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OME interesting facts concerning 
S the grain shipped to the allies dur- 

ing the war by the Grain Corpora- 
tion,; acting for the United States gov- 
ernment, have recently been made public. 
These show that of all the ports in this 
country which were used for this pur- 
pose, New Orleans made the banner rec- 
ord; During the period of the war there 
were shipped from New Orleans a total 
of 1,861,060 tons of grain, including 499,- 
085 tons of wheat, 216,162 tons of corn, 
310,506 tons of oats, 19,418 tons of rye, 
and : 286,360 tons of barley. Roughly 
estimated, this amounted to something 
like 62,000,000 bus of grain. 
grain export business was done in July, 
1918, when 669,471 bus were sent over- 
seas. But perhaps the 
achievement of the port of New Orleans 
was the shipping out of 27 
of grain, averaging 210,000 to 574,000 
bus, with 19 hours for clearing each ves- 
sel. 

The greatest contributing factor to the 
quick turn-around of vessels in the port 
is the Public Grain It has a 
storage capacity of 2,622,000 bus, an un- 
loading capacity from cars of 200,000 
bus. per 10-hour day, an unloading ca- 
pacity from river barges of 60,000 bus 
during the same period, and a delivery to 
vessels of 100,000 bus per hour. 

This remarkable elevator is equipped 
with four shipping legs and two receiv- 


The biggest 


most notable 


full cargoes 


Elevator. 


ing legs, each having a capacity of 25,- 
000 bus per hour, and one utility leg with 
a capacity of 10,000 bus. The extreme 
simplicity and remarkable flexibility of 
the system of grain distribution through- 
out the clevator is one of its notable 
features. One of the great points of 
difference between the New Orleans Pub- 
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lic Grain Elevator and other elevators is 
that it is an “elevatorman’s elevator, and 
not an engineer’s elevator.” 

The plans for handling were jointly the 
work of a committee of three practical 
from the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, and of the engineers. The plan 
for distribution of the 
Board of Trade committee, calling for a 
elevated belts 
spouts over the storage. Its wonderful 
flexibility possible to spout 
from two to five streams of grain simul- 


men 


was the work 


simple system of with 


makes _ it 


taneously into any of the annex bins. 
One-third of the original annex is reached 
from the receiving 
through fixed and 
spouts, effecting a considerable saving 


directly scales by 


gravity adjustable 
in power and time. 

Reference to the photograph of the dis- 
tributing floor on page 729 shows the 
equipment of five elevated belts. Each 
of these belts is furnished with a trig- 
ger, making it possible to trip grain to 
the different spouts. 

Underneath this floor is the bin floor, 
having the equipment of movable spouts. 
These spouts swing on round overhead 
trolleys. The nozzles of the spouts are 
inserted in the openings in the floor, un- 
A work- 
man sounds the grain in the bin, and if 
it is full, he lifts the spout by 
of the handle 
around very easily by means of a pair 


derneath which are the bins. 
means 


near its bottom, rolls it 
of iron rollers, and inserts its nozzle in 
any convenient bin entrance. There are 
over 300 bins in the entire plant, some 
having a capacity of 12,500 bus grain, 
the smaller ones holding 2,900 bus. The 
bin floor is 85 feet high. 

The inclined gallery, leading from the 
marine tower to the plant, is equipped 








with four belts, each having a capacity 
of 25,000 bus per hour. This 
discharged into one hold, or split up and 


may be 


fed into four or more. 

Much of the grain handled at this ele- 
vator is received from cars, and consid- 
erable comes down the For the 
purpose of receiving barge-brought grain, 
the marine tower is equipped with a 


river. 


pneumatic conveyor, which adapts itself 
readily to the rise and fall of the Mis- 
sissippi River—a difference of about 20 
feet at New Orleans. The pneumatic 
conveyor sucks the grain up to the top 
of the tower,where it is put into hop- 
pers; then it is dropped to one gf the 
four shipping belts running along the in- 
clined gallery into the workhouse. Here 
it is shot up to the top floor, through 
the garners into the hopper scales, and 
finally taken over the belts through the 
spouts into the bins. 

The protection of the grain is guaran- 
teed by a careful system of temperature 
reading. When 95 degrees is reached, 
according to the plant foreman, the grain 
must be cooled. This is done by lifting 
it out to the top of the plant, and drop- 
ping again, or by using a cooler bin. 

The elevator is of steel and re-enforced 
and operated by 
It is said to be the cleanest 


concrete, is entirely 
electricity. 
in the world, due to its dust-collecting 
system, which not only keeps it clean, 
but, by removing the danger of fire, gives 
to the elevator a most advantageous in- 
surance rate for grain stored. 

The Public Grain Elevator 
by the state of Louisiana and operated 
by the Board of Commissioners of the 
Port of New Orleans, a state board com- 
posed of five members who serve without 
remuneration, and are appointed by the 


is owned 


This board has 


governor of the state. 
control of 41.4 miles of waterfront rights 
in the parishes of Orleans, Jefferson and 


St. Bernard. The Public Elevator is lo- 
cated on the river at the head of Belle- 
castle Street, and on the tracks of the 
Public Belt Railroad. 

The Public Belt Railroad is owned by 
the city of New Orleans, and operated 
and controlled by a commission of. citi- 
zens, serving also without remuneration. 
This public utility connects all railroads 
entering New Orleans with the extensive 
system of state-owned wharves, a public 
cotton warehouse, and the Public Grain 
Elevator. The belt charge for making 
delivery to the Public Grain Elevator is 
absorbed by the railroad making delivery 
to the belt. The Public Grain Elevator is 
open on absolutely ‘equal ‘terms to all rail- 
roads entering New Orleans. 


A Study in Oats 

In a study of the Chicago market for 
oats for the 53 years from 1866 to 1918, 
inclusive, William L. Cavert, farm man- 
agement extension specialist at Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Farm, finds that for 
seven years highest prices for this cereal 
were reached between Aug. 1 and Nov. 
30; for 19 years Dec. 1 and 
March 31, and for 30 years from April 
1 to July 31. The total is 56 instead of 


53, because 


between 


there were three years in 
which the highest price was recorded at 
two different like 
there were 33 times in which the lowest 
price was reached from Aug. 1 to Nov. 
30, 19 times in which the lowest price 
occurred from Dec. 1 to March $1, and 
only four times in which the lowest price 


occurred from April 1 to July 31. 


seasons. In manner, 





ELEVATOR DUST MENACE 


Underwriters’ Grain Association of Chicago 
Urges Air Suction Systems as Means 
of Preventing Explosions 

The serious menace in grain elevators 
due to the dust explosion hazard is very 
forcibly pointed out by the Underwrit- 
ers’ Grain Association of Chicago in two 
special reports covering the disasters at 
Port Colborne, Ont., in August last and 
the equally serious one at Kansas City, 
Mo., in September. These reports, based 
on the examinations by the association’s 
engineers, both urge co-operation be- 
tween elevator owners and organizations 
regulating grain-handling, with a view to 
permit the reintroduction of air-suction 
systems to prevent the recurrence of sim- 
ilar disasters. 

Dealing with this feature, the conclu- 
sions reached in connection with the Port 
Colborne disaster contain the following: 

“It is suggested that owners and op- 
erators of elevators consider this subject 
through their associations, with a view of 
presenting proper recommendations to 
the boards of trade or other organizations 
which regulate grain-handling equipment, 
for the reintroduction generally of air 
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suction on grair-handling machinery. 
Grain owners have rights in the matter of 
weights and grades which deserve consid- 
eration, but when considered against safe- 
ty to life and property the decision should 
go in favor of permitting air-suction ap- 
paratus under uniform regulations. 

“It is suggested such systems be at- 
tached to all elevator boots and heads, 
all garners, if possible to all ‘scale hop- 
pers, to all fixed discharge spouts and 
over all belt conveyors at fixed belt load- 
ing points. It is not feasible to attempt 
air suction on movable apparatus. The 
convenience of floor intakes as a means 
of removing dust and sweepings is too 
well known to need comment. It is de- 
sired that elevator operators and_ the 
grain trade generally actively take cog- 
nizance of this question, with the idea of 
restoring the use of air-suction systems to 
dispose of this dangerous dust and pre- 
vent the rapid accumulation of it now 
common in even the best-regulated 
houses.” 

Commenting upon the results developed 
by the Kansas City disaster, the Grain 
Association engineers say: 

“The result here, coming on top of. the 


blow-up at Port Colborne, Ont., recently 
reported, the blow-up in a small feed ele- 
vator in Milwaukee and one just reported 
from Buffalo, are conclusive as to one 
thing, which is that grain elevator dust is 
as dangerous in its possibilities as so 
much gasoline, and its presence is not to 
be tolerated. Explosions of this sort 
have been common in terminal elevators 
for years, but heretofore they have come 
in combustible elevators, and the fires 
which followed have destroyed the prop- 
erty and have gone down in the history of 
the business as fires. The result has been 
to obscure the importance of the explo- 
sion hazard itself, and elevator operators, 
especially those with combustible houses, 
have felt that it was a question of guard- 
ing against fire. Those with fireproof 
houses have concluded they were immune, 
and a general attitude of tolerant indif- 
ference toward dust, dirt and fire haz- 
ards is noticeable in many of those prop- 
erties. 

“Flour mills used to have disastrous 
blow-ups, all traceable to indifference to 
the accumulation of dust. They still suf- 
fer from occasional puffs, but it is to be 
noticed that, following the destruction of 
the Washburn mill in Minneapolis in the 


- 
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*80’s, the flour mill -trade woke up. It 
tightened up the apparatus, did .away 
with dangerous machines, put ‘on regular 
sweepers and has steadily overcome the 
hazard. In the meantime the elevator 
trade has stood still. The-only contribu- 
tion to increased safety is the so-called 
fireproof elevator, and with its advent 
some concerns seem to feel that casual 
care is all that is necessary, and proceed 
to cut off the expense represented by 
regular sweepers. 

“We feel also that boards of. trade, 
elevator operators and state warehouse 
commissions have a direct share in re- 
sponsibility for any further losses of life 
or property arising from this danger, un- 
less they take prompt and radical action 
to remove the present restrictions on the 
use of air apparatus for the removal of 
this material as it is formed in the process 
of handling. It stands to reason they 
would not permit gasoline to accumulate 
in a similar way about elevator premises, 
even if collecting it did change weights 
on grain handled. It is only reasonable 
to suggest that action as radical be taken 
to remove dust from grain and prevent 
its accumulation in elevator premises.” 


A Freighter Filled te the Hatches with Grain Spouted Direct from the Marine Tower Alongside. The Curving Pipe Along the Face of the Marine Tower in the Background Is 
the Pneumatic Suction Device for Unloading Grain from Barges 


—‘'‘New Orleans Makes the Record” 
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“Well, sir, 


lutions for an’ agin 


















* said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “our association has passed some mighty ringin’ reso- 
Barnes guv ‘ment, 
he comes, danged ef I ain’t gettin’ pretty well set on his side. 
~Seems like every time they get him down to 

A [= in'ton an’ everybody gets around the table 

f ready to give him a good rampsin’, up he 
comes smilin’ an’ happy with a stack 
of blues in the middle of the table, an 
.2cein, the hole or a pair back to back 
n’ askin’ ’em ef they'd care for a 
le more cards all around in order 
to even things up. A man like 
hat can be wrong a considerable 
lot an * still be right comfortin’: 


but, jes’ takin’ him as 


Wash- 


9-99 








HOOVER FOR PRESIDENT 

In speaking of Herbert Hoover before 
the San Francisco Commercial Club re- 
cently, Mr. Frederick Whitton, its presi- 
dent, said: “In uncounted languages the 
prayers of little children go up for him 
as greater and more dear than any army 
chief, or king, or saint. . . . We rejoice 
in him as a Californian. We exult in 
him as a great American—among the 
greatest. But together with that exulta- 
tion and rejoicing there is a deeper and 
greater feeling; a recognition, may I say, 
solemn and deeply moving, that in him 
we have one of history’s great figures, 
one of those rare and radiant few whose 
feet are upon the heights, and whose 
names are written among the stars. For 
it has been his work to ennoble humanity, 
and to give to human life something of 
that spirit and essence which links it 
with the divine.” 

Perhaps some of those who know and 
who have talked with the quiet, unas- 
suming American referred to in the 
foregoing, may smile at the thought 
which these remarks suggest, as being an 
apotheosis of the eminently practical, 
forceful and unpoetical man they have 
met—and yet there is a strong spirit of 
high idealism and lofty purpose, back 
and behind, animating and running 
through all he accomplishes by virtue of 
his great ability and keen common-sense, 
so, on further thought, the smile may 
fade, and one may come to realize that 
Mr. Whitton’s words are not an extrava- 
gant panegyric, but an appreciation of 
the truth. 

Assuredly, Herbert Hoover stands 
alone both in the amazing work he has 
achieved, accomplished by the exercise of 
qualities distinctively American, and in 
the estimation of his fellow-men and, 
what is of even greater significance, in 
that of his fellow-countrywomen. He has 
set his hand to great things, both at home 
and abroad, and these he has accom- 
plished brilliantly and with complete suc- 
cess, such as no other man has, or could 
have, achieved. 

It is the very natural and eminently 
practical habit of the American people, 
on discovering among themselves a man 
of great attributes and attainments, 
forthwith to determine and decide what 
use they will put him to, and this is done 
quite regardless of his own wishes and 
predilections.. 





The old political lines of demarcation 
between the two great parties in America 
have become indistinct and almost oblit- 
erated by attrition, and the war has 
served still further to make them incon- 
sequent and immaterial in the public 
mind, There exists a great national 
weariness of outworn and meaningless 
political shibboleths, and the old political 
leaders and would-be leaders are jaded, 
trite, flat, stale and unprofitable to the 
public conscience, in which they awaken 
no response by their poor old partisan 
appeals. The old political machinery 
runs on by virtue of its momentum, but 
its soul is departed and it creaks dis- 
mally, being ready for the scrap-heap, 
having outlived its usefulness. 

To this machinery, and to the political 
workers who grind at it, the war brought 
no vision and left no great incentive. Its 
sole grist was office and petty power, and 
opportunity for temporary party advan- 
tage, and poor, mean. grist it was. To 
the American people, however, although 
their politicians did not and do not know 
it, the war brought a new world and a 
new and profoundly moving sense of 
America’s destiny and duty in it. They 
have awakened to ideals such as hitherto 
they never knew, and they are determined 
that never again, in America or else- 
where, shall life mean and be what it 
was before millions died to make it 
something nobler and better. 

These people thus awakened are think- 
ing, but their old leaders have no part in 
their thoughts. They have seen a sign, 
and they look for a leader who will help 
them in their quest of the new day and 
the brighter, broader life that is to come. 
Quietly, but with earnest conviction, 
without argument, persuasion or sugges- 
tion, many thousands of them have come 
to the conclusion that this American who 
has accomplished such wonders of hu- 
manitarian constructive work, who has 
ideals with the power of translating them 
into accomplished facts, is the man they 
have long been seeking, and they have 
determined that he shall serve them as 
their next leader, 

Herbert Hoover has no politics and is 
no politician. He cares nothing for 
party; he is an American only, neither 
Republican nor Democrat in the party 
sense. For this reason both Republicans 
and Democrats will support him, believ- 
ing that today it is less a question of 


either of the old parties than of Ameri- 
can institutions as against those who are 
striving to overturn them. 

Herbert Hoover, speaking of the prob- 
lem of the time, has said: “There is no 
royal road to its solution. There is no 
bright intellectual formula that will end 
all this kind of trouble. The beautiful 
formulas of Bolshevism and Socialism 
have already wrecked themselves on the 
rock of production. For such reduced 
production they have caused the death 
and misery of millions of people. They 
have been abandoned even by their lead- 
ers. 

“We need some definite substitute, 
some plan for solving this problem. The 
solution must be found by Americans, in 
the practical American way, based on 
American ideas, on American philosophy 
of life. And further, it must be founded 
upon our own national institutions. It 
cannot be founded by creating class feel- 
ing of workers and capitalists. We have 
gone far apart from Europe; we lead 
Europe in every social and moral aspect 
by fifty years. It is for us to lead in this 
problem.” 

In every part of this country, East and 
West, North and South, thoughtful peo- 
ple are talking of Herbert Hoover as the 
next president of the United States; they 
do not know how it is to be brought 
about; they are not discussing the ma- 
chinery to be used to nominate him; 
they do not care an atom whether he is 
the candidate of the Republicans or the 
Democrats, or either party, but they are 
determined that he shall be nominated, 
and absolutely certain he will be elected. 

Against this rapidly crystallizing pub- 
lic sentiment party machinery may do its 
utmost, but if the great wave of feeling 
which is now becoming manifest reaches 
the maximum strength which it promises 
to achieve, nothing can prevent the ac- 
complishment of its object. 





TWELVE MONTHS AGO 

Just one year ago yesterday, on No- 
vember 11, 1919, the greatest struggle in 
history came to an end, with the signing 
of the armistice which involved the prac- 
tically unconditional surrender of Ger- 
man militarism. The twelve months just 
past have, by contrast with the dramatic 
days of actual fighting, seemed relatively 
barren of accomplishment, and there has 
been much chafing and discontent at 
what has often appeared to be needless 
delay. None the less, when the actual 
accomplishments of the year since the 
armistice are considered, when the im- 
mensity of the struggle is taken into ac- 
count, and when the year’s record is com- 
pared with that of the twelve months im- 
mediately following any other great war, 
the period stands out as one of extraor- 
dinary progress and success. 

It is true that the treaties of peace 
have not been everywhere accepted; but 
the essential basis of peace was formu- 
lated months ago, and in most respects 
the world has been able to go ahead just 
as if the treaties had all been duly ac- 
cepted and signed. Furthermore, this 
basis is such that, for the first time in 
history, it provides definite machinery for 
the prevention of future wars. 

The year has seen the end of autocratic 
or oligarchic governments among the 
leading nations. Twelve months ago Wil- 
liam and Charles still sat, though most 
uncomfortably, on their tottering thrones 
in Berlin and Vienna. The change to 
republican forms of government has no- 
where been accomplished without diffi- 
culty and violence, but today there is not 






a monasch in the world whose personal 
will can materially affect the destinies 
of any important nation. 

A year ago there seemed good reason 
to fear that the days following the armis- 
tice would be in many respects darker 
than those of actual warfare. How were 
the hungry peoples of central Europe 
and of the small nations overrun by Ger- 
man armies to be saved from starvation? 
How were the belligerents to restore in- 
dustry and commerce to such a degree 
that they could look forward hopefully to 
the possibility of some day being able to 
pay their debts? How, above all, were 
some twenty to twenty-five million sol- 
diers to be returned suddenly to civilian 
life without creating an actual breakdown 
of the economic and social structure? 

The past twelve months have nearly, or 
quite, answered these questions. The 
hungry have been fed, and starvation is 
now no longer a menace. The opportuni- 
ties for international commerce have 
proved so great as to overtax the world’s 
supply of available labor. Each nation 
has found so much to do that the return 
of its soldiers, instead of creating a labor 
surplus, has still left the supply unequal 
to the demand. In the United States, 
particularly, the dreaded cry of “We 
want work!” has been so conspicuously 
absent that its occasional sound would 
be actually welcome. 

There have been plenty of difficulties 
and trials in the course of the year, and 
manv of its problems are still far from 
solution, There was a time when it 
seemed possible that red anarchy might 
destroy orderly government, the pesti- 
lence spreading from stricken Russia and 
diseased Germany throughout the world. 
The sickness still exists, but as an epi- 
demic it is well under control. 

There was great rejoicing a year ago, 
but there was also much of uncertainty, 
doubt and fear. The fighting was at an 
end, but each day brought, in the deaths 
from influenza, a casualty list as long 
and horrible as those from the battlefield. 
The future was dark with uncertainty; 
no one could even guess what would hap- 
pen to industry and commerce, or in what 
state the world might find itself even a 
few weeks later. 

For the millers of America the con- 
trast between the beginning and the end 
of the year is brought out vividly by a 
re-reading of the milling rules which be- 
came effective September 20, 1918. Those 
were the days of closely limited wheat 
storage, of minimum flour extraction, of 
mixed flours and unsalable stocks of sub- 
stitutes, of complex bookkeeping and in- 
numerable forms. The substitute rules 
were canceled November 19; four days 
later the Grain Corporation undertook to 
buy the recognized flour substitutes in 
order to clean up the accumulations; on 
December 20 the remaining regulations 
were canceled; and finally, on March 4, 
the Lever act, guaranteeing the millers 
against loss on account of the fixed price 
of wheat, and confirming by law the im- 
portance of exporting wheat in the form 
of flour, was signed by the President. 

All in all, these past twelve months 
have formed a period of great accom- 
plishment, and one in which there has 
been steady progress. Impatience and 
doubt have been inevitable; but as one 
looks back over the record, there shines 
from it, at first faintly but growing 
steadily brighter as the months followed 
one another, the light which has made all 
human effort worth while, and which to- 
day glows as an undying proof that the 
vast sacrifices of the World-War were 
not made in vain, 











A COSTLY EXPERIMENT 
The experiment of the state of North 
Dakota in government-owned flour mills 
is one that will-be watched with interest 


by millers generally. It is, of course, 
based on the false assumptions that 
private ownership of flour mills works a 
hardship on the grain raiser, that flour- 
milling is a highly profitable undertak- 
ing, and that it is possible, while giving 
the farmer a higher price for his wheat 
than he would otherwise receive, to sell 
the product at a price which will make 
the enterprise, if not profitable, at least 
self-sustaining. 

These fallacies dismiss as inconsequen- 
tial and immaterial certain very prac- 
tical problems which are familiar to all 
millers of experience, and take for grant- 
ed -selling possibilities which, in practice 
and fact, do not exist. Private ownership 
can cope with these problems with a 
fair degree of success, dependent upon 
the sagacity and judgment of the miller. 
Public ownership, especially when dictat- 
ed by political considerations, is power- 
less to meet them. 

In the end, theory which makes ap- 
peal to the prejudice and imagination 
of the misled voter is bound to yield to 
hard fact, expressed in a balance sheet 
wherein heavy losses are unmistakably 
shown. This will inevitably be the result 
of the North Dakota experiment in state 
ownership of flour mills. How long it 
will be continued in the face of losses 
depends upon the gullibility of the tax- 
payer who will be called upon to make 
up the deficit. 

According to a statement issued on 
the authority of the Montana Loyalty 
League, of Helena, an audit of the books 
of the Drake, North Dakota, flour mills, 
bought two or three months ago by the 
state, and since August 30 controlled 
and operated by its Mill & Elevator As- 
sociation, shows that this mill, which cost 
about twenty thousand dollars, lost sev- 
en thousand four hundred and forty dol- 
lars and twenty-three cents during the 
first twenty-six days it was operated. 

Most of this loss, over one-third of 
the cost price, was due to the excessive 
amount paid for salaries, appraisals and 
the mill’s proportion of the expenses of 
the secretary and stenographer of the 
state-controlled Mill & Elevator Associa- 
tion. The income of the mill was slight- 
ly more than twenty-three thousand dol- 
lars; its expenses more than thirty thou- 
sand, 

The items paid for appraising the mill 
are interesting. The state’s “expert” re- 
ceived fifty dollars a day for his valu- 
able services. Other mills were appraised 
before the Drake mill was purchased, 
and to buy a property for which twenty 
thousand dollars was paid the Mill & 
Elevator Association spent about two 
thousand dollars, or ten per cent of its 
cost, for appraisals alone. 

So far as benefit to the consumer is 
concerned, notwithstanding the heavy loss 
in operation, flour made at the Drake 
mill sells at the same price as that at 
which other brands are offered on the 
market by leading northwestern mills 
not state owned. Thus there has been no 
gain to the North Dakota flour buyer, 
while the taxpayer will have to pay over 
seven thousand dollars loss for less than 
thirty days’ state ownership of 2 mill of 
insignificant capacity. The sole ad- 
vantage thus far apparent has been to 
the well-paid appraisers and the sal- 
aried persons who have been appointed 
to manage the plant. 

When the ambitious programme for 


state ownership of flour mills has been 
carried out, as proposed, to include mills 
of large capacity, the citizens of North 
Dakota will learn something concerning 
the flour-making business which Mr. 
Townley has neglected to tell them. It 
will prove an expensive lesson in prac- 
tical industry, which may be salutary, 
but the taxpayer will hardly find it an 
agreeable experience. 

Eastern theorists who have found in 


» the Nonpartisan League programme so 


much to admire as an interesting inno- 
vation. worthy of a fair hearing, should 
not permit their attention to flag, now 
that these various experiments are about 
to be given the test of practical trial. 
They should examine into actual results 


. with the same sympathetic broadness of 


mind they have exhibited in encouraging 
Mr. Townley’s propaganda by giving it 
cordial welcome and complaisant com- 
ment in their publications, Unfortunate- 
ly these eastern sympathizers are not 
North Dakota taxpayers. This is greatly 
to be regretted; they should have a taste 
of the experimental medicine they are so 
willing to have others take. 


WESTWARD HO! 

A telegraphic report to The North- 
western Miller states that one John Rad- 
er has recently begun active work on 
the Pacific Coast, attempting to “organ- 
ize” the flour-mill workers there under 
the beneficent auspices of the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of 
America. Mr. Rader has evidently fol- 
lowed the traditional counsel for young 
men to go west, and having made such 
progress from the East by way of Kan- 
sas to the Coast, it is to be assumed that 
he will continue through Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Samoa until he has 
passed to a land where the authority of 
the United States government does not 
curb the activity of the International 
Brewers. 

An organizer of brewers’ unions in the 
United States today is entitled to a 
good deal of sympathy. The brewers 
themselves have found plenty of legiti- 
mate work to do; it does not appear that 
national prohibition has contributed di- 
rectly in any way to the army of the un- 
employed. For one, however, who has 
devoted himself to the organization of 
the toilers in a trade now happily de- 
funct, life must look as dreary as the 
business of an ice-man in Nova Zembla. 

That the International Brewers of 
America, with an official organ published 
part in English and part in German, will 
have any more success on the Pacific 
Coast than they have had elsewhere is 
most improbable. The operative millers 
are far too intelligent to need outside as- 
sistance in effecting whatever degree of 
organization they may regard as neces- 
sary, and they have learned profoundly 
to distrust itinerant professional foment- 
ers of discord. They can be trusted to 
manage their own affairs without any 
assistance from brewers, international, 
German or otherwise, and to deal direct- 
ly with their employers, knowing that 
the latter are by no means disposed to 
listen to threats from the defunct brew- 
ers’ union. 

The whole country is sick of profes- 
sional Yeluminous re- 
ports from the regions affected by the 
steel strike indicate that men earning 
from ten to twenty dollars a day, and 
in some cases more, went on strike “for 
higher wages” at the sole instigation of 
those whose livelihood depends on creat- 


strike-makers, 
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ing dissension. No, one now questions 
the right of labor either to organize or 
to strike; but the peripatetic trouble- 
breeder, wandering about to find new 
opportunities for creating industrial dis- 
cord, is a. menace to society and, above 
all, to the very men he seeks to repre- 
sent. He brings discredit on labor, and 
renders its proper and legitimate pur- 
poses doubly difficult of achievement. 


AMERICA FIRST 

There is only one sort of answer which 
can be counted on to convey absolute 
conviction to the agitators and disturbers 
of the public peace who believe in class 
government: the sort of answer given 
last week by Massachusetts in the over- 
whelming defeat of the candidate for the 
governorship who had based his campaign 
on his defense of Boston’s striking police- 
men. The agitator generally claims, and 
perhaps honestly believes, that he repre- 
sents the people; but such a vote as the 
one which returned Governor Coolidge to 
office is a clear refutation of claims which 
can be disproved only at the polls. If 
any further argument in behalf of bol- 
shevism is attempted, it must take the 
form of a direct repudiation of govern- 
ment by the people. 

The Massachusetts election was an 
ideal test of America’s attitude toward a 
government according to law and order. 
Both candidates for the governorship 
permitted the Boston police strike to 
stand as their foremost issue; Governor 
Coolidge asked for what amounted to a 
vote of confidence on the strength of his 
handling of that situation, and Mr. Long 
sought election on the promise of com- 
pletely undoing all that the governor had 
done. The vote was almost the largest in 
the state’s history, having been exceeded 
only in the presidential election of 1916, 
and then by a slight margin. The final 
figures were: Governor Coolidge, 317,608 
votes; Richard H. Long, 193,335, giving 
the winner a lead of 124,273 votes, as 
compared with the margin of 17,035 votes 
by which the governor defeated the same 
rival in 1918. 

No state is better fitted to test the 
strength of radicalism than Massachu- 
setts. It is full of congested manufac- 
turing towns, with an immense foreign 
population, consisting for the most part 
of immigrants whose ignorance and ex- 
citability combine to make them easy 
prey for the demagogue. In the past two 
years it has probably had a larger num- 
ber of strikes and industrial disputes 
than any other state in the Union, ‘with 
the single exception of New York. If 
radiealism could have triumphed any- 
where, it would have done so in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In the support of Governor Coolidge 
political parties were largely forgotten, 
as they have been ignored in the con- 
gratulations which have followed his vic- 
tory. The telegram sent by President 
Wilson from his sick-bed expresses the 
feeling of every Democrat who is likewise 
a loyal American: “I congratulate you 
upon your election as a victory for law 
and order. When that is the issue, all 
Americans stand together.” Weary as 
the nation has become of partisan strife 
and petty politics, it can draw new hope 
and courage from the proof that a solid 
union of all parties in defense of gov- 
ernment by law is still practicable. 

Everywhere the signs point to the fact 
that radicalism has had its day and is 
fast declining. The people of Massa- 
chusetts, with an almost unparalleled op- 
portunity to express their will regarding 
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the essential basis of government,. have 
spoken in a way which cannot soon be 
forgotten. The federal government, act- 
ing through the attorney general, has 
demonstrated to those who would make 


' the people victims of their selfish ambi- 


tions that the law must be obeyed, with 
the result that the coal strike appears 
to have collapsed. Week by week the 
voice of the true America makes itself 
more clearly heard; and the expression 
of its unalterable belief in the rule of 
law and order is a superb promise for 
the future. 


MORE THAN A TRADE JOURNAL 

In its book department, which ap- 
peared for the first time last week, The 
Northwestern Miller is, frankly, trying 
an experiment, the success of which will 
depend upon the favor with which it is 
received by its readers. 

Assuming that the class it reaches is 
an intelligent one, which takes an in- 
terest in literature, and that it will ap- 
preciate discriminating reviews of new 
books which appeal to the general reader, 
The Northwestern Miller proposes to de- 
vote more or less space each week to this 
subject, not confining its reviews to pure- 
ly technical books, but including publica- 
tions of widely divergent character. 

Man does not live by bread alone, nor 
is business the sole thought of the busi- 
ness man. He is concerned in all sub- 
jects that interest other intelligent and 
well-informed people. In the past The 
Northwestern Miller has confined itself 
rather closely to trade matters, and these, 
of course, will always remain the princi- 
pal object of its consideration and com- 
ment, but the war has widened and 
broadened the mental horizon of Ameri- 
can men of business, and in the judgment 
of The Northwestern Miller it can best 
fulfill its mission by a judicious exten- 
sion of its reading matter to include 
topics not directly connected with the 
industry it strives to represent, especially 
as the periodical literature which under- 
takes similar functions is, at the present 
time, neither very plentiful nor very dis- 
criminating. 

This publication will therefore attempt, 
with what success remains’to be seen, not 
only to be the best trade journal it is 
possible to produce, covering every es- 
sential detail of interest to the industry 
to which it is devoted, but something 
more than a trade journal: a weekly 
periodical wherein the reader will find a 
great deal of original and interesting 
matter not usually included in class pub- 
lications. 

It may interest readers to know that, 
when The Bellman was discontinued, very 
much to the regret of those who sub- 
scribed for it, its entire editorial staff 
was continued in the service of The 
Northwestern Miller. After thirteen 
years’ experience in the preparation of an 
illustrated weekly which took rank among 
the best in America, these editors should 
be exceptionally qualified to give the 
readers of The Northwestern Miller re- 
sults which will be satisfactory in the 
enlarged field which it is proposed gradu- 
ally to cover. 

In brief, this publication, not content 
with its accepted position as a foremost 
trade journal, proposes also to meet the 
requirements of its readers for a first- 
class, responsible, discriminating and 
comprehensive illustrated weekly periodi- 
cal which shall be of much wider scope 
than is usually attempted by class pub- 
lications, 
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GRAIN CORPORATION TO SELL WHEAT 





Requisitions Must Be Filed by Nov. 20 With Vice-Presidents of Zones—Basis 
of Sale Will Be 7c Over Grain Corporation’s Scale at Terminal 
Points—Julius Barnes Says Wheat Stocks are Large 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Grain Corporation an- 
nounces that it will sell wheat to millers 
on requisitions to be filed by Nov. 20 
with the vice-president in the zone in 
which the mill is located. 

The basis of sale will be in store 7 
over the Grain Corporation’s buying 
scale price in effect at terminal points. 

It is the intention to continue sales at 
an advance of le bu for each 10 days 
as long as suitable unsold stocks are 
available. 

Buyers, in stating preference for 
grade, should state preference for each 
point of origin, with alternate if pos- 
sible. 

The price basis in store at outside stor- 
age points will be as follows: Buffalo, 
Erie, Fairport, Cleveland, Toledo, all 
6¥,c over Chicago (this figure includes 
elevation) ; Mansfield, Ohio, Omaha basis 
plus freight; Sheldon, Ill., St. Louis basis 
plus freight; Des Moines, Iowa, Kansas 
City basis plus freight; Manitowoc, Wis., 
Chicago price basis. 

The following additional telegraphic 
information has been sent out from the 
Corporation offices: 

“On requisitions to be filed with the 
zone manager of the zone in which mill is 
located, by Nov. 20, the Grain Corpora- 
tion will sell to millers or agents author- 
ized by millers for bona fide milling 
warehouse receipts for wheat to the ex- 
tent of the unsold holdings of the Grain 
Corporation of any particular variety of 
wheat at any point at which the Grain 
Corporation maintains stocks. The pres- 
ent mill stocks to be considered as a fac- 
tor by the vice-president in making the 
allotment. The vice-president’s decision 
shall be final and the date of the allot- 
ment shall be not later than the 24th 
day of November. When any particular 
class or variety has been stipulated the 
Grain Corporation reserves the right to 
deliver 1, 2 or No. 3 grade of that class 
or variety at the market differences. 

“The vice-presidents will require in 
their judgment proper evidence or as- 
surances that these purchases are made 
for actual milling. 

“Basis of sale will be in store 7c over 
Grain Corporation buying scale price in 
effect at terminal point. Delivery to be 
by warehouse receipt in store within five 
days after allotment has been made by 
the vice-president. Warehouse receipts 
to carry at least 10 days’ free storage 
from date of delivery. Delivery to be 
made at the terminal point to a buyer or 
his duly authorized representative, and 
buyers must be prepared to pay at stor- 
age point for the wheat represented by 
warehouse receipt. 

“It is the intention to continue sales 
after Nov. 20 at an advance of le per 
bu for each 10 days as long as suitable 
unsold stocks are available, but the Grain 
Corporation reserves the right to ter- 
minate at any time, without notice, this 
offer of further sales. 

“At certain points there are stocks of 
sample wheat of particular varieties 
which will be sold at their relative value, 
but this will be arranged only by special 
negotiations with the vice-president in 
charge. In the case of sample wheat, 
acceptance or rejection must be provid- 
ed by buyers’ representative, as wheat 
is placed f.o.b. point of shipment, and 
provision will be made by the vice-presi- 
dent in charge for arriving with the buy- 
er at a fair reflection of any variation in 
quality. 

“The Grain Corporation will retain any 
benefit of transit rates, it being under- 
stood mills will purchase on expectation, 
such purchases costing basis of local or 
reshipping rate from point. of supply. 

“At certain storage points adios 

receipts are affected by agreement be- 
tween Grain Corporation and elevator 
operators allowing delivery of one grade 
higher, or one grade lower, at market dif- 
ferences, and it is a condition of this 
sale that such agreement provisions may 
follow the warehouse receipts.” 

The Grain Corporation has stocks in 
store as follows: hard winter and red 
winter, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 


more, New Orleans, Galveston, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Kansas City, Buf- 
falo, Toledo, Fairport, Erie, Cleveland; 
hard winter, Boston, Omaha, Mansfield, 
Manitowoc; durum, Minneapolis, Duluth; 
red winter, Des Moines. 

The Corporation reserves the right to 
deliver wheat f.o.b. outgoing car or boat 
at Ic higher price instead of delivering 
warehouse receipts, shipping orders to 
be given immediately in such cases as the 
Corporation designates delivery is to be 
made in this manner, and if not loaded 
within 10 days, charges of 14c each seven 
days thereafter are to be added to the 
price until actually loaded, 

In a statement by Julius Barnes last 
week, issued with reference to rumors of 
the Grain Corporation’s intention to re- 
sell wheat, he said that stocks of wheat 
were larger than at any time last year. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


Lower Grades in Corporation Stoeks 

Totevo, Onto, Nov. 11.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—How much of the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s wheat is of a quality suitable for 
milling, and how acceptable to millers the 
general run of this wheat will be, is not 
known. However, the Grain Corporation 
has been a large buyer all along of the 
lower grades and of feed wheat, taking 
the leavings, or what the millers them- 
selves did not want. Reselling such 
wheat plus the carrying charge would 
seem to fix a compulsory value on in- 
ferior wheat above its intrinsic merits 
and, consequently, tend to the mainte- 
nance of present premiums for the bet- 
ter grades. W. H. Wieern, Jr. 


Government Selling Without Effect 

Kansas Crtry, Mo., Nov. 8.—The an- 
nouncement that the United States Grain 
Corporation would begin the sale of por- 
tions of its stocks of wheat to millers 
was almost without effect on prices in 
the Southwest. Sentimentally, there was 
a bearish feeling, but actually, wheat 
prices yielded little. Today, on the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, there was a 
nominal decline of several cents a bushel 
in premiums, but owners of wheat sim- 
ply held fast and carried their wheat over 
until Monday. 

The majority of the government wheat 
in store here is soft red winter of very 
good quality. Of hard wheat there is 
believed to be something like 2,500,000 
bus, and its quality is mediocre. All of 
it was assembled at a time when eleva- 
tors could make a mix at a profit at the 
government guaranteed price, so that 
none of the wheat is of heavy, dark qual- 
ity, and the average is merely hard 
wheat that will grade. Regardless, there- 
fore, of the price put on it by the Grain 
Corporation, there is not likely to be any 
rushing demand, and the total stock will 
go but a little way in supplying mill 
demand from this market. 

Flour prices show little or no echo of 
the government’s action. All millers are 
disposed to get the full measure of the 
effect on actual wheat prices before low- 
ering their flour figures. Furthermore, 
there is without doubt a marked bullish 
undertone in the sentiment of southwest- 
ern millers, and it will take something 
more than the present government action 
to unsettle their faith in advanced, or at 
least fully maintained, price levels. 

R. E. Sverre. 


Philadelphia Anticipated Action 

Puraverputa, Pa., Nov. 8.—An infor- 
mal meeting of flour brokers and mill- 
ers was held on Friday on the floor of 
the Commercial Exchange, and H. De- 
Witt Irwin, vice-president of the United 
States Grain Corporation, solicited opin- 
ions regarding the advantage or disad- 
vantage of the government disposing of 
some of its stock of wheat to millers 
at an advance of 5c per bu over price 
paid for it, which amount would cover 
storage charges to date. The ultimate 
object of this step would be to reduce 
the price of flour to consumers. The gen- 
eral sentiment was favorable, providing 
the government would give sufficient no- 
tice, say about 30 days, It has since béen 


understood that such action will be taken 
in the near future, and that 15 days’ no- 
tice will be given. 

Samvuet S. Danrets. 


Chicago Grain Men Approve Plan 

Curcaco, I11., Nov. 8.—To place before 
them his proposal of checking the ad- 
vancing tendency of wheat values by pro- 
viding millers with wheat at reasonable 
prices, Julius H. Barnes, Wheat Di- 
rector, called a meeting of the cash wheat 
handlers in Chicago and at a number of 
other markets Nov. 7. Grain men here 
favored Mr. Barnes’s plan and suggested 
that wheat be sold to mills at cost price, 
plus 5@7c charges. C. H. Cuarren, 





Government Crop Report 

The government crop report for Nov. 
1 makes the total yield of corn 2,910,- 
000,000 bus, the third largest on record, 
and 327,000,000 bus more than last year. 
It has been surpassed only by the 1915 
crop of 2,995,000,000 bus, and the 1917 
crop of 3,065,000,000. 

Minnesota has 218,000,000 bus, and 
South Dakota 98,000,000, the two states 
together having 9,000,000 bus more than 
last year. 

Yields of the leading states, in thou- 
sands of bushels (000’s omitted) follow: 

1919 1918 1917 


TOW = .cccccsoccees 409,000 375,624 393,361 
Tllimoig ....eeeeene 396,208 351,450 368,466 
Indiana .....--«++.6 180,597 169,554 196,654 
ORIO ..cccsccvevece 159,544 133,200 160,936 
Minnesota ........ 218,000 110,000 91,800 
Missouri .......++. 158,432 133,860 222,442 
TOXAS ..-.ccecceios 208,000 69,000 75,900 
Nebraska ......«+. 168,625 123,086 248,196 
Kansas .....+++++- 64,365 43,523 169,536 


The buckwheat crop is 20,120,000,000 
bus, compared with 17,182,000 last year 
and a five-year average of 14,691,000. 





United Kingdom’s Living Cost 

Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 22.—Official re- 
turns recently published show that the 
average cost of living at present in the 
United Kingdom is 120 per cent higher 
than it was before the war. During the 
summer months it fell to 105 per cent, 
but all-round increases in the price of 
food as well as in house rent and fuel 
have caused it to soar once more. Com- 
pared with other European countries, 
however, the United Kingdom has a de- 
cided advantage, as shown by the follow- 
ing table: 





Belgium— Italy— 
Brussels ...... 267 43 towns ..... 181 
Antwerp ...... 273 i eee 
France— Norway... ° 
POPE co cccevucs 159 Portugal .. ° 
Other towns... 188 Sweden ......... 
Switzerland ..... 150 


In other countries the advance has been 
less marked: 


Denmark ....... 112 Australia ....... 48 
Holland ......... 108 Canada ......... 9 

DOOR. wide cicada. 57 New Zealand.... 48 
United States ... 86 South Africa .... 36 


L. F. Broexman. 





Against New York Exchange 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 8.—The practice 
of shipping companies in Canada apply- 
ing the New York rate of exchange for 
determining freight charges collected in 
Britain on goods shipped from Canada 
has brought a protest from the Canadian 
Trade Commission. The latter points out 
that British importers naturally believe 
Canada should be independent of the 
United States in these matters, and has 
asked the shipping companies to apply 
the Canadian rate of exchange. This 
would mean a saving of about 16c in the 
pound sterling, representing the 4 per 
cent premiums enjoyed by the United 
States currency in this country. The 
Canadian government merchant marine 
has already adopted the Canadian rate 
of exchange. It is now hoped that the 
shipping conference will take similar ac- 
tion. A. H. Batey. 





Expansion of Albers Company 

Ocpvex, Uran, Nov. 8.—Conferences 
regarding the plans for expansion of the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co. plant in Og- 
den, including both mill, feed mill and 
elevator, have been held during the past 
week by officials of the company. In- 
cluded in those attending these confer- 
ences at Ogden were William Albers, 
vice-president, Portland; F. A. Brown, 
director, Los Angeles; Joseph Rauch, 
chief construction engineer, San Fran- 
cisco; J. H. Hollister, manager of the 
Ogden plant, and B. L, Slack, manager 
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of the department of the company. 
The Al sd plant has a capactty 816 
bbls of oatmeal and flaked wheat daily, 
with elevator capacity of 350,000 bus. 
Vice-President Albers declined to state 
the extent of improvements planned for 
next year, but said that the plant can- 
not meet present demands, and that in- 
creases will be made if labor and ma- 
terial conditions are favorable. 


W. E. Zuppann. 


SURRENDER OF MINERS 


Opening of Way for Settlement Brings Re- 
lief to Congress, Which Hopes for 
an Early Adjournment 


Wasurneoton, D. C., Nov. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The surrender today of the 
United Mine Workers to the mandate of 
the United States court, directing can- 
cellation of. the recent strike order, has 
opened the way for an amicable settle- 
ment. of the controversy between the 
workers and coal operators. Immediately 
upon receipt of the news that the miners 
had acceded to the government order, 
Secretary of Labor Wilson announced his 
intention to call at once a conference to 
negotiate a new wage agreement. 

Attorney General Palmer, whose vigor- 
ous stand in the situation has been large- 
ly responsible for the cancellation of the 
strike order, made the following state- 
ment: “My information is that the min- 
ers have submitted to the court the form 
of an order canceling and withdrawing 
the strike order. The strike order hav- 
ing been withdrawn, the Secretary of 
Labor will today invite the operators and 
miners to meet immediately in confer- 
ence to negotiate an adjustment of their 
controversy. 

“T have been assuming at all times that 
the miners’ organization would obey the 
law when it was called to their attention 
in the way it has been, and I am glad they 
justified this assumption. 

“The way is now open to a settlement 
by the peaceful processes which should al- 
ways be employed in the settlement of 
such disputes, without injury to the gen- 
eral public.” 

Officials of the American Federation of 
Labor were frankly surprised at the an- 
nouncement from Indianapolis that the 
strike order had been rescinded. They 
declined to comment on the situation, 
however, saying that President Gompers 
might tomorrow issue a statement. 

Members of Congress who have seen 
in the continuance of the coal strike a 
bar to an early adjournment were re- 
lieved at the cancellation of*the strike 
order. Both houses are endeavoring to 
finish their business and adjourn Satur- 
day night, evening sessions with that in 
view having been inaugurated today. The 
House expects to complete its considera- 
tion of the railroad bill by Saturday, and 
the Senate hopes to complete considera- 
tion of the peace treaty on the same date. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 








Mr. Raikes Coming West 

C. F. G. Raikes, European manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, with offices in 
London, Eng., will be in Toledo for the 
remainder of this week, meeting the trade 
there with W. H. Wiggin, Jr., central 
states manager. While in Toledo he will 
confer with A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, con- 
cerning Mr. Husband’s forthcoming trip 
to Europe. 

Mr. Raikes began his journey westward 
late last week, proceeding to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore in company with W. 
Quackenbush, eastern manager of The 
Northwestern Miller. They were in Buf- 
falo Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week. 

On Saturday Mr. Raikes will go to 
Detroit to visit relatives for a few days, 
and then to Chicago. Mrs. Raikes ac- 
companies him on the American trip. 





Price of Food in Austria 
Lonpor, Ena., Oct. 22.—In a letter 
, received from Austria through a private 
source, it is stated that food is scarce 
and at an exorbitant price. Meat, when 
it can be obtained, is $2.50 per Ib, butter 
$10 per Ib, flour 50c per lb, and potatoes 
18¢ per Ib. Milk is practically unobtain- 
able, and the writer of the letter had not 

tasted milk or butter for months. 

L. F. Broexman, 
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FURTHER RAINS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
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Some Hessian Fly Reported in Fields of Early-Sown Wheat, But Late-Sown 
in Good Condition—Weather Mild and Unsettled in Central 
States—Seeding in Tennessee Retarded 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—Cloudy weath- 
.er prevailed almost the entire week, and 
further rains were reported in all sec- 
tions of Missouri and southern Illinois. 
The wheat belt received another good 
soaking, which, however, was not desired, 
as the rainfall during the past two weeks 
has been too heavy, and considerable land 
in some sections will not be planted with 
wheat, on account of the heavily soaked 

und and lateness of the season. Some 
essian fly is reported in fields of early- 
sown wheat, but late-sown is in 
condition. The acreage planted is about 
normal. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Late-sown wheat looks fine; com- 
plaint of fly in early-sown...Looks very 
well; rainfall the past two weeks was 
very heavy; acreage sown close to nor- 
i ..Good...Fair...Hessian fly de- 
stroying early-sown wheat; cold rains 
favorable to wheat...Reported not satis- 
factory, account of continued rains dur- 
ing October...Normal acreage... Ex- 
pe a and acreage normal... Planting 
delayed, account of four weeks’ rain; 
not over 25 per cent seeded. . . Normal. 

Mills included in the above reports: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il. 

H, C, Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


Perer Derwien. 





Heavy Rains in Tennessee 

Nasnviiiz, Tenn., Nov. 8.—F. M. Mc- 
Ree, commissioner of agriculture of Ten- 
nessee, states that frequent downpours 
of rain in October greatly retarded sow- 
ing wheat in the western part of the 
state. Unless conditions improve this 
month, the acreage will be greatly re- 
duced. Tennessee farmers have had no 
difficulty this fall in obtaining laborers. 
It is claimed that increased use of trac- 
tors has greatly reduced the number of 
laborers needed. 

Joun Lerrer. 





Indiana Wheat-Sowing Done 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 8.—All wheat 
to be sowed in Indiana this fall now is 
in the ground, later sowing being aban- 
doned because of wet weather, according 
to the co-operative crop-reporting service, 
a union of state and federal offices in 
charge of George C. Bryant. 

Corn-husking has been proceeding 
slowly on account of the heavy rains. 
Yields continue to run about as forecast 
in previous reports, with the best returns 
from the eastern part of the state. The 
entire crop was matured this year with 
practically no frost damage. 

Reports of the appearance of Hessian 
fly in early-sown wheat have been quite 
general, although the appearance of the 
crop, as a rule, is excellent. Rye is mak- 
ing good , and looks excellent. The 
acreage year seems to be somewhat 
larger than usual. 

Epwarp H. Zrecyer. 


Crop Conditions in Ohio 

Torepvo, Onto, Nov. 8.—Weather has 
been mild and unsettled, with further 
rains all the week. What is desired now 
is more seasonable and colder weather, 
and a good frost would probably be of 
benefit to corn. More or less corn has 
been damaged as a result of the open 
fall and the warm, wet weather which has 
prevailed. Some of the corn crop has 
also been lost recently in the lowlands 
by being carried off in floods. Another 
result of the open fall has been the ap- 
pearance of fly in wheatfields in some 
sections, but this is unusual in Ohio. 

Rains Impede Harvesting 

Wasurxotox, D. C., Nov. 8.—The 
Weather Bureau’s weekly survey, issued 
Nov. 5, indicates that the harvesting of 
crops and other farm work were greatly 
hindered by rain in southwestern, cen- 
tral, and northeastern and 


sections, 
snow and cold weather in the Northwest. 





Good progress was made in the Southeast 
and the central great plains region. 

Corn-husking was delayed by wet 
weather in many central and southwest- 
ern districts, and by cold weather and 
snow in the North; but this work pro- 
gressed well under more favorable con- 
ditions in the central great plains, Con- 
siderable damage was done to corn in 
shock in southwestern and central states. 

Rainfall was frequent during the week 
in the central and western portions of 
the cotton belt, but in the more eastern 
districts it was generally light, with un- 
seasonably high temperatures. The con- 
tinued wet and cloudy weather was un- 
favorable for cotton from the Mississippi 
valley westward, and picking made very 
slow progress. 

The rains and snows during the week 
just closed and the week pees have 

nm very beneficial to fall-sown grain in 
the western plateau region and in the far 
northwestern states, while the recent 
rains and warm weather in the middle 
Atlantic Coast states were favorable in 
promoting germination and _ growth. 
Winter wheat made satisfactory advance- 
ment throughout the winter wheat belt, 
and is mostly in excellent condition. It 
continued too wet for seeding, however, 
in some southern districts of the belt, 
particularly in the lower great plains, in 
Arkansas, and over the southern drain- 
age area of the Ohio River, while the 
seeding of winter grains has been fur- 
ther delayed in California and in some 
a gary localities by lack of moisture. 
Wheat has made sufficient growth in por- 
tions of the central great plains to af- 
ford excellent pasture. 

Rains have been beneficial in the east- 
ern portion of the winter oats belt, but 
it continues too wet, and seeding has 
been further delayed in the western por- 
tion. Rye is making good growth in prac- 
tically all districts. Some damage was 
caused to buckwheat in fields.in the Ap- 
palachian Mountain section and the east- 
ern lake region by too much rain, while 
further damage from the same cause has 
been done to rice in the lower Mississippi 
valley; the harvesting of an _ excellent 
crop of rice is progressing in California. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





Winter Wheat Up in Utah 

Oeven, Uran, Nov. 8.—Winter-wheat 
seeding has been completed in some dis- 
tricts of Idaho and has made headway 
in others, according to United States ag- 
ricultural department pic aps from Poca- 
tello. Some of the early-sown wheat is 
up and looking fine. Snowfall through- 
out the mountain regions has been heavy, 
with prospects for ample irrigation water 
supplies next year. 

W. E. Zoprann. 





CAUGHT IN FLAX BULGE 
Veteran Duluth Flaxseed 


A Wine 


W. H. Kiichli, 
Operator, Forced to Susp 
Board of Trade Takes Action 


Doutvrs, Miyn., Nov. 10—W. H. 
Kiichli, doing business under the name 
of the Standard Grain Co., Duluth, was 
caught short in the big 25 to Sle flax 
bulge on Friday, Nov. 7, and forced to 
suspend business, pending assignment 
for the benefit of creditors. The attor- 
ney for the company advised that it 
would take several days before matters 
could be straightened out and a state- 
ment made as to the liabilities and as- 
sets of the concern. 

Mr. Kiichli was one of the best-known 
flaxseed operators on the Duluth Board 
of Trade, his connection extending back 
15 years or more. 

As a result of the suspension, the di- 
rectors of the Duluth Board of Trade, to 
ward off any undue flurry in the market, 
served notice Saturday morning, before 
the opening of trading, that the clearing- 
house would not clear any trades at more 
than 5c over Friday night’s closing price. 

The clearing-house gave notice 
that members of the Clearing Association 
having open trades in flaxseed would be 
called on each morning for 20c per bu 








mar; before the opening, on their | 
or short takin credit rr) 
the amount called in the afternoon set- 
tlement. 

F. G. Cartson. 


CAR SITUATION IS EASIER 


Interior Millers of Southwest Report Some- 
what Less Difficulty in Obtaining Rolling 
Steck for Flour and Feed Loading 

Interior millers of the Southwest re- 
port somewhat less difficulty in securing 
ears for flour and feed loading. It can- 
not be said that the situation is yet satis- 
factory, but difficulties are reduced and 
indications are encouraging. This week 
brought in additional supplies of empties 
from eastern territories, and both the 
grain and railroad authorities are mak- 
ing extra efforts to get cars into Kansas 
to facilitate shipment of wheat that is 
being damaged from day to day in west- 
ern districts, 

Reduction of the volume of the railroad 
traffic by the coal strike has been of as- 
sistance to the wheat growers. By the 
release of thousands of coalcars a large 
number of boxcars became available for 
immediate use in the movement of grain. 

The available empty cars are not nu- 
merous enough to satisfy Chicago millers, 
but in view of this the amount of flour 
turned out is surprising. Each day 
seems to afford just about enough cars 
to keep the mills going. 

The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
has issued a circular declaring that grain- 
cars have been too lightly loaded, and 
that this situation must be remedied. 

The Railroad Administration is pre- 
paring to make a special effort to move 
the corn crop. 

The Southwestern Millers’ League last 
week filed formal protest against the pro- 
posal to increase the minimum carload 
shipment of grain products to 60,000 lbs. 
The action is to be taken by individual 
lines, through the application of new 
tariffs to be filed immediately and effec- 
tive on five days’ notice, under freight 
rate authority No. 16,368, issued by Ed- 
ward Chambers and Max Thelan, of the 
United States Railroad Administration. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the league, 
says that, while protest is being filed, he 
assumes that it will accomplish nothing, 
since the step is taken as an emergency 
measure, in view of the limited car sup- 
ply. Mr. Topping believes that, since the 
increased minimum will stop double 
loading of cars, it will in a measure de- 
feat its own purpose, so far as flour car- 
loads are concerned. 

* 








Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 8.—Progress 
is being made in connection with grain- 
loading in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Ne- 
braska and Colorado, where conditions 
have necessitated extra attention because 
of some of the wheat being on the 
ground, Director General of Railroads 
Hines announced this week. 

Reports as of Nov. 3 indicate that 127 
more cars of grain and grain products 
were loaded in that week in the territory 
mentioned than the average for the week 
ended Oct. 28, there having been a steady 
increase in the loading of grain each day 
since that time. This increase is divided: 
Kansas, 71 cars; Nebraska, 27; Okla- 
homa, 22; Texas, 11,—with just enough 
decrease in other states to make the net 
gain 127 cars. In the five states men- 
tioned the amount of grain on the ground 
decreased 359,000 bus between Oct. 28 
and Nov. 3. ; 

Arrangements have been made, as a 
result of special attention paid to this 
situation, whereby 125 cars suitable for 
grain-loading will be turned over to the 
railroads at Kansas City within 24 hours, 
to be sent out for grain-loading, this per- 
formance to be continued tomorrow, and 
suitable grain boxcars to be delivered 
thereafter whenever available, This proc- 
ess does not have any effect on the load- 
ing at Kansas City. In addition to the 
efforts being put forward on the Santa 
Fe Railroad, the Rock Island and Mis- 
souri Pacific are specializing on forward- 
ing. grein ears west from Kansas City. 

the railroads in the territory are 
being checked closely for misuse of grain 
cars at freighthouses, and railroads are 
co-operating by fixing all cars which can 
be made fit for grain with light repairs, 
and ordering them forward to the Kan- 
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sas, Texas and Oklahoma territory in- 
stead of using them Nace eg ky 

With particular reference to the plains 
division of the Santa Fe Railroad in 
Texas, where there has been particular 
difficulty, there were 42 cars of grain 
loaded on Nov. 4, 44 on Nov. 5 and 75 
placed on the division for use Nov. 6. 
This loading compares with an average of 
10 cars daily for the period Oct. 20 to 30. 
This loading is expected to be increased 
from now on. 

Joun J. Marnrnan, 


HARBOR STRIKE IS SETTLED 


New York Longshoremen, After Being Out 
Four Weeks, Resume Work at Old Rate 
of Pay—Normal Conditions Returning 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 8.—The New 
York longshoremen, after a strike of four 
weeks, have decided to return te work at 
the old rate of pay, on Mayor Hylan’s 
promise that he will try to get the Na- 
tional Adjustment Commission to grant 
a rehearing in their case. The commis- 
sion, before the strike, allowed them 70c 
an hour and $1.10 for overtime, but they 
refused to accept it, and have been draw- 
ing no pay at all for a month past. Now 
they will get 65c an hour and $1 for 
overtime, unless the commission reverses 
itself and grants the rate for which they 
struck. 

In the four weeks they have been idle 
they have lost far more than they will 
get back in a long time from a higher 
schedule, if that should be granted, which 
is problematical. They have inflicted a 
positive financial loss on themselves, be- 
sides their loss of standing before the 
public. The loss to trade and business is 
estimated at from $25,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000. Altogether, the longshoremen . 
have furnished a convincing illustration 
of the unprofitableness of striking first 
and arbitrating afterward. 

Shipping conditions are returning to 
normal with comparative rapidity. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 








San Francisco Chamber to Intervene 

San Francisco, Car. Nov. 8.—The 
Chamber of Commerce will intervene in 
the riggers’ and stevedores’ strike. <A 
letter has been sent to all members and 
to prominent merchants of the city ask- 
ing for funds “to do all things necessary 
to move the port’s shipping and to re- 
store commerce to its normal condition 
at the earliest possible moment.” 

The Chamber of Commerce expressly 
said that in deciding to undertake to 
break the deadlock, which has paralyzed 
the activity of the waterfront for the last 
six weeks, it acted without regard to the 
merits of the controversy between the 
Riggers’ and Stevedores’ Union and their 
employers. In an announcement, the 

resident of the chamber said the cham- 
ver took the position that, with a freight 
embargo of San Francisco in sight Pa 
cause of the difficulty of handling traffic, 
the labor situation on the waterfront was 
a matter of public concern. 

R. C. Mason. 





MERCHANT MARINE MEASURE 


House Approves Plan Under Which Shipping 
Board Would Sell Vessels Built During 
War to American Interests 


Wasurneton, D. C. Nov. 8.—The 
House today passed the first of a series 
of measures calculated to return the 
American merchant marine to private 
ownership and operation at the earliest 
practicable time. The measure directs 
the Shipping Board to sell to American 
interests as rapidly as possible vessels 
built by the board during the war, and 
to cease new construction until expressly 
authorized to resume the building pro- 
gramme by Congress. 

Government owned vessels are to be 
sold, under the terms of the bill, on a 
deferred payment plan which will com- 
pletely amortize payments within 10 
years. The Shipping Board is to con- 
tinue as a regulatory body, but devoid of 
most of its war authorities. 

Joun J. Manrrnan, 


The United States has opened a credit 
of $15,000,000 to Ukraine, according to 
the Ukrainian press bureau in London. 
This money will be used for the purchase 
of American goods. 
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CHICAGO EXPECTS BUYING 


Trade Looks for Resumption of Export Pur- 
chases by Grain Corporation Shortly 
—New York Less Hopeful 


Curcaco, Itt., Nov. 8.—It is very gen- 
erally understood in Chicago and in the 
trade at large that the Grain Corpora- 
tion will very shortly resume the buyin 
of flour, and that the first contracts wi 
call for first clears. Whether this be true 
or not, it is certain that the sales of clear 
flour to the East have taken a sudden 
turn for the better. Rumor attributes 
this business not so much to Chicago and 
near-by millers as to certain of the larger 
millers in the Northwest. The prices are 
said to have been better than buyers 
would pay here, namely, around $9 bbl, 
jute. Whether these bookings would in- 
dicate that some one has advance in- 
formation on what the Grain Corpora- 
tion will do in the near future is not 
known, of course, but certain buyers in 
markets like New York City are said to 
have taken on long lines of first clear of 
strong character and good color. 

C. H. Cmarien. 
* * 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 8.—The Grain 
Corporation is still out of the market, 
and there are no indications of when 
further purchases will be made. With 
the end of the strike it is hoped that the 
congestion here may be somewhat cleared 
up, and some of these stocks moved 
across the water, but unless a better 
market is found for government flour 
and larger shipments are made, it seems 
very improbable that additional pur- 
chases will be made for some time. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 
* * 


Torepo, Onto, Nov. 8.—Nothing could 
serve to emphasize the need of export 
buying more than the present absence of 
it. Millers are hoping that the Grain 
Corporation may resume buying shortly, 
although there are no signs of it at pres- 
ent. It was rumored this week that 
further purchases of clear flour by the 
Grain Corporation would be made very 
soon. Millers have been obliged to ac- 
cumulate clears, as there has been no 
market for them. 

W. H. Wieern, Jr. 





BAKERS’ SUGAR TROUBLES 


Great Difficulty Experienced in Boston and 
’ Vieinity in Meeting Requirements 
—Sale of Flour Affected 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 8.—The bakers of 
Boston and vicinity are experiencing 
great difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
sugar to meet their requirements, and 
this shortage is having a serious effect 
upon their output. Many of the big 
bakers have stopped making cake an 
pastry entirely, while others have re- 
duced their output to the minimum. As 
for the small baker, he has gone out of 
the cake and pastry business entirely. 

Great difficulty is also being experi- 
enced in obtaining a sufficient amount of 
glucose for sweetening ey ag and the 
baking trade is generally in bad shape 
in consequence. 

This restriction in the output of cake 
and pastry is having its effect upon the 
sale of soft winter wheat flours. Mill- 
ers’ representatives report hardly any 
demand for such flours of any grade, but 
straights especially are a drug upon the 
market and are almost impossible of sale. 

Louis W. DeP ass. 





Mitwavuxer, Wis., Nov. 8.—The short- 
age of sugar in Milwaukee became so 
acute this week that on Thursday the 
bakers openly expressed the greatest ap- 
prehension that it would be impossible 
for them to continue operations after 48 
hours unless relief was provided. No 
deliveries of sugar have been made to 
bakers since Oct. 29 or 30. Previously, 
the supply was not more than 40 to 45 
per cent of actual needs. - 
H. N. Wuson. 


Agricultural Census in Utah 
Osven, Utan, Nov. 8.—Requests of the 
United States rs ge oa of Agricul- 
ture for statistical data regarding the 





yield and acreage of various cereal, root 


and hay crops, together with the acreage 
seeded this fall to wheat and rye, are 
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now being considered by one-seventh of 


the farmers of the state. U the basis 
of the rts received, the Utah branch 
of the department will make its esti- 


mates of the yields and the prospects for 
next season. 
W. E. Zuppann. 





RATE HEARING IN CHICAGO 


Findings in Johnson Case to Be Reported 
to Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington—Arguments Nov. 21 

Cuicaco, I1u., Nov. 8.—Traffic men, 
millers and grain men from the larger 
markets of the Northwest, Southwest and 
some of the eastern centers, attended an 
important gathering in Chicago this week. 
They were here to present evidence, at 
hearings before R. W. Woolley, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to the 
effect that undue influence was being ex- 
erted against northwestern centers on 
grain rates, so as to divert the grain 
trade of the Northwest to Chicago. 

The hearings involved the suggestion 
that recommendations of a committee of 
the Railroad Administration at Chicago, 
headed by A. C. Johnson, traffic manager 
for the Chicago & North Western Lines, 
should be incorporated in railroad tariffs, 
practically abolishing all transit privi- 
leges for grain passing through Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth. Opponents 
of this plan claim that the Johnson rec- 
ommendations would make the three 
cities mentioned virtually way stations, 
and would be correspondingly beneficial 
to Chicago, Milwaukee and other mar- 
kets. 

Minneapolis was especially well repre- 
sented at the hearings, a dozen grain 
men and millers, together with W. P. 
Trickett, manager of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, being present. 
Charles E. Elmquist and C, A. Sever- 
ance, St. Paul, acted as legal counsel for 
northwestern interests. There were rep- 
resentatives from Duluth, Omaha, Sioux 
City, Chicago, Louisville, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, New York City and the South- 
western Millers’ League. 

The hearings extended over a greater 
period than was anticipated, and it was 
found necessary to hold a session Friday 
evening, Nov. 7. The findings will be 
reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington, and argu- 
ments will be heard by the Commission in 
Washington, Nov. 21. A vast amount of 
the evidence was presented by delegates 
from the Northwest. 





C. H. CHatten. 





Prohibition Enforcement Bill Signed 
Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 8.—Presi- 
dent Wilson has signed the urgent de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, which carries 
$2,500,000 for enforcement of the war- 
time prohibition and the food and fuel 
control act. A bill introduced by Senator 
Edge, of New Jersey, would amend this 
act by striking out the prohibition it 
contains against the expenditure by the 
Department of Justice of the funds pro- 
vided to prosecute labor or farm organi- 
zations for violation of the anti-trust 
acts. The Edge measure will be strongly 
opposed by senators and representatives 
from the farm states, as well as those 
friendly to organized labor. Unless de- 
velopments in the industrial situation de- 
mand a large-scale action against labor 
by the federal government, it is unlikely 
that Congress will act favorably on the 
proposal. Joun J, Marrrnan. 





Definitions of Millfeeds 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., Nov. 8.—At the re- 
quest of A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, Samuel 
Plant, president of the St. Louis Mill- 
ers’ Club, recently called a meeting and 
appointed a committee of millers and 
feed dealers to consider the matter of 
definitions of millfeeds. At a meeting 
held Nov. 5, this committee made a num- 
ber of recommendations. : 

The group appointed to attend the 
meeting of feed control officials, Nov. 20, 
in Washington, D. C., where the ques- 
tion of proposed changes in the defini- 
tions of some millfeeds will be taken up, 
consists of E. C. Dreyer, E. T. Stanard, 
A. C. Bernet, E. C. Andrews, Jr., and 
Cc. E. Valier. 
It was suggested that samples of the 


different grades of feed be sent to Pro- 
fessor L. A. Fitz, of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, who has charge of the matter of 
definitions for the Association of Feed 
Control Officials. 

Perer Dervien: 





GROWERS LOSE TEST CASE 


Claim That Fair Price for Wheat Was Not 
Paid to Indiana Farmers Fails 
te Bring Redress 


Inpranapous, Inv. Nov. 8,—Grain- 
raisers in Indiana, acting through the 
State Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions, have lost a test case against 
Hoosier millers and elevator owners, in 
which they contended that $2.11 bu was 
not a fair price for No. 1 wheat when 
the threshing season first began. The 
claim was made that, taking the basic 
price fixed by the United States Grain 
Corporation at Chicago and New York 
as a premise, producers should receive 
at least 5c more per bu. 

When $2.11 was being paid for No. 1, 
$2.08 was being paid for No. 2, with 
other grades in proportion. Most of the 
wheat marketed in the leading grain 
counties of the state tested either No. 1 
or No. 2. As a result of the protests 
made by farmers, William Bosson, of 
Indianapolis, an officer of the farmers’ 
organization, filed an official complaint 
with the Grain Corporation, in which it 
was alleged that he should have been 
paid 5c bu more for wheat delivered 
about the middle of June at an elevator 
at Castleton, for which he received $2.11. 

A hearing on the complaint was held 
in this city, and D. Irwin, vice- 
president of the Corporation, who con- 
sidered the evidence, in his decision, which 
was made public here today, says that 
Mr. Bosson failed to follow the methods 
provided by the Grain Corporation for 
the adjustment of differences between 
producers of wheat and dealers. 

The early season prices were informal- 
ly discussed by members of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association and the In- 
diana Millers’ Association, with the pur- 
pose of agreeing on what constituted a 
fair handling charge. The decision of 
Mr. Irwin sustains them, and, in addition, 
they point out that since that time they 
have made allowances for insurance and 
storage to farmers, the prices for wheat 
now being paid on the wagon market in 
Indianapolis, being $2.15 bu for No. 1 
red, $2.12@2.14 for No. 2 and $2.08@2.11 
for No. 3, with other grades on their 
merits. 





Epwarp H, Zreener. 





JOSEPH M. BELL RESIGNS 





Secretary of American Association of the 
Baking Industry Succeeded by D. P. 
Chindblom, Former Field Organizer 


Joseph M. Bell, of Chicago, has re- 
signed as secretary of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, and has 
been succeeded by D. P. Chindblom, who 
since May 1, 1919, has been the field or- 
ganizer of the association. 

In a statement, Mr. Bell says that his 
disposition to resign has existed since. the 
1918 convention, and was due to the 
realization that his special training was 
not of a kind that enabled him to do the 
work the association most needs, He has 
served under five presidents of the na- 
tional association and under 13 other 
members of the executive committee, not 
counting President Gordon Smith and 
the new members of the present board 
of directors. 

Mr. Bell worked out the federation 
plan of membership in the national as- 
sociation and, learning that some of the 
principal members of the board feel that 
the time is not ripe for or out this 
plan, he considered it right that he should 
step aside and allow some one else to 
take his place whose ideas and abilities 
are more in keeping with the purposes 
of the new board. He felt that it would 
not be fitting for him to continue as 
secretary when he had committed him- 
self to a policy so much at variance with 
the policy of the administration. He 
leaves with the friendliest of feelings to- 
ward all officially connected with the as- 
sociation. 
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ORGANIZES MILL WORKERS 


- Campaign Being Waged Among Men in Cali- 


fornia Flour and Rice Plants by Agent 
' of International Union 
San- Francisco, Car., Nov. 11.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—A campaign of organi- 
zation among workers employed in flour 
and rice mills is being conducted through- 
out California by John Rader, general 
organizer for the International Union of 
Brewers, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America. R. J. Musser, of 
Seattle, is now in California organizing 
councils of the Association of Profes- 
sional Millers. 
R. C. Mason. 





PERMIT SYSTEM SUSPENDED 


Grain Corporation Removes Restrictions on 
Shipments, Effective Nov. 10—May 
Be Made Permanent 


The Grain Corporation has announced 
that, effective Monday, Nov. 10, all per- © 
mit restrictions on shipments of grain 
from country points to terminals, unless 
destined for export, would be suspended. 
It is believed that cancellation of permit 
requirements on shipments between ter- 
minal markets will follow. 








House Passes Edge Bill 

Wasninoton, D. C., Nov. 8.—The 
House yesterday passed the so-called 
Edge bill, which amends the federal re- 
serve act to provide additional credit and 
banking accommodations for American 
export trade and international business 
operations. The measure, which is an 
elaboration of section 25 of the original 
act, authorizes the creation, under fed- 
eral charter, of American corporations 
to engage in international banking opera- 
tions. The Edge bill has already passed 
the Senate, and now will go to confer- 
ence. Joun J. Marrinan. 





Would Extend Food Control Act 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 8.—Attorney 
General Palmer has asked Congress to 
extend the Lever food control act for a 
period of six months after the formal 
conclusion of peace. 

Testifying before the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, yesterday, the attor- 
ney general said that conditions in the 
United States immediately following the 
formal proclaiming of peace may make 
it even more necessary that the govern- 
ment continue some measure of its war- 
time regulation over the food and fuel 
industries than did the conditions which 
caused enactment of the original law. 

“Unnatural conditions would be taken 
advantage of by unscrupulous people,” 
the attorney general said. “The main 
purpose of the extension,” he added, 
“would be to stop profiteering.” 

Joun J. Marrinan, 





John W. Eckhart Ill 

Cuicaoo, Itt., Nov. 10.—John W. Eck- 
hart, for many years prominent in the 
wholesale flour business, is quite ill. For 
some time his health has not been of the 
best, and of late he has found it neces- 
sary to give up active duties. It was 
said today that he was under the care 
of a specialist, due to heart trouble: 

C. H. Cmarren. 





Montreal Bread Prices Advance 

Monrreat, Que., Nov. 8.—The English 
bakers of Montreal advanced the price 
of bread le on Nov. 3, and now retail it 
at 18¢ per loaf. This is the first increase 
since Nov. 26, 1917, when bread jumped 
from Ile to 12c. Owing to the fact that 
fully half of their output goes to the 
stores, bakers point out that they will 
receive an average of but 12%,c per loaf 
under the new price. They claim that 
the loaf delivered cost 11.8c and that 
they were receiving 12c, giving them a 
profit of one-fifth cent per loaf. Om the 
same date the French bakers marked u 
their prices from llc to 12% per loaf. 
The reason given for the general advance 
was increased cost of production. It is 
also stated that a barrel of flour today 
makes from 2 to 2% loaves of bread 
less than it did two years ago. The dif- 
ference of lc per loaf between the prices 
of the English and the French product 
is accounted for in quality. 

Tuomas S. Barx. 
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Flour demand seems to have flattened 
out in the last week. Temporarily, 
there seems to be an absolute lack of in- 
terest, and new business is hard to get. 
As usual in times of stress, competition 
is very keen and price-cutting rampant. 
If anything, mills are selling more short 
patent to family trade than usual. This 
is significant, and may indicate an in- 
creased home consumption. Close ob- 
servers say that housewives are again 
taking up home-baking, being impressed 
by the talk of the high cost of labor in 
bakeshops. 

Mills, of course, are pretty well sold 
ahead, but they are meeting with more 
than the usual difficulty in getting ship- 
ping directions. It is only by constant 
hammering that they are able to get 
enough to keep them running from week 
to week. The mill that has two weeks’ 
shipping directions on hand is an excep- 
tion. A decrease in output seems in- 
evitable. 

Prices were advanced almost daily 
last week to keep pace with rising cash 
wheat premiums. The strength, how- 
ever, did not stimulate demand. Late 
in the week, when it was announced that 
the government would release surplus 
stocks of wheat in order to check the 
advance, the market reacted a trifle. 
Choice hard wheat values in Minneapolis 
were not affected, though thin off-grades 
declined 5@10c bu. This permitted a 
change in figuring mixtures, however, and 
a few mills Monday reduced quotations 
20@40c bbl. 

First clear flour is as dull as ever. 
About the only sales mills are able to 
make are a few barrels at a time. In 
consequence, stocks continue to increase 
and mills would welcome an opportunity 
to dispose of their loading. They look 
forward to the time when the Grain Cor- 
poration will resume buying for export. 
Second clear is dull and neglected. In 
fact, it is seldom mentioned any more. 

Quotations this week are the highest 
they have been since April last, at which 
time the Grain Corporation began resell- 
ing in domestic markets flour bought for 
export, in order to reduce values. Short 
patent family flour is quoted at $12.90@ 
13.50 bbl; standard patent, $12.55@13.10; 
bakers patent, $12.20@12.75, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks; first clear $8.50@8.75, and 
second clear $6@6.50, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is very unsettled. 
While city mills claim to be sold ahead 
for upwards of 30 days, yet every few 
days a lot of distress feed is thrown on 
the market, which helps to keep prices 
down. Bran is held nominally by city 
mills at $38.50@39.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, but interior mills are 
understood to be offering at $38, while 
resellers on Nov. 8 offered bran on track 
at as low as $37. 

The situation in regard to standard 
middlings is much the same as is bran. 
City mills generally ask $43@44 ton, in- 
terior mills $42, and it is claimed that 
one local mill during the week offered 
standard middlings on track at as low 
as $41. Jobbers made counter offers at 
$40, but their bids were not accepted. 
Buyers’ ideas of values, however, range 
around $40. 

The weakness in corn and the recur- 
rent rumors that arrangements were be- 
ing made to import corn into this coun- 
try have been reflected in the millfeed 
market. Colder weather is needed to 





stimulate buying, and until this sets in, 
a soft market is looked for. 

Demand for the heavier grades, such 
as flour middlings and red dog, is nom- 
inal. There are no big offerings, how- 
ever, and values have not dropped rela- 
tively as much as have bran and stand- 
ard :middlings. Flour middlings are 
quoted at $54@55 ton, red dog at $62@ 
63, and rye middlings at $43@44, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THIS WOOK 2. ccccccccsces 440,615 80 
Tamet WOOK occ cscs vccccess 454,390 83 
FORF BHO cecccesessscsvise 346,895 66 
TWO Years AGO ...+--eeees 563,805 110 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pct. 
APRGP 2.6.0 0'0% 49 307,320 185,775 60 
TOES. ceses 49 307,320 170,755 55 
tt) Pee 61 389,610 260,735 67 


*Week ended Nov. 8.:tWeek ended Nov. 1. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 24 were in operation Nov. 11: 


Century Milling Co’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C, D, E and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


Most of the mills will close down at 
noon today and start up at 6 this evening. 
A few will be down all day. 


B, F 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 8, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ...3,243 1,287 3,254 3,415 5,097 

Duluth ........ 954 4,226 1,154 631 65,719 
Totals 


cteveces 4,197 5,512 4,408 4,046 10,816 
Duluth, b’d’d... ... eee ees 246 190 





Totals ....... 4,197 5,512 4,408 4,292 11,006 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Nov. 8, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1919 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis .. 37,321 41,480 30,851 36,642 
Duluth ....... 7,343 49,042 9,979 10,760 
Totals ...... 44,664 90,522 40,830 47,402 
Duluth, BGG... 2000s cevee cvoss 1,145 
Totals ...... 44,664 90,522 40,830 48,547 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Nov. 8, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 6,89§ 22,312 636 8,932 3,385 
Duluth..... 3,678 21,998 1,490 9,730 10,458 


Totals ...10,574 44,310 
Duluth, b’d’d ... eve 


-+-10,574 44,310 


2,126 18,662 13,843 
oe 547 182 








Totals 2,126 19,209 14,025 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was very strong and active 
most of last week. Mills were keen buy- 
ers, as usual, of milling wheat, and were 
especially interested in cars that could 
be used for flour shipments. A few sales 
went over the $3 mark, but prices av- 
eraged $2.85@3 for No. 1 dark and $2.65 
@2.80 for No. 1 northern. Since Friday, 
market has been easier, due to govern- 
ment offers of winter wheat. Prices on 
choice grades are unchanged, but any- 
thing below No. 3 is 5@10c bu lower. 
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There was an active demand for every- 
thing at the lower prices. 

Winter wheat was strong the first of 
the week. Offerings were much lighter, 
due to the individual permit — and 
demand was fairly active. The govern- 
ment offerings of winter wheat weakened 
the market, and prices dropped daily. 
Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted around 
$2.40 bu. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was steady, 
with quite brisk demand. Corn seemed 
to be the most active, and prices show a 
gain for the week. Offerings are rather 
light, and consist mostly of new corn. 
Pacific Coast buyers were in the market 
on several days. Closing prices Nov. 10: 
No. 8 yellow, $1.46@1.50 bu; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.42@1.48. 

Oats were in good demand and steady, 
compared with the futures. Demand was 
mostly local. No export inquiry. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 3 white, 675,@68%c bu; 
No. 4 white, 645, @665¢c. 

Rye was steady and active. Mills and 
elevators were good buyers, with mills 
taking most of the light offerings. No. 
2 closed at $1.33, @1.34 bu. 

Barley was quite active and steady. 
Choice grades, as usual, were wanted. 
Medium and lower grades showed more 
strength the past week, and demand im- 
proved considerably. Closing range, 
$1.07@1.32 bu. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 


The flaxseed market is unchanged. Of- 
ferings continue light, and crushers take 
everything offered. Argentine seed is 
beginning to come through again, and 
considerable of it is in transit. No. 1 
flaxseed is quoted at $2.70@2.75 bu. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal 
was brisk the past week, and prices firm. 
Crushers report a good consumptive de- 
mand and business the best for many 
weeks. One mill has withdrawn tempo- 
rarily from the market. Linseed oil meal 
is held at $75 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Export demand for oil cake also 
picked up. Danish and Dutch buyers 
were in the market for fair quantities. 
British buyers are out of the market, due 
no doubt to the fact that the government 
sold large stocks to dealers. Oil cake 
is quoted at $75 ton, New York. 


MINNESOTA STATE SUPPLIES 


The State Board of Control at St. 
Paul, Minn., is asking for bids on 1,340 
bbls of straight, unbleached flour, in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks, for shipment to the va- 
rious state institutions during the quarter 
ending Dec. 31, 1919. Mills desiring to 
bid on this flour are requested to fur- 
nish C. H. Bailey, of the University 
Farm, St. Paul, with a 10-lb sample. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Peter Van Buren has returned from 
Chattanooga, and is now head miller for 
the Empire Milling Co., Janesville, Minn. 

J. C. Irwin, formerly with the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., is now 
millwright for the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co. 

Many interior millers took advantage 
of the Minnesota-Illinois football game 
to visit in Minneapolis Friday and Sat- 
urday last. 

Rye millers are figuring on meeting 
shortly in Chicago to organize an export 
company similar to the Millers’ Export 
Association, 

Feed manufacturers are in the market 
for screenings, and are buying for De- 
cember shipment. Prices are a trifle 
stronger, with supplies somewhat limited. 

Fred C. Van Dusen, of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., Minneapolis, has been 
elected a trustee of the Farmers’ & Me- 
chanics’ Savings Bank, to succeed the 
late John Washburn. 

No decision has been arrived at as 
yet in regard to the rebuilding of the 
Fremo cereal mill at Minneapolis, which 
burned 10 days ago. The insurance ad- 
justers are still at work. 

The Old-Fashioned Millers, Inc., of St. 
Paul, Minn., filed articles of incorpora- 
tion this week. J. C. Enright, formerly 
connected with the Lindeke Roller Mills, 
is one of the principals. 

A. M. McHenry, of the Hales & Ed- 
wards Co., Chicago, is in Minneapolis en 
route to Portland, Oregon, where he is 
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to take charge of the feed department of 
the new Olympia Cereal Co. 

J. H. Hammill, vice-president of the 
Strong-Seott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, left 
during the week for the Pacific Coast, 
where his company is furnishing machin- 
ery for two or three new mills. 

At a meeting of the northwest district 
freight traffic committee, to be held in St. 
Paul Nov. 18, rates on grain. products 
from Minneapolis rate points to Mis- 
souri River points will be considered. 

Paul H. Kirk, Minnesota field agent of 
the Department of Agriculture, estimates 
the corn crop of Minnesota this year at 
118,800,000 bus, against 110,000,000 a 
year ago. The corn is of a high quality. 

W. B. Emery, district sales-manager 
for the New Prague Flouring Mill Co, 
with headquarters at Oshkosh, Wis., has 
accepted the position of sales-manager 
for the Hormel Milling Co., Austin, 
Minn. 

G. E. Klueck, of the Gerhard-Klueck 
Baking Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was a Min- 
neapolis visitor during the week. Mr. 
Klueck looked over some of the local 
shops in company with Jack Tod, special 
demonstrator for the Fleischmann Co. 

The annual meeting of the Tri-State 
Grain Growers’ Association is to be held 
at Fargo, N. D., Jan. 20-23. The Equity 
Co-operative Exchange of St. Paul and 
Fargo will hold its annual meeting in 
connection with the Tri-State convention. 

John S. Watson, a prominent attorney 
of Fargo, N. D., died suddenly of heart 
disease Nov. 9. Mr. Watson was a stock- 
holder in the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
his interest in that concern dating back 
to the time when it was organized in 
North Dakota. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., has placed an order with E. J. 
Dalby, northwestern representative of the 
Wolf Co., for a Wolf experimental mill 
for its laboratory. The Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co. recently purchased a similar 
outfit from the Wolf Co. 


The Industrial Commission of North 
Dakota, at a meeting in Bismarck. Nov. 
5, decided to locate the state-owned mill 
and terminal elevator at Grand Forks. 
The city is to donate the site, and the 
Commercial Club is to guarantee the sale 
of $1,000,000 worth of bonds. 


The Opsal-Fleming Co. has started in 
the millfeed jobbing business in Min- 
neapolis, with offices in the Corn Ex- 
change. Rudolph Opsal, formerly assist- 
ant sales-manager for the St. Paul Mill- 
ing Co., and Robert Fleming, son of H. 
F. Fleming, president of the St. Paul 
Milling Co., are the principals in the 
concern. 


E. A. Pynch & Co., Minneapolis, are 
increasing their roll grinding and cor- 
rugating facilities and will move their 
office and silk room to 303 South Third 
Street. George A. Brown, of Kipp- 
Kelly-Brown, Ltd. milling engineers, 
Winnipeg, has disposed of his interest in 
that company, and is now on the road for 
E. A. Pynch & Co. 


Special provisions have been made this 
week by Minneapolis milling companies 
to show visitors attending the American 
Legion convention through the various 
mills. The Washburn-Crosby Co. has 
three big busses, which leave the princi- 
pal hotels at stated intervals during the 
day. Trained guides are on hand at the 
mills to welcome visitors and show them 
through. 


E. J. Dalby, of Minneapolis, the north- 
western representative of the Wolf Co., 
has sold to the Capital City Milling & 
Grain Co., St. Paul, for its A mill, one 
K K 12-section Wolf levelsifter and two 
purifiers. This equipment, in connection 
with other changes to be made, will in- 
crease the capacity of the A mill to 500 
bbls. The company’s B mill has a ca- 
pacity of about 1,200 bbls. 


Several of the office employees of the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis, 
gave a dinner last week at the home of 
F. J. Lumsden in honor of A. L. Hale, 
who leaves this week for Milwaukee to 
become assistant sales-manager for Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc. In addition to 
Messrs. Hale and Lumsden, those pres- 
ent included F. M. Black, H. E. Kuehn 
and J. C. Mitchell. Other office associ- 
ates gave Mr. Hale a gold knife and 
watch chain. 
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Demand for the better grades of flour 
improved during the week, and was ex- 
cellent in comparison with the dull re- 
quest of the past three weeks. Sales, 
while not normal, were of greater volume, 
and more numerous. The additional in- 
quiry has had a tendency to encourage 
southwestern millers, who have just 
passed through one of the weakest 
periods, as far as demand was concerned, 
noted in the industry for many months. 
As interpreted by millers here, this sig- 
nifies that the trade, which has been 
plentifully stocked for several weeks, is 
nearing a point where a resumption of 
buying will be necessary. 

Prices, which have been steadily 
ascending for some time, reached even 
higher levels this week, with quotations 
50@60c above last week. The wheat 
market, which has gained greater strength 
each week for the past month, due to 
light offerings of the superior milling 
grades, and an opinion in the trade that 
the supply is light, was the sole factor 
in developing these exceptional prices. 
Toward the latter part of the week the 
market displayed signs of steadiness, and 
unchanged to slightly lower quotations 
were noted. This condition indicates, ac- 
cording to the grain trade, that the 
“high-water” mark has been reached for 
the present, and that prices quoted now 
may be expected to govern sales for 
some days. 

The trade still ignores clear flour in 
purchasing, and while a small number of 
the mills here report being sold up, this 
grade is generally considered a drug on 
the market, and practically unsalable. 
No excessive accumulation has been re- 
ported, due no doubt to the fact that 
mills have instructed their representatives 
to disregard the sales of the better grades 
for a time, and to bend every effort 
toward disposing of clears. Prices, while 
of great variation, are not materially 
changed, although the majority of the 
reporting millers state quotations on this 
grade are somewhat higher than last 
week. Generally, offerings are quoted at 
figures which cover only the milling ex- 
pense. 

Much difficulty in securing shipping in- 
structions has been reported by south- 
western millers. In many instances this 
delay has hampered them in filling orders, 
and several mills, which have complete 
future bookings, have been able to make 
sales which they would otherwise refuse. 

Orders this week, while not generally 
in round lots, were of larger quantities 
than have been reported recently. With 
such an unusually high market the trade 
has shown hesitation in making large 
purchases, evidently expecting a bear 
market in the near future. 

In two or three instances southwestern 
millers are reported to have been dicker- 
ing with Mexican brokers with a view to 
establishing trade relations with that 
country. The representative of one Kan- 
sas City concern stated that Mexico is 
more settled at present than at any time 
for the past several years, and that a 
profitable trade could be developed with 
little difficulty in that country. 

Patent prices are well up this week, 
with quotations ranging $11.90@129.50, 
cotton ¥,’s, Missouri River, and a maxi- 
mum price of $12.75. Larger mills, which 
are sold up, are inclined to boost the 
market, submitting quotations well above 
the prices quoted by those disposing of 
their brands from day to day. 

Straights, or 95. per cent flours, are 


_ the week in southwestern 


quoted at $11@11.50, basis jutes or cot- 
ton ¥’s, Kansas City. 

While clear flour cannot be accurately 
quoted, due to continually changing 
prices, the range today is $8.75@9.25. It 
appears that quotations on this grade are 
being placed at practically any level, 
equal to or above milling cost, which will 
suit buyers’ bids. As yet no definite 
date has been set for the resumption of 
Grain Corporation purchases, but rumors 
reaching Kansas City from New York, 
stated that the government would again 
be in the field either Dec. 5 or 15. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market displayed greater 


weakness, and demand from all sections 
except the Southeast was very poor. The 
mills generally report ability to dispose 
of their feeds at higher than market quo- 
tations, but the companies specializing in 
the feed business state an unusually se- 
vere slump has ie this week. 
Prices are stronger, due to the fact that 
buyers with large stocks are endeavoring 
to develop a bull market through abnor- 
mal bidding for small lots. One dealer, 
known to be heavily stocked, bid as high 
as $1.90 per 100 lbs, and in several in- 
stances bids reaching $1.86 were noted. 
The average quotations range $36.50@37 
ton. An extremely small demand has 
been evidenced for bran, with local deal- 
ers doing the greater portion of the buy- 
ing. Eastern jobbers are reselling bran 
purchased in Kansas City earlier in the 
year, when the market was bearish, at a 
gain of $1 ton. Quotations on shorts are 
unchanged, with offerings fair, and mills 
satisfactorily sold up for November and 
December. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TRIS WOOK .ceccvsvcscceces 83,500 89 
EMRE WOOK. oc ccrevesosccces 84,500 90 
BOP WD sewiocccvecconses 60,800 74 
TWO years ABO .......ee0e8 83,100 101 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 440,070 402,083 91% 
Last week ...... 441,570 396,068 89 
ZORF OBO 2c ccecee 391,470 242,007 61 
Two years ago... 285,020 245,920 86 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,686 bbls this week, 7,215 last 
week, 15,267 a year ago, and 9,441 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 49 report do- 
mestic business good, 31 fair, and eight 
slow and quiet. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week .......eeeeeeees 24,251 1 
Last week .....ccseceveess 21,478 89 
ROOP GBS ® best vecetcsvrinss 20,075 79 


NOTES 

Martin Ismert, sales-manager of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., is home from 
an eastern trade trip. 

J. F. Baldwin, treasurer and manager 
of the Shawnee Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, was here recently. 

W. J. Kaull, president of the Kaull 
Milling Co., is visiting his Kansas mill- 
ing properties this week. 

Clem L. gr gy sales-manager 
of the Kaull Milling Co., spent part of 
issouri. 
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J. H. Bailey, assistant secre and 
treasurer of the Peerless Flour Mills Co., 


Norton, Kansas, was here this week. 


‘Enrique Bazan, Mexico City, re- 
sentative of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co, in that territory, was here this week. 


R. M. Peek, flour broker, of Little 
Rock, Ark., representing Missouri and 
Colorado mills in that territory, spent a 
day here this week. 


Celebration of the eightieth birthday 
of William H. Waggoner, president of 
the Waggoner-Gates .Milling Co., will 
take place Nov. 15. 


Harry Bresky, Boston; president of the 
Seaboard Milling Co., has returned to 
New York after spending a week at the 
Kansas City office. 


J. B. M. Wilcox, manager of the Sea- 
board Milling Co., spent part of the week 
in Chicago, where his company will short- 
ly open a branch sales office. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, and E. H. 
Hoagland, of the same organization, are 
in Chicago attending the hearing of the 
northwestern rate case, 

J. W. Cain, sales-manager of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., left Nov. 8 for 
an extended trip through the East. C. 
L. Fontaine, Jr., of the sales department 
of the same company, recently returned 
from Texas, where he visited the trade. 

C. A. Hiebert, manager of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, was here this week on his way to a 
trade-visiting trip in Iowa. Mr. Hiebert 
says that wheat-seeding in the vicinity of 
McPherson is probably 75 per cent com- 
pleted, and that it is uncertain how much 
more can be sown. The seeded acreage 
does not look well, much of the wheat 
not yet being sprouted. Earlier-sown 
fields show an unsatisfactory stand, but 
he believes that rains would alter the en- 
tire situation. 


WICHITA 


Advancing milling wheat premiums 
and continued inquiry from flour buyers 
have stimulated advances in flour prices 
this week. This, together with a firm 
undertone to millfeed, forms a very satis- 
factory condition with the mills. The 
consuming and distributing trade, alike, 
are buying freely. Small bookings are 
the rule, but round lots are placed by 
some of the mills. Uncertainty of se- 
curing cars is curtailing large individual 
bookings and, in addition, producers are 
trying to distribute their output equitably 
with the established trade. 

The fact of the Grain Corporation not 
being in the market for flour has had no 
material effect on business here. Wichita 
mills have not been interested in prices 
heretofore obtainable on such business. 
Bookings range from 30 days to the 
limit and, with proper equipment procur- 
able, continuous operation is assured for 
at least 60 days. No labor trouble exists 
in this locality, and employees appear in 
harmony with working conditions, Gulf 
ports still are closed, limiting exporting, 
but reports indicate that this matter is 
clearing, and that movement will soon be 
resumed to the West Indies and South 
American markets. Clears and low- 
grades are draggy, with some stock on 
hand. Prices range $11.90@12 bbl . for 
95 per cent, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered 
Kansas City rate points. 

Wheat receipts at Wichita have been 
fairly good this week, mills reporting 
quality above the average. Country ele- 
vators are getting some empties, although 
many shipping points are badly con- 
gested. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed demand continues good, with 
prices firming. Deferred shipment has 
the call, but offerings of immediate are 
readily taken. Deferred stuff brings a 
shade higher price. Bran is more ac- 
tively sought for than the heavier feeds. 
Price range: bran, $1.90@1.95, mill-run 
$2.20@2.25; gray shorts, $2.50@2.55,— 
basis delivered Kansas City rate points. 

NOTES 

F. O. Jones, sales-manager for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., is back to his 
desk after an absence of several days on 
account of sickness. 

C. M. Brown, formerly sales-manager 
for the Anthony (Kansas) Mills, has ac- 


cepted a position as sales-manager for 
— Moses’ Bros. Mills, Great Bend, 


SALINAs ~~. * 

Following a week wherein. the dethand 
for flour increased until it was the. best 
in many weeks, it has become easier again 
and is still lightening: Thé mills at- 
tribute this to the high market, for flour 
quotations this week reached. the “high 
mark in a year. This is due tothe prices 
paid for wheat, these in some instances 
this week going 35c above the govern- 
ment basis. Orders are booked fairly 
well ahead, enough for 60 days, most of 
the mills report, based on the present 
car situation. November bookings are 
good, but those for December, some of 
the mills report, are not as heavy as they 
would like to see them. 

The mills are getting enough empty 
cars to keep going fairly well, and the 
situation as far as the mills is concerned 
shows a change for the better, but there 
has been no relief for the West, and 
wheat cannot be moved. Flour prices 
this week are quoted at $11.05@11.45 for 
95 per cent, basis 98-lb cottons, and 
$11.75@12.15 for fancy patent, delivered 
Kansas City. 

The market for millfeeds continues 
very good, and there is an increasing de- 
mand, despite the advance in prices. 
Quotations: bran, $1.85@1.90; mill-run, 
$2.15@2.20; gray shorts, $2.45@2.50. 


NOTES 


E. C. Allen, representative for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co. in New Mexico 
and Arizona, was here this week. 

C. S. Chase, of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., spent a day in Denver this 
week, and is now in Kansas City. 


The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
is arranging for new sidetracks along the 
south side of the plant. This will give it 
a new Union Pacific outlet west. 

M. Hagstrom, manager Smoky Valley 
Roller Mills, Lindsborg, and J. V. Bur- 
roughs, president Plainville (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., visited local mills 
this week. 

Threshers attempting to resume long- 
delayed work in northwestern Kansas 
this week could not get coal. With the 
farmers having much unthreshed wheat 
on their hands, the elevators full and the 
corn crop now moving, the condition is 
serious in that district. 





Successor to Dr. Barnard 


Inpranapouis, Inv., Nov. 8.—I. L. Mill- 
er, chemist in the state food and drug 
division of the state board of health for 
Indiana, has assumed the position of act- 
ing state food and drug commissioner, 
succeeding Dr. H. E. Barnard, who has 
become director of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking at Minneapolis. Dr. 
Barnard’s resignation took effect Friday. 
Bakeries, flour mills, and all places where 
food products are made or sold, are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the food and drug 
commissioner. 

The state board of health, it is under- 
stood, probably will make the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Miller permanent. Fie has 
announced that he plans to make no 
changes in policy or personnel, at least 
for the present. Under the administra- 
tion of Dr. Barnard the work reached a 
high standard, and attracted national at- 
tention. 

Officials and employees of the state 
board of health gave a farewell dinner 
for Dr. and Mrs. Barnard Friday eve- 
ning at the Columbia Club, this city. The 
employees of Dr. Barnard’s department 
presented him with a Thirty-Second De- 
gree Masonic emblem ring, while Mrs. 
Barnard received a bouquet of roses. 


Epwarp H. Zieener. 





Indiana Corn Show 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 8.—Indiana’s 
annual corn show, which is under the 
auspices of the State Corn Growers’ -As- 
sociation, will be held at Purdue Univer- 
sity, La Fayette, Jan. 12-17, 1920. At 
the same time Purdue will be giving its 
regular winter short course for farmers. 
The Hoosier exhibits for several years 
have developed the national corn-show 
winner. 

Epwarp H, Zreoner. 
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Flour buyers have learned that, re- 
gardless of a fixed price on wheat, grain 
can go up but cannot go below a certain 
level. is fact was well illustrated the 
past week when it was noticed that No. 
1 northern dark sold on the Chicago 
board at $3 bu and in Minneapolis at a 
few cents over. This upturn was fol- 
lowed with an advance in flour quotations 
of fully 50c bbl on the top grades, as 
compared with those of a week ago. Not 
only are wheat figures higher, but millers 
contend that, as the season advances, 
choice milling mixtures are becoming 
more difficult. 

Some of the mills in the Northwest 
are rather anxious for business, but 
values are fully 50@65c over what they 
were a week ago. This applies entirely 
to the upper grades. In sections of the 
Dakotas some millers appear to have va- 
rious methods of figuring their quotations 
to the trade here. One miller, for some 
reason or another, will quote first patent 
at around $13 bbl, jute, Chicago, and a 
near-by miller will offer at 50@65c less. 
To a certain extent this same condition 
applies to many sections in the spring 
wheat territory. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that mills in the western extreme of 
the spring wheat states are asking more 
than those in Minnesota and the lower 
half of that state. 

Soft wheat flour is very slow of sale. 
From some points, values show no gain 
over a week ago. Cracker manufacturers 
and those who use soft wheat flour claim 
that their trade is less than is usual at 
this season of the year. 

Outdoor feeding is satisfactory, in fact 
the weather has n so favorable that 
the fall and early winter call for mill- 
feeds has been slow. Quotations have 
fluctuated almost daily. 

Millers of rye flour found it necessary 
to advance their flour quotations again, 
this week, even with a dull trade. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WHS WOOK 2.0. ccsccccccces 23,250 a9 
Last week .......seseseees 23,600 90 
TP. PD et ccccccevecccese 21,000 74 
Two years ago .....seeeene 24,750 94 


IN THE CORN MARKET 


Corn millers were after white corn, 
and paid up to $1.66 for No. 1 and No. 
2 white, or 3c over the yellow of the 
same grade. Country offerings of corn 
have increased materially as the price has 
been more satisfactory, purchases for 
December shipment being made at De- 
cember price for No. 3 yellow. 

The corn market has shown greatly in- 
creased activity within the last week, 
there being more outside trade. One 
feature has been the activity on the part 
of shorts in covering, and that interest 
has greatly exceeded expectations. East- 
ern speculators, as well as local profes- 
sionals, have sold the market heavily in 
the past, and have had to cover. Prices 
at the top were up 22c from the recent 
low point for December, and those who 
had December bought and the deferred 
futures sold have secured profits, as the 
December has advanced more than the 
May, the spread at times being 7c, while 
recently the two months were almost at 
the same price. January corn is 5%,c 
under December, and July 1@14c¢ under 
the May. Wet weather and fears of a 
car shortage, also the light stocks—only 
593,000 bus here, compared with 2,173,- 


000 last year—have contributed to mak- 
ing a bull market. 


ABNORMAL SUPPLIES OF RYE 


The rye market appears to have few 
friends, and those who have been inclined 
to the buying side have paid dearly for 
the privilege in the last few months, as 
prices have declined, irrespective of the 
action of the other markets. This is 
due to the abnormal supplies, the visible 
supply being 17,248,000 bus, compared 
with 6,694,000 last year. Chicago has 
2,742,000 bus, against 439,000 last year. 


wHEAT at $3 

Those who predicted that wheat would 
sell at $3 have seen it verified in the 
sale of a few cars of choice No, 1 dark 
northern spring at that figure within a 
week, and straight No. 1 northern at 
$2.90. Even sample grade northern 
spring sold at $2.25@2.35, while the gov- 
ernment basis for No. 1 northern is $2.26. 
There is a scarcity of all spring wheat, 
and the few cars that come in daily are 
readily disposed of at advancing prices. 

Hard winters are doing better, with 
sales up to $2.43 for No. 1 and $2.40 for 
No. 2, or 15¢c above the basis. 
ters are also stronger in price, the top be- 
ing 5c above the basis. At the way wheat 
is selling it will be no surprise to see the 
government come to the relief of the 
market and sell its holdings to check the 
advancing tendency and keep the price of 
wheat flour down. Hard winters and red 
winters are selling more than $1 above 
the price of rye. 


NOTES 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, will 
leave Chicago, Nov. 13, for Daytona 
Beach, Fla., on a vacation. 

A Chicago Board of Trade member- 
ship sold Wednesday at $10,350 and an- 
other on Thursday at $10,850, net, to the 
buyer, or $10,500, net, to the seller. 

Lawrence E. Rice, of the Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., is to visit Cuba and 
some of the southern islands shortly after 
Dec. 1. His trip will be entirely on busi- 
ness. 

Stanwood Osgood, president of the Com- 
mercial Feed Co., Minneapolis, is in Chi- 
cago today on his way to principal east- 
ern markets. Mr. Osgood was formerly 
a flour broker in Chicago. He is well 
pleased with his change to Minneapolis, 
and says that his business with the new 
organization is very satisfactory. 


The Seaboard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
will open an office in Chicago before Jan. 
1. Harry Bresky, Boston manager, and 
J. B. M. Wilcox, sales-manager, Kansas 
City, who were in Chicago early in the 
week, announced their plans are as yet 
incomplete. 

Perhaps due to the fact that last sea- 
son was not a good one for the consump- 
tion of buckwheat flour, several of the 
larger dealers here carried over stocks 
for their early use. This has reflected 
on the early quotations of this product, 
and today flour can be had at $5.50 per 
100 Ibs in grain bags, or 50c less than 
10 days ago. 

Owing to the scarcity of coal and other 
difficulties, it is possible that the boat on 
which Secretary A. P. Husband, of the 
Millers’ National Federation, expects to 
sail for Europe may be delayed some- 
what. His booking is from New York on 
Nov. 15. Before sailing, he is to confer 
with C. F. G. Raikes, European manager 
of The Northwestern Miller, who is in 
this country. 

Joseph P. Griffin, former president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and head of 
the firm of J. P. Griffin & Co., has be- 
come resident partner of J. S.-Bache & 
Co., New York, one of the largest stock 
and bond houses in the country, estab- 
lished in 1869, Offices are in the Wom- 
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en’s Building at Salle and Monroe 
streets. The eater J. P. Griffin & 
Co. with the Bache house. The lat- 
ter five memberships on the. Chicago 
Board of Trade, as well as memberships 
on all the leading security and grain ex- 
changes in the country. 

C. R. McClave, president, and W. M. 
Smith, vice-president, of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., were 
in Chicago during the week, looking after 
their business interests here. Their new 
plant in Chicago is satisfactory in every 
way, and considerable flour is now being 
handled. Mr. McClave, in speaking of last 
year’s crop of wheat in Montana and 
that territory, said that the season was 
a freakish one and weather exceptionally 
poor for all grains. According to the 
weather bureau in Montana, there has not 
been a year since 1862 when there was as 
light a rainfall and lack of moisture as 
the last year. So far this season, the 
weather has been exceptionally good for 
all grain. 





WISCONSIN 

Miiwavuxee, W1s., Nov. 8.—Flour busi- 
ness this week was fairly good, and book- 
ings moderate. Sharp advances followed 
the rise in cash wheat, and ranges were 
wide. Mills have plenty of loading or- 
ders on hand. There was some improve- 
ment in the car situation, but most east- 
ern shipments are going via the lakes. 
There was a fair demand from bakers 
and grocers, who bought moderately well 
before the advance. Millers were able to 
obtain milling wheat, and have moderate 
stocks on hand.. Choice city brands of 
hard spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$13@13.70, and straight at $11.95@12.70, 
in cotton 1’s. 

Reports from outside mills show very 
satisfactory business. While the volume 
was not large, they were able to sell con- 
siderable in small lots to bakers and 
wholesale grocers. The improvement in 
the car situation was a factor. 

The call for clears was better. Fancy 
grades sold readily, but the low-grades 
continue slow. Prices were quoted at $9 
@9.80 in cotton ¥,’s. Eastern demand 
was rather slow, owing to the uncertainty 
of deliveries and possibility of railroad 
tieup owing to the coal shortage. 

There was a good demand for Kansas 
patent; bakers continue to buy fairly 
well and jobbers report a satisfactory 
week’s business. All have moderate 
stocks on hand, bought at considerably 
less than present asking prices. Quo- 
tations were $12.50@12.75, in cotton 1’s. 

There was some improvement in the 
call for rye flour. While business is far 
from normal, prospects are for a steady 
improvement in demand from all sec- 
tions. Inquiry showed a decided im- 
provement from a wide territory, and 
millers feel much encouraged. Prices 
were a shade higher at $7.60@7.80 for 
white, $7@7.10 for straight and $6.10@ 
6.50 for dark, in cotton ¥,’s. Stocks of 
milling rye here are fairly liberal. 

The demand for corn flour was good, 
and millers were able to place consider- 
able with the domestic trade. Mills are 
now operating to capacity. There was 
some export business to Holland and 
prospects for more. The strength in the 
cash corn market has stimulated buying. 
The call for corn meal was good and fair 
sales were made, both domestic and ex- 
port. Grits sold well. Prices were quot- 
ed at $3.95@4 per 100 Ibs, in sacks, for 
corn flour, $3.86 for corn meal, and $3.85 
for grits. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 


This week .......-. 24,000 15,600 65 

Last week ........ 24,000 16,400 68 

Pee PORE: 05. de cscs See =: Seen tis 

Two years ago .... 16,000 6,500 41 
MILLFEED 


There was a firmer feeling all around 
in feed prices, with bran up $1.50 per 
ton, Offerings have been rather light, 
as most of the mills are sold ahead on 
light feeds. Middlings were held fairly 
steady, but flour middlings were neglect- 
ed, as price is considered too high in 
comparison with bran. There was some 
improvement in the eastern call, and 
shippers were able to make fair sales, 
both for prompt and deferred shipment. 
Stocks are not. heavy at any points, and 
moderate buying would soon exhaust of- 
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fe There was a brisk call for hom- 
iny » and values were advanced 
sharply. Gluten feed was up $2 ton, and 
oil meal $1. Transit stuff at eastern 


- junction points moved more-readily. The 


state trade showed some improvement; 
country dealers have light stocks on hand, 
and are inquiring for winter supplies. 


NOTES 


Flour stocks in Milwaukee, Nov. 1, 
were 48,125 bbls, compared with 60,480 
on Oct. 1 and 50,550 on Nov. 1, 1919. 

The Merrill (Wis.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital 
stock, to buy and sell grain and do a gen- 
eral flour and feed business, by C. H. 
Zulinger, H. P, Peterson and C. H. 
Lehmann. 

The Elk Mound (Wis.) Elevator Co. 
has been organized, by E. O. Wright, E. 
M. Scott and James Brackett, to do a 
general grain and warehousing business. 
The capital stock is $25,000. Mr. Wright 
is president of the Wisconsin Milling 
Co., Menomonie. 

The National Distilling Co., Milwaukee, 
for many years one of the largest manu- 
facturers of spirits in the Northwest, has 
changed its name to Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. The capital stock remains 
at $500,000. The amendments to its arti- 
cles state that it will manufacture yeast 
and other products on a non-alcoholic 
basis. The National company has con- 
ducted its compressed yeast business un- 
der the name of Red Star Compressed 
Yeast Co. in recent years, and built up 
a large trade, especially among bakers. 
August M. Grau is president, and August 
Bergenthal secretary and treasurer. 


H. N. Wirson. 





Chicago Flour Club Elects 

Cuicaco, Itt., Nov. 8—The annual 
meeting of members of the Flour Men’s 
Club of Chicago, 24 being present, was 
held at the LaSalle Hotel, Monday eve- 
ning, Nov. 3. John E. Stephen, presi- 
dent, was unable to attend, owing to ill- 
ness. V. J. Petersen acted as chairman. 
Secretary Wahl offered his report, and 
the amount in the treasury was shown 
to be $313. Six candidates for mem- 
bership were voted upon and were elect- 
ed, making a total membership of 56. 
John E. Stephen was re-elected presi- 
dent, John W. Eckhart, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, and F. W. Colquhoun secretary and 
treasurer. These, with Victor J. Peter- 
sen and Walter Johnson, compose the 
board of directors. ; 

The most important subject to come 
before the club was that in relation to 
the sales contract adopted by flour clubs 
throughout the country. Mr. Petersen 
announced that there would be a meet- 
ing of the Federated Flour Clubs, in 
Buffalo, N. Y., the latter part of this 
month, or early in December, and that 
delegates from the various clubs would 
attend. The subject of the sales contract 
will be discussed at that time. There 
probably will be four or five delegates 
from the Flour Men’s Club. 

Considerable interest was taken in the 
announcement made by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League some time ago that mill- 
ers as members of the league would re- 
fuse to sell to Chicago trade, except on 
the basis of the Federation contract. 
Some of the members of the club were 
very emphatic in asserting that they 
would refuse to accept business on the 
basis of the Federation contract, as it 
has three or four objectionable features, 
one involving delivery, another weights, 
and another draft terms. Some of the 
representatives of mills present claimed 
that flour could be sold on open terms, 
even if purchases were made on the Fed- 
eration contract. It was finally proposed 
to bring the matter up at the Buffalo 
mass meeting. 

Mr. Petersen, who is chairman of the 
milling division of the Grain Corporation, 
cautioned the members of the club 
against selling to unlicensed bakers, and 
also against selling flour to bakers with- 
out obtaining signed orders, as either of 
these infringements might result in the 
revoking of their licenses. The question 
as to what profits could be had on flour 
was asked of Mr. Petersen, and he re- 
plied that he had discussed this matter 
with Mr. Barnes, who had refused to 
give any ruling on the matter. 


C. H. CHarien, 
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ADVANCE IN FLOUR PROPOSED 


As a result of a sweeping and generally 
unexpected victory of the farmers’ party 
of Ontario in a recent provincial election 
contest, there ‘is a perfect epidemic 
among the politicians of this country of 
affectionate regard for these formerly 
most neglected and despised of men. All 
sorts of proposals to ameliorate and im- 
prove the condition of the farmer are 
being hurried forward by those who have 
political seats to hold or public jobs to 
be retained. The latest of these great 
ideas is from Ottawa. It is embraced in 
a suggestion that the price of flour in 
Canada should be advanced ninety cents 
per barrel to the domestic consumer and 
the corresponding amount taken off the 
price of millfeed. The argument is that 
this would enable the farmer to produce 
more meat, which would bring down the 
cost of living. The reply to such a pro- 
posal is obvious. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Demand for flour has lost its snap. 
Millers who were busy a few weeks ago 
are not so now. Domestic markets ap- 
pear to be well supplied for the time be- 
ing. Reports from mills as to volume of 
business vary, but it is clear that the 
rush of domestic trade that has continued 
since the opening of the new-crop year is 
about over. Prices in all markets served 
from Ontario remain at old levels, with 
a suggestion of weakness here and there. 
Quotations: standard grade spring wheat 
flour, $10.90 bbl, in 98-Ib bags, net cash 
terms, delivered Ontario points. 

The weakest spot in the Canadian trade 
is the. winter wheat flour market. There is 
no sale for this flour for export, and do- 
mestic markets are taking very limited 
amounts. Wheat is being pressed upon 
millers from all sides, without much re- 
sponse on their part. Until the demand 
for flour picks up, there can be no relief 
from this position. Quotations available 
at close of week vary. Standard quality 
soft winters are worth $9.25@9.30 bbl, in 
second-hand jute bags, f.o.b. Toronto, 
or $9.40@9.50, Montreal. 

Another order from the Canadian 
Wheat Board for spring wheat export 
flour, announced on Tuesday, brightened 
the week for millers. The total of this 
order is not stated, but allotments to in- 
dividual buyers would suggest that it 
covered about 500,000 bbls. The price 
was $10.65 bbl, in jute, basis Montreal 
freights, delivery to Dec. 15. Similar 
purchases for later delivery are antici- 
pated. 

WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is now begging 
for a market. Farmers are offering 
wagon lots in great quantities at country 
points, often without takers. Storage ca- 
pacity at mills is limited and, according- 
ly, the ability of buyers to absorb wheat 
is limited. Car lots are even harder to 
sell than wagonloads. The natural rem- 
edy for this state of affairs would be a 
reduction in price to a point where buy- 
ers would operate but, unfortunately, this 
fundamental law of commerce has been 
abrogated for the time being. For No. 2 
red or white, millers are paying $1.95@2 
bu, in wagonloads at mill doors, country 
points. The car-lot price is 5c bu over 
street quotations. Delivered at Montreal 
this grade of wheat is worth $2.30 bu, in 
store. Lower grades range down as 
low as 35c bu or more below these prices. 

Western spring wheats are offering at 
Georgian Bay or Lake Huron ports at 









$2.37, bu for No. 1 northern on track, 
$2.34, for No. 2 northern, and the usual 
spreads for any other grades available. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts have been moving 
freely. There is pressure to sell from 
some mills which report accumulations, 
but the total of these would not be great. 
These feedingstuffs are still cheaper than 
grains in relation to feeding values. 
Urgent sellers have suggested $1 a ton 
off prices to some buyers. The general 
quotation for bran is $45 ton, in mixed 
cars with flour, delivered Ontario points; 
shorts, $52. ; 

OATMEAL 


Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
moderately good,. while prices show no 
change. Mills are asking $4.40@4.50 for 
rolled oats in 98-lb bags, in car lots, and 
$4.50@4.60 for less than car lots. 

There is no exporting trade in these 
products at present. Cables and letters 
from Great Britain show that prices on 
this side are still 5s@7s 6d per 280 lbs 
over quotations there. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats are firmer and higher here, and 
barley was showing a similar tendency 
toward the end of week. No. 3 white 
oats, carloads, country points, 85@87c 
bu; barley, $1.48@1.50; buckwheat, $1.35 
@1.40. 

NOTES 


Ashton Williamson, who at one time 
conducted a flour mill at Centreville, 
Ont., died suddenly on Oct. 25. 


St. Catherines, Ont., is having a bread 
war. Prices there have fallen from 24c 
for the three-pound loaf to 18¢ for this 
weight, and still lower prices are ex- 
pected. 

Cables from London report a continued 
improvement in the ocean shipping situa- 
tion, and the amount of free space avail- 
able for Canadian wheat and flour is said 
to be steadily increasing. 

The Canadian Wheat Board is asking 
millers to be careful, when making out 
bills of lading, to specify the kind of 
flour covered. Such bills should show 
whether the flour is made from spring or 
winter wheat. 


T. Sydney Kinch, member of the part- 
nership of Kinch & Taylor, commission 
agents, Barbados, B. W. 1., was in To- 
ronto for part of this week looking for 
connections for flour. This firm handles 
flour, feeding grains and other similar 
commodities. 


H. T. Darnbrough, who was for some 
years engaged as freight traffic manager 
with the Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is now engaging in this same 
line of business on his own account in 
Toronto. Mr. Darnbrough will for a 
fee act for any mills that require serv- 
ices of this kind. 


C. H. Kinch, representative of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
in Barbados, B. W. I., spent part of this 
week in Toronto visiting the head office of 
this company. Mr. Kinch is an old mem- 
ber of the West Indian trade, and has 
had very much experience in handling 
flour and other Canadian products in 
those markets. 


Milling company shares are still rising 
on the Canadian exchanges. A day or 
two ago Ogilvie common stock was being 
held at $280 per $100 share on the Mont- 
real Exchange. At present rate of div- 
idend this price would yield the investor 
better than 10 per cent. At the end of 
August this company had liquid assets 
of $10,345,000 and cash on hand of $2,- 
226,000, against current liabilities of $2,- 
966,000. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Winnirec, Man., Nov. 8.—Millers re- 
port a busy week. Domestic business is 
good, and they have plenty of export or- 
ders. Mill prices for standard spring 
wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash terms, are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
BRORIRGUE 0.0.0 0:9.6066.6.0:0:0 00ebs te genee es 10,40 
SOSRAtChOwWGN 2.50 cscocccsovecnccves 10.30 
BIDOTEE ovcccescvccvescrscovtecsceses 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PYERGS: RAPT vec isc ccc cccdesesveres 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


COARSE GRAINS 

The market for coarse grains is much 
improved. Both future and cash mar- 
kets have been more active this week than 
formerly. Demand for all grains is firm, 
and offerings heavy enough to insure a 
good trade. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 8434c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.47; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.40,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 


MILLFEED 


Following the example of the eastern 
provinces, millers in the West this week 
reduced the price of shorts $3 ton. De- 
mand for feed is good. Bran, in mixed 
or straight car lots, delivered Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan or Alberta points, is quot- 
ed at $40 ton, and shorts at $47. In 
British Columbia, bran is quoted at $45 
and shorts at $52. 


OATMEAL 
Rolled oats are offered at slightly low- 
er prices, but the market is firm. Stand- 
ard brands of rolled oats in 80-lb bags 
are quoted at $4.10, delivered to the 
trade in Manitoba, $4.20 in Saskatchewan 
and $4.35 in Alberta. Oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


GRISTING IN FLOUR MILLS 


The Canadian Wheat Board has is- 
sued a new interpretation of its regula- 
tion governing the business of gristing in 
flour mills. This reads as follows: “The 
board is prepared to accept the follow- 
ing interpretation of the provisions of 
regulation 38 in so far only as they ap- 
ply to wheat the whole actual product 
of which is returned to the farmer, viz: 
each mill licensee who grists wheat for 
farmers and returns to such owners the 
whole of the actual product of such 
wheat shall not be required to issue par- 
ticipation certificates or to remit to the 
board the 15¢ per bu on such wheat; pro- 
vided, however, that each mill licensee 
must furnish to the board a weekly state- 
ment showing: (1) The name of the 
farmer, owner of the wheat gristed. (2) 
Quantity of wheat gristed. (3) Quantity 
of flour offal or other products returned 
to the owner of the wheat gristed.” 


EXPORT OF ELEVATOR SCREENINGS 


The Canadian Board of Commerce will 
hold a sitting in Ottawa on Nov. 14 to 
hear representations from the terminal 
elevator companies at upper lake termi- 
nals with regard to the export of elevator 
screenings to the United States. Large 
quantities of these screenings are export- 
ed across the line. The idea of the board 
is to have them retained in Canada for 
stock feed. 

" NOTES 

The Canadian government is peas 
the purchase of 2,000,000 bus wheat for 
seed, to guard against shortage next 
spring. Demand for seed wheat will be 
very heavy, because of the large influx 
of settlers and the fact that so many re- 
turned men are intending to farm. 











The Canadian Wheat Board has a per- 
plexing problem in deciding what can 
be done to supply the mills along the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road with wheat. The only wheat sur- 
plus is found along the lines of the Ca- 
nadian Northern and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, and to transport wheat from 
these districts means heaty transporta- 
tion charges. Unless the railways can 
arrange some way by which the cost of 
transportation can be reduced, the small- 
er mills in the districts affected will be 
forced to shut down. 

M. Liston. 





MONTREAL 

Monvrreat, Que., Nov. 8.—There is a 
good demand from continental European 
countries for Canadian spring wheat flour 
at satisfactory prices, in consequence of 
which the flour department of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board this week issued an- 
other order for 500,000 bbls, to be divid- 
ed among the millers of Canada. The 
price was $10.65 bbl, in jute bags, deliv- 
ered at seaboard between Nov. 15 and 
Dec. 15. Some of this flour will come to 
Montreal to fill ocean freight space en- 
gaged up to the close of navigation, and 
the balance will be shipped either to St. 
John or Portland, according to the 
amount of ocean space available at these 
ports. 

Apart from the above, there are no new 
developments in flour. Prices rule firm, 
with a steady demand for supplies for 
prompt and future delivery, and the mar- 
ket is active. Sales of car lots for ship- 
ment were made at $11 bbl, in jute bags, 
ex-track, Montreal freights, and to city 
bakers at $11 ex-track, or $11.10 deliv- 
ered, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

There is no improvement in the demand 
for winter wheat flour, and dealers and 
brokers do not anticipate any increased 
activity until the large biscuit manufac- 
turers work off some of their present 
supplies. The market is quiet but firm. 
Offerings from Ontario millers are small, 
and stocks on spot light. Sales of car 
lots for export have been made at $9.50 
bbl, in jute bags, delivered at seaboard, 
and car lots for domestic consumption 
are quoted at $9.75@9.80, in new cotton 
bags, ex-track. 

A steady trade is being done in white 
corn flour, and prices are firm at $9.80@ 
9.90 bbl, in jute bags, delivered to the 
trade. 

Considerable business is being done in 
bran and shorts for export to United 
States. Shipments are being made prin- 
cipally from points in the West. This 
has relieved the market of surplus sup- 
plies, and a better feeling prevails. ~Ow- 
ing to the colder weather, cattle are now 
stabled for the winter, and there is an 
improved all-round demand. Bran is 
selling at $45 ton and shorts at $52, in- 
cluding bags, ex-track. 

A weaker feeling has developed in the 
market for rolled oats, and prices have 
declined 30c bag. Car lots of standard 
grades are offering at $4.50 per bag of 
90 lbs, net cash, and at $4.55 with terms 
for prompt delivery. : 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





Fixed Price of Wheat in Sweden 

The Swedish government has fixed the 
price of wheat at $2.75 per bu, and the 
price of rye at $2.50, according to a re- 
port of the American consul general at 
Stockholm. These prices are the result 
of negotiations between the Swedish 
government and an association of mills 
which controls the supply, and will be 
effective for Swedish grain purchased by 
the association, for grain imported by 
the association, and for grain transferred 
by the former rationing committee of the 
association to the government. 
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A perceptible improvement was notice- 
able in the volume of business mills were 
able to work this week. Prices were stif- 
fly held on both hard and soft winter 
flour, and spring and hard wheat mills 
advanced their quotations during the 
week, but soft wheat prices were fairly 
steady. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter patent $19.10@12.35, straight 
$10.75@11.90, first clear $8.40@8.75; soft 
winter patent $10.60@11, straight "$9.50 
@10, first clear $8.50@8.90; spring first 
patent $12.50@13, standard patent $12.20 
@12.,60, first clear $8.75@9.25,— jute. 

Inquiries came from all sections, but a 
limited movement of flour, due to the car 
shortage, which is still acute, restricts 
business considerably. The trade, how- 
ever, is mainly booking car lots and 
mixed cars, there being a fair demand 
for wheat feed, but very few round lots 
of flour are being booked, as buyers are 
still fairly well supplied. 

Although the strike has affected all 
mines in this vicinity so that mills are 
unable to get coal, many country mills 
reported they are booked u bs for 60 days, 
having a fair volume of business in 
southern markets, where soft winter flour 
was in demand all week. Nearly all mills 
are behind in their shipments, some since 
July. A good inquiry was reported from 
the South, but one or two mills found 
buyers reluctant to follow the advance 
in prices. 

Mills are having a fairly good domes- 
tic trade, but are somewhat disturbed 
over the complete tie-up of export busi- 
ness. Another disappointing factor is 
the increasing difficulty of getting wheat. 
Mills report that farmers are willing to 
sell their wheat, but in many cases are 
unable to obtain empty cars. 

There was a fair interest in the local 
market and, although most jobbers and 
bakers have a fair supply on hand, a 
rather large quantity of both hard and 
soft wheat flours was booked, consisting 
mainly of small to medium-sized lots. 

There was a fair demand for millfeed 
all week until the close, when the mar- 
ket was slow and lower. However, a de- 
mand for all grades of feedstuffs, espe- 
cially bran, during the week resulted in 
a fair volume of business. Many sales 
were also made in mixed cars with flour. 
At the close, hard and soft winter bran 
sold at $39, gray shorts at $53, and brown 
shorts were offered at $48. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .100 76 
64 
32 
Two years ago " 77 
Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 

which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 


activity 


David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager of 
the Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fal- 
lon, IIL, is = an extended trip ‘through 
the South and Southeast in the interest 
of his company. 

The Busch-Sulzer Bros.’ Diesel Engine 
Co. announces that the new 200 h-p 


Diesel engine installed in the plant of 
the Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, 
Ind., is now ready for operation. 

An illustrated lecture on grain-dust 
explosions, given on the floor of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Friday afternoon, un- 
der the auspices of the United States 
Grain Corporation, was well attended. 

Announcement has been made that, ef- 
fective Nov. 1, the business activities of 
the Mason Hawpe Grain Co, G. A. 
Veninga & Co, and the Veninga-Smith 
Grain Co. were consolidated and now op- 
erate as the Veninga-Smith Grain Co., 
with the same personnel as in the past, 
with the exception of Mason H. Hawpe, 
who has retired. 

The trade missions of Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium were in St. 
Louis this week to meet the business men 
and bankers, and arrange for credit and 
financial facilities for the purchase of 
raw materials, The Chamber of Com- 
merce extended them many courtesies 
during their stay here. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Nov. 8.—The flour 
business was better this week, and de- 
mands will continue good if buyers are 
sincere in their inquiries. Mills are all 
behind in filling orders. Transportation 
is still slow. 

The following are quotations for ship- 
ment within 60 days, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring first patent $12.90@13.25, stand- 
ard patent $12.60@12.80; hard winter 
patent $11.95@12.70, 95 per cent patent 
$11.70@11.80, first clears $9.50@9.80; 
soft winter patent $11@11.20, 95 per cent 
$10.65@ 10.80. 

Quotations by dealers here: corn, bulk 
on track, $1.65@1.70 bu; oats, No. 2 white, 
83c; No. 3 white, 82c. Kansas and Okla- 
homa 95 per cent flour $11.55@11.65, 
short patent $11.70@11.80; soft wheat 
patent, $11.20@11.35; Minnesotas, $12.50 
@12.75; corn meal, $3.80 per 100 lbs; 
cream meal, $3.70; grits, $3.75. 

Grain inspected since No. 1: wheat, 
148 cars; corn, 26; oats, 30; rye, 1. Stock 
in elevators: wheat, 5,231,000 bus; oats, 
69,000; barley, 874,000. 

* * 

Among visitors this week were James 
Kirk, of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Frank Jones, of the Pinck- 
neyville (Ill.) Milling Co., and Mr. Kaull, 
of the Kaull Milling Co, Kansas City. 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., Nov. 8.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast continued 
fair this week. Mills experience no 
trouble in selling high-grade flour, and 
those with old-establis i brands were re- 
ceiving as much business as they could 
handle, without solicitation. This is ex- 
plained by the high price of cotton and 
general prosperity that prevails in the 
Southeast. Consumers have the money, 
and are demanding the highest quality of 
flour. 

Prices of high-grade flour are well 
maintained, while 100 per cent grades 
have sold at entegtienailer close margins, 
with some sales showing actual loss, on 
the present market for wheat and mill- 
feed. Quotations at the close of the week 
were as follows: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patents, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b, 
Ohio River, $11.50@11.75; standard or 
reoular natents, #10.50@ 10.70; 100 per 
cent ades, $10. 10@ 10.25. 

ndlers report seasonable interest 
in ‘eee and Kansas flours, ota- 
tions: spring —— 140 Ibs, jute, $12.50 
= ha winter patents, $11.30@ 

Soft wheat bran and mixed feed have 

tly stronger tone, with fair de- 
Middlings are unchanged. Quo- 


” mixed standard 


Output of flour, in barrels, by Nash- 
ville and southeastern mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week 5 148,904 7 
150,557 

94,498 
137,663 
118,430 


16.6 
51.5 
81.2 


Two years ago .... 168,120 
81.5 


Three years ago... 145,200 
THE CORN TRADE 

Improvement is reported in demand 
for corn meal in the Southeast, and mills 
have made nice bookings for deferred 
shipment. Southeastern corn mills, 
with a capacity of 126,000 bus, this 
week ground 17,162, or 13. 62 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 17,967, or 
12.47 per cent, last week. Quotations: 
plain meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $3.10@3.20. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Grain Exchange: 

Nov. 8 Nov. 1 

51,000 40,000 
. 757,000 709,000 
. 15,700 19,200 

877,500 477,000 


Flour, bbis 
Wheat, bus .. 
Corn, bus .... 
Oats, 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 185 cars. 

Claud I. Godwin and D. A. Oliver 
have purchased from Cothem Ray the 
old Thomas mills near Glendale, in 
Maury County, Tennessee. The plant is 
one of the oldest in the county. The 
new owners will improve it, and expand 
its business. 

Joun Lerrer. 





Demurrage Complaint Dismissed 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 8.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed a complaint brought by Edmund 
E. Delp and August F. Gruber, co-part- 
ners engaged in the wholesale grain busi- 
ness at Bourbon, Ind., against the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, to recover reparation 
for alleged unreasonable demurrage 
charges collected for the detention at 
Bourbon during March and April, 1918, 
of numerous carloads of salvaged barley 
shipped from New York. The Commis- 
sion finds that the charges complained 
of “are not shown to have been unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful.” 

Joun J. MarRinan. 





Grain-Dust Explosion Lecture 


Free movies of an unusual character 
and small handmade explosions are to 
be made features of a special meeting, 
open to the public, to be held in the As- 
sembly Hall, Court House, Minneapolis, 
Thursday evening, Nov. 13, at 8 o'clock, 
under the auspices of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and _ the 
United States Grain Corporation. This 
gathering is one of a series arranged for 
in principal cities in grain sections of the 
country in an effort to check careless- 
ness, which of late has resulted in great 
losses of life and property due to grain- 
dust explosions. 

Something decidedly new in the way 
of movie thrills will be shown at the 
meeting in a film which depicts a large 
demonstration explosion. This blast was 
staged by explosion experts to show the 
tremendous explosive power of grain dust 
and starch dust. It proved so unex- 
pectedly violent that it partly wrecked 
the steel cylinder, 225 feet long, in which 
the dust was touched off, and almost 
put the operator of the movie camera out 
of commission. 

Special representatives of fire insur- 
ance interests will be present at this 
meeting, as well as officials representing 
the city fire department and delegates 
from the leading grain interests of this 
locality. The public is invited to attend. 

The schedule for other meetings ar- 
ranged in this campaign is as follows: 

Saturday, Nov. 8, Kansas City, Mo., 
afternoon meeting. Assembly room, Unit- 
ed States Grain Corporation, Elmherst 
Building. 

Monday, Nov. 10, evening, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, Chamber of Commerce. 

Tuesday, Nov. 11, Chicago, afternoon 


November 12, 1919 


es under auspices of United States 
Grain ration. 
WwW ay, Nov. 12, Milwaukee, Wis., 


afternoon meeting under auspices of 
United States Gr ration. 

Pridey, Nov. 14, Duluth, Minn., evening 
meeting. 

Tuesday, Nov. 18, Omaha, Neb. Gen- 
eral a meeting in evening. 

Wednesday, Nov. 19, Omaha, Neb., 
special morning meeting at Nebraska 
farmers’ convention, at request of J. W. 
Shorthill. 

Friday, Nov. 21, Fargo, N. D., after- 

noon meeting to be arranged in co-opera- 
tion with the college. 
. Meetings are also being arranged for 
cities between Fargo and the Pacific 
Coast, dates for which will be announced 
later. 





To Investigate Grain Prices 

Ospen, Utan, Nov. 8.—Because of re- 
ports that some grain dealers in eastern 
Colorado have been paying less than the 
guaranteed government price for wheat 
to producers, M. H. Greene, director of 
the United States Grain Corporation for 
this district, has gone to Colorado for a 
three weeks’ trip of investigation. 

He explains that some of the dealers 
are reported to have deducted more than 
8c as handling charges, that being the 
amount allowed by the government. Di- 
rector Greene said that any dealers who 
had violated this provision would be com- 
pelled to restore to the producers the dif- 
ference between the price paid and the 
price that should have been paid. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





British Agriculture in 1919 

British agricultural returns show a 
total under crops and grass in 1919 in 
England and Wales of 26,750,000 acres, 
of which 12,310,000 are arable and 14,- 
440,000 permanent grass land. The acre- 
age under grain cultivation is summar- 
ized below: 

Wheat—2,221,000 acres, a decrease of 
13 per cent since 1918, but except for 1918 
the largest since 1891. 

Barley—A very small increased acre- 
age. 

Oats —2,500,000 acres, a decrease of 
250,000, but the second largest area on 
record. 

Rye—A very small increase, but the 
largest area on record. 





Globe Company Appoints Manager 

San Francisco, Car., Nov. 8.—The 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., which recent- 
ly purchased the Phoenix Milling Co., at 
Sacramento, Cal. has appointed B. F. 
Netherland as manager at that place. 
Mr. Netherland has been with the Globe 
company for many years as its repre- 
sentative in the San Joaquin’ valley. 

R. C. Mason. 





Sugar Sells Flour 

Cuicaco, .It., Nov. 8.—Some of the 
flour jobbers in Chicago who specialize 
in the handling of commodities used by 
bakers have been offering a barrel of 
sugar with each order for 10 bbls of 
flour. This inducement appears to be 
bringing a satisfactory business. 

C. H. CHatren. 





Holland’s Fourth Annual Fair 
The fourth annual fair of Dutch prod- 
ucts, which, now that peace has been re- 
stored, is expected to be still a greater 
success than in — years, is to be held 
in Utrecht, Holland, from Feb. 23 to 
March 6, 1920. These fairs, although or- 
anized and started during the war, have 
oe so successful that plans are already 
on foot to establish permanent build- 
ings, costing $1,000,000, to be erected at 
Utrecht, which is centrally located— 
about 25 miles from Amsterdam, The 
Hague, and Rotterdam. 





Eight-Hour Working-Day for Sweden 
The upper chamber of the Riksdag, on 
Sept. 29, passed a bill providing for an 
eight-hour working day, the lower cham- 
ber having recently passed the same bill. 


A trade correspondent, writing to the 
London Times, states that an additional 
500,000 standard costumes and coat suits 
for women may be produced under the 
existing voluntary standard-clothing 
scheme. 
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There is an excellent demand here for 
flour, though not quite so urgent as dur- 
ing the railway strike. Millers are now 
getting more wheat, though not enough 
to work near up to their full capacity. 
The flour mills control committee, how- 
ever, has by a recent order, released mill- 
ers from the obligation to mix 30 per 
cent of imported flour into every sack of 
G.R. At the same time, millers who have 
stocks in hand or who have purchased, 
through the Wheat Commission, flour for 
mixing purposes, will be allowed to use 
it all up, the proportion for admixture 
being, to quote the words of the order, 
“at the discretion of millers.” It is at 
the same time intimated that for the 
present no further releases of imported 
flour for the purpose of: admixture will 
be made to millers. 

This is a wholesome regulation, as 
there is no getting away from the fact 
that during the last three months millers 
have been very liberally supplied with 
imported flour. That was no doubt nec- 
essary under existing conditions, but at 
the same time this was hard on flour 
distributors and jobbers whose business 
it is to distribute imported flour. 

Last week the allocation of flour to dis- 
tributing agents did not reach them until 
Friday, and even then was below the 
normal quantity. It has been said that 
not even this moderate amount of flour 
would have been forthcoming, had not 
a draft been made on a Scottish port, 
which has apparently more imported 
flour just now than London. It is be- 
lieved that between February and July 
last about 500,000 sacks of flour were 
shifted by the Wheat Commission from 
the Mersey to the Thames. These op- 
erations cannot be traced in the published 
statistics of this port, but the figures in 
question are not urflikely. Certainly the 
published entries of flour into this port 
would never have sufficed to keep both 
millers and jobbers going during the pe- 
riod in question. 

For some weeks, entries of imported 
flour into this port have been very mod- 
erate, but last week they totaled 76,873 
280-lb sacks, of which 68,546 hailed from 
Melbourne. Australian wheat and flour 
are now pouring into London in a steady 
stream. This movement is believed like- 
ly to continue for some time. Some of 
the flour recently allocated to distribu- 
tors was made from American soft win- 
ter wheat. American spring wheat pat- 
ents and Canadian export patents are 
still the favorites among buyers who sell 
imported flour to bakers, but American 
hard winter wheat flour is also always in 
demand. 

OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market is not quite so 
strong, owing largely to the downward 
trend of oats, but prices are irregular. 
Today Midlothian is held at £40@£40 
10s per ton, while all cuts of Aberdeen 
new crop are available at about £38. 
American coarse cuts are strong at £33, 
while medium and fine come at £32 10s, 
respectively. There are no Scotch rolled 
oats on spot, but a little Irish is offered 
at £39 and some American at £33. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed, in spite of the more liberal 
supply of wheat, is still short in output, 
and middlings and bran are held re- 





spectively at £14 10s and £12 10s per 
ton, ex-mill. 
THE RISE IN SILVER 

An article appeared in the Times this 
week on the subject of the rise in silver, 
which the writer attributes to India’s 
enormous needs in addition to the ab- 
normal demand in European countries 
for currency purposes. The apparent 
rise is about 140 per cent within the last 
five years. For years before the war the 
price of silver had been falling, owing 
to the constant increase of output from 
the mines, particularly those of Mexico. 
In 1911 the record production of 226,- 
192,923 oz had been reached. The av- 
erage market price during 1913 was a 
little over 27d per oz, and at that time 
it was the general impression of market 
experts that about this price was likely 
to remain indefinitely. 

Before the close of 1914, after the out- 
break of war, the price had dropped 
about 4d below the quotation in June. 
In 1915 the squeeze for gold began and 
more silver was put in circulation, but 
the world-production had then begun to 
decline, mainly owing to disturbances in 
Mexico, and with the immense require- 
ments of Europe and India the price 
was forced up further and further. In 
1916 the demand was considerably in 
excess of the world’s production, and the 
price would have been much higher had 
it not been for large sales by China to 
India. 

In 1918 the British and American gov- 
ernments fixed the maximum market price 
at 47d per oz, plus shipping charges, but 
as soon as control was withdrawn on 
May 9, 1919, the price rose to 531d, and 
a few days later to 58d, but the top 
price was reached on Oct. 3, when silver 
was quoted at 64%,d per oz. As to 


whether it is likely to maintain its pres- 
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ent level of price or go still. higher is a 
moot question, but the opinion is held 
that a further rise would complicate the 
currency problems and that at 66d hid 
oz it would pay to melt down English 
silver coins and sell them as metal. To- 
day’s price for spot silver is 6334d per oz. 
NOTES 

Efforts are being made to equip Gal- 
pte harbor as a transatlantic port. An 
influential deputation was received re- 
cently by the lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
who promised that the matter should be 
duly considered. 

William M. Philip, of the flour-im- 
porting firm of Watson & Philip, Ltd., 
Dundee, is spending a few days in Lon- 
don, having come here with the deputa- 
tion to confer with the Royal Commis- 
sion on Wheat Supplies. 


Homegrown and ground wheat flour 
is selling in Denmark at about $13 per 
100 kilos. The supply is ample for all 
requirements, but some strong flour is 
needed for mixing purposes. American 
and Canadian offers, however, are out of 
line. 


A deputation representing the Nation- 
al Association of Flour Importers had an 
interview with the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies today in regard to a 
new order recently issued which the flour 
importers consider unworkable. The 
deputation consisted of delegates from 
all the chief. flour-importing markets of 
the United Kingdom, 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 20 


In common with the milling and bak- 
ing trades in other parts of the coun- 
try, the Scottish trader is waiting anx- 
iously for more information on the sub- 
ject of the prime minister’s declaration 
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that all subsidies must go and that the 
bread subsidy “will soon disappear.” 
There is a feeling here that the best 
course in the national interest would 
have been to make no public announce- 
ment until the policy of withdrawing the 
subsidy was ready for immediate appli- 
cation, As it is, the trade and the pub- 
lic know of the government’s intention, 
though the date of the change has not 
been divulged, and it is only natural 
that every one should attempt to store 
flour against the period when it will be 
dearer through the lifting of the subsidy. 

The flour importers who are distribut- 
ing on behalf of the government may be 
able from the large stocks in the coun- 
try to serve an extra demand, but Scotch 
millers assert that, no matter on what 
scale the flour was ordered, they have not 
the stocks on hand to satisfy fuller dis- 
tribution than thay are supplying at the 
moment, 

It is well known, of course, that the 
policy of the subsidy was considered by 
most traders from its inception to be a 
vicious expedient, and while it is only 
logical for those who hold this view to 
welcome its abolition there is a feeling 
that such action is partly a political move 
to counter the growing press agitation 
for a drastic reduction of national ex- 
penditure. No step in national economy 
would more directly and immediately 
rebound on the public generally than the 
removal of a subsidy which has cheap- 
ened the loaf to the extent of fully 30 
per cent of its actual cost. 

This means a rise of about 50 per cent 
on the artificial cost to the public, and 
when that takes place the masses will 
join less in the general howl for a cut- 
ting down in expenditure. Once they 
feel the pinch in the dearer loaf, they 
will fear that all economy may have a 
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The Serious Side of the Great British Railway Strike 


Amateur Guard: “How’s it going, old bean?” 
Amateur Fireman: “Perfectly topping, old thing; but I can’t get my dear old mate here to whack her up to more than fifty 


miles an hour,” 


—From London Opinion of Oct. 18. 
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similarly inconvenient effect of cutting 
) ways. It is p unkind to 
| these sinister motives into the gov- 
rnment’s intentions, but politics are pol- 

ji the world over. 
withdrawal of the subsidy is 5 
erally believed to involve a rise of 4d on 
the 4-Ilb loaf. That, at all events, has 
been the estimate of the select commit- 
tee on national expenditure. But since 
this inquiry was made last spring, there 
has been a further adverse move in the 
rate of exchange with your side. This 
factor is certain to have aggravated the 
position. The Wheat Commission itself is 
the only party with all the facts at hand. 

Viewing things as they seem, a Scot- 
tish miller regards the 6d rise as prob- 
ably an underestimate. His calculations 
suggest that the advance necessary to 
cover present economic costs would be 
5d or 514d, making the common price of 
the 4-Ib loaf in Scotland and England 
Is 24%4d or Is 2%d. He arrives at this 
figure by means of the following costs: 
the wheat at the American seaboard last 
spring was 80s per qr of 480 lbs; add 
10s per qr to cover loss on the rate of 
exchange; add a further 10s to cover 
freights and insurance. These, together 
with other incidental charges, he esti- 
mates would make the wheat cost about 
102s 6d at Scotch mills. This represents 
a difference of 42s 6d per qr compared 
to what home millers are now paying 
under the subsidy arrangement. 

What does this 42s 6d per qr represent 
on the retail price of the loaf? As the 
common calculation in the trade is that 
every 10s per qr in the price of wheat 
means 8s per qr in the price of the sack 
of 280 lbs of flour, and as every 8s per 
sack of flour means a penny on the 4-lb 
loaf, the difference which the miller 
would require to pay. for his wheat would 
raise the: price of the quartern-loaf by 
54%4,d. Granting that the estimate is 
framed to cover outside costs, the rise 
may be put at 5d. If it is the intention 
of the government to lop off the subsidy 
completely, it will be interesting to see 
if this calculation is borne out. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 20 


The most sensational thing in the flour 
trade has. been the statement and hints 
by the prime minister that an alteration 
may be made in the flour trade earlier 
than expected,.and that the subsidy might 
disappear. This would bring about a 
change in the economic position, and the 
whole trade might be lifted out of the 
dull state which it has got into, and im- 
porters might be able to resume their 
business relations with the over-sea trade. 
Nothing has produced so much talk for 
a long time, as it was so unexpected, 
most importers having settled down to 
the conviction that no change would take 
place until next crop. 

The general feeling in Ireland is that 
the consumer of bread is now receiving 
such high remuneration for his labor that 
he is well able to afford to pay the mar- 
ket price for his loaf, and that the 
working man is better off than the mid- 
dle class, as the latter have no trades- 
unions, and have not received the higher 
remuneration that they should have re- 
ceived owing to the higher cost of living. 

The usual allocations of flour have 
taken place again this week, but the bak- 
ers are not satisfied at the quality, which 
is half spring and half winters. The 
bakers are very short of strong flour. 
The homemade article is totally unsuit- 
able for sponging, and the amount al- 
located would just about even up the 
strength of the homemade flours if they 
were all spring wheat; but with the large 
proportion of winters added, the bakers’ 
position becomes difficult. Shopkeepers 
and dealers are crying for soft imported 
flours, and what the importers would like 
is to be able to dispose of the soft flours 
for household trade, and to receive larger 
deliveries of spring wheat flours for the 
big bakers. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in good demand, but prices 
are barely maintained, owing to increased 
competition by country millers, who are 
now offering good Irish at £33@34 per 
ton. Foreign oatmeal is down to £32, 
with a slackening in demand. Oats are 
cheaper, and are being quoted in coun- 
try markets at 15@16s per 112 lbs for 
ty are and 13@14s in the south of 

for the good black. The oat 


ae was harvested in condition, 
there will be practically no damaged 
oats on the market this year. 


Mill offals are in strong consumptive 
demand. There are no stocks. Dealers 
are only too eager to take all the mills 
can give them, and they, on the other 
hand, have such a demand that there is 
no accumulation. Prices are a 
at £14 for bran and £16 for pollard or 
middlings, bags included. After a period 
of extreme dullness, during which Indian 
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meal has dropped down to as low as £20 
per ton, there is an improvement and a 
neral feeling that a reaction is about 
ue. The demand is better, and millers 
are firm at £21 per ton. 

Cotton cake meal is in good demand, 
and prices have re tg Homemade 
is now fixed by merchants at £26 per ton, 
free on rail, Belfast or Dublin. Linseed 
cake meal and nutted cake are £28 per 
ton. Dublin prices are the same, and the 
reports generally are that the demand is 
improving from all quarters. Stocks of 
imported cotton cake are large. 





PUSHING THE WHEAT BELT NORTH 


By AUBREY FULLERTON 





The wheat belt is widening out and 
reaching up. Not so many years ago it 
was thought that the border States and 
the adjoining prairies of the Canadian 
West were the limit of the wheat-produc- 
ing country, but now good milling grain 
is being grown a thousand miles north 
of the international boundary. 

At least 5,000,000 bus of wheat and 
oats will have been threshed in the Peace 
River and Grande Prairie districts of 
northern Alberta this year. A good por- 
tion of this is available for export, and a 
country that was long looked upon as 
too nearly subarctic to be of any prac- 
tical use will thus figure quite substan- 
tially in the bread-basket business of 
1919-20. 

As a matter of fact, wheat has been 
grown for the past 12 years at Fort 
Vermilion, 600 miles north of Edmonton. 
Some 9 or 10 varieties of wheat tested 
on the Dominion experimental farm at 
that place have been sown on farms in 
the district, and the average results have 
shown a ripening period of from 100 to 
120 days. The yields have been from 39 
to 60 bus per acre, the best returns be- 
ing from the marquis variety. 

Weather conditions in the North have 
been good this year, and while the 
prairies of the border country suffered 
somewhat seriously from drouth, there 
was sufficient rainfall throughout the sea- 
son in the Peace River region to insure 
excellent growth and a heavy crop. It 
was, moreover, a record season in free- 
dom from early frosts. The net result 
is a wheat yield that is likely to tax the 
one pioneer railway into that country to 
move out. 

This success in northern wheat-growing 
gives rise to the question: What really 
is the farthest north for wheat? How 
near the top of the map can the wheat 
belt be extended? 

It may go even into the Mackenzie 
River country, a region that used to make 
people shiver just to think about. There 
is a thousand-mile tract in the valley of 
the Mackenzie, stretching north from 
Lake Athabasca and in width 30 miles on 
each side of the river, that has in it 
some potential farming country of a 
very good kind. It is mostly wilderness 
as yet, but it has open spaces of fertile 
soil, and there is every reason to believe 
that it would produce an early-maturing 
wheat if the need were ever to arise. 

No one seriously expects that the wheat 
belt will be extended into the Mackenzie 
country very soon or very far. The 
chances, it must be admitted, are against 
it. Nevertheless, a good deal of experi- 
menting is being done with that in view. 

Some wheat, indeed, has already. been 
grown at Fort Providence, above Great 
Slave Lake, and for a period of years 
has ripened about the last of August. At 
Fort Simpson, however, which is the next 
point north, it will not ripen. A little 
past latitude 61 may therefore be taken 
as the limit of wheat culture, unless fur- 
ther experimentation produces some new 
Arctic variety. 

Barley is more properly a Far-North 
crop. It grows well at all points along 
the Mackenzie as far up as Fort Norman, 
latitude 65, and has even ripened at Fort 
Good Hope, close to the Arctic Circle. 
At this latter height, however, the frost 
belt comes dangerously near. Barley is 
sown from Athabasca to Fort Norman 
about May 20, and is ready for harvest- 
ing by the middle of September. Al- 
most invariably, in normal years, the 
quality is equal to the prairie’s best. 


The Tanana valley of Alaska is an- 
other proof of what the North can do in 
the way of grain production. Successful 
farming has been done there for many 
years, and results as significant and sur- 
prising as those in the Canadian North 
have been secured through equally care- 
ful and persistent experimentation. And 
this has been despite the fact that there 
is a perennial ice-bed a short way below 
the surface. In a way, however, the ice- 
bed has a good deal to do with the suc- 
cess of the wheat-growing, since it acts 
as a constant source of irrigation. 

The essential explanation of all this 
northern vegetation—for Alaska and the 
Canadian territories are famous vegetable 
and flower garden countries as well as 
wheat producers—is the excessively long 
sunlight of the North. In this region of 
almost all-night days, where in summer 
there is hardly any darkness, and one 
day runs into another with scarcely a 
break between, the sunlight is persist- 
ent. Actual records show that at Fort 
Simpson there are 570 hours of sunlight 
in June, and only 12 hours less in July. 
Fort Macpherson, at the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River, has 720 hours in June, 
and in the four months from May to 
August there are at Simpson, which may 
be taken as a fair medium, 2,147 hours 
of sun, as compared with 1,805 hours at 
Ottawa. It is little wonder that growth 
is quick. 

It is worth noting, too, that the great 
Arctic prairies east of the Mackenzie 
have a producing capacity of a_ kind 
quite their own. Though they are the so- 
called Barren Lands, they are barren 
only in the sense that they are treeless, 


- for immense tracts of their total half- 


million square miles are covered with a 
heavy growth of wild grass, to say noth- 
ing of flowers and berry patches. These 
natural pasture-grounds would be the 
envy of any southern packer, since they 
would support and fatten almost count- 
less herds of beef cattle. It may be that, 
even if the Far North does not actually 


become a wheat country, it will eventual 


ly have a contribution to make to the 
food supply of America in the way of 
meat, At any rate, the day is in sight 
when it will produce enough of both 
meat and bread to supply its own needs. 





Hearing on Rate Changes 

Oapen, Uran, Nov. 8.—Effective Nov. 
10, the Salt Lake district freight tariff 
committee will receive no more applica- 
tions for changes in freight rates under 
the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, because of the probable return of 
the railroads to their owners on or about 
Jan. 1, 1920. Several rate changes af- 
fecting cereals are to be considered at 
the committee’s hearing on Nov. 19. 
Among these is the request of the Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake Railroads that 
rates from Milford and _ intermediate 
points be reduced to Utah common point 
basis on wheat, flour, corn, rye, cereal 
products, cereal food preparations and 


flour. 
W. E. Zuppann. 





Rice Going in Storage 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 8.—The 
Sacramento River warehouse at Butte 
City is storing between 1,000 and 1,200 
sacks of rice per hour, day and night. 
It is estimated that 500,000 sacks will be 
in the warehouse at the end of the sea- 
son, the value of which may reach §3,- 
000,000. R. C. Mason. 
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Milling and Baking Values of Different 
Grades of 1919-20 Wheat—Sprouted 
Wheat Tests 


The following statement covering mill- 
ing and baking tests of wheat of the 
present crop has been issued by Dr. T. 
J. Birchard, chemist of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, Winnipeg: 

The results of the milling and baking 
tests on average samples of wheat of 
each grade, as received from the chief 
inspector, Winnipeg, are as follows: 


MILLING RESULTS_ 


c—— Percentage———, 
Scouring and 


Weight Flour milling 
Grade— per bu yield Offal loss 
1 northern.... 62% 70.7 25.6 3.7 
2 northern.... 60 69.4 27.6 3.0 
8 northern.... 58% 68.5 28.7 3.5 
BIO. Ber os veose 55 66.6 31.3 2.1 
eer ee 54 64.3 32.2 8.5 
WO. Cov access 51%’ 63.5 $2.1 « 4.4 
BAKING RESULTS 
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lnor 62 340 1,435 100 100 100 .51 .58 
2 nor 61 340 1,450 98 98 101 51 .57 
3 nor 59 345 1,54 101 100 102 .53 .57 
No. 4 58 325 1,515 91 94 101 8 .57 
No. 5 59 325 1,515 89 93 100 .48 .60 


No. 6 69 320 1,520 89 91 100 .46 60 
NOTE ON TERMS USED 


Offal—Under this term are included bran, 
shorts or middlings, and the feed flour, 
which latter, in each case, amounted to 
about 2 per cent. 

Scouring and milling loss—It will be un- 
derstood that in working with such small 
quantities (about 4 lbs of wheat) as are 
necessary in experimental milling, it is very 
difficult to control the milling loss, but it is 
believed that the figures above recorded rep- 
resent the losses with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy. 

Absorption—This term represents the 
amount of water required by 100 grams of 
flour to make a dough of standard con- 
sistency. 

Expansion—The figures in this column rep- 
resent the maximum height to which a 
known weight of each dough will rise. 

Volume—The figures under this column 
represent the volume of the loaves in cubic 
centimeters, 

Color, texture and general appearance— 
The differences in these characteristics are 
denoted by means of an arbitrary scale in 
which the loaf from No. 1 northern wheat 
is taken as standard, 

Shape—The figures under this heading 
show, in each case, the ratio of the extreme 
height of the loaf above the pan to the ex- 
treme width above the pan. Considered in 
conjunction with those denoting the volume, 
these figures may be regarded as a measure 
of the strength of the flour. 

Ash—tThe uniformity of the ash content 
of the samples is taken as an indication that 
the milling has been carried to the same 
extent in each case. 

The milling results were obtained on 
a small experimental mill, and, while com- 
parable among themselves, cannot be re- 
garded as identical with those which 
would be obtained commercially. They 
should, however, bear a direct relation 
to the commercial rtsults which would 
naturally Be somewhat higher, due to 
more efficient equipment. 

All yields are calculated on a basis of 
13.5 per cent moisture, both for the wheat 
and the flour. 

The baking tests show that the differ- 
ences in baking value this year, between 
the higher and the lower grades, are very 
slight. The chief difference noted was 
that of color, which, while uniformly 
good for all the grades, was slightly yel- 
low in No. 4, and distinctly yellow in 
Nos. 5 and 6. This yellow color must, 
however, be distinguished from the dull, 
grayish color commonly associated with 
the lower grades and due to the presence 
of frosted and immature kernels. Slight 
differences in texture were also noted 
between the loaves from the contract and 
commercial grades, but these were com- 
paratively unimportant and, to a certain 
extent, offset by the larger volume. 

The tests show that bread of excellent 
quality can be made from all the grades 
when milled separately, but no doubt the 
best results would be obtained by milling 
a suitable blend of the different grades. 


SPROUTED WHEAT 


The value of flour milled from sprout- 
ed wheat is now being studied in the 
grain research laboratory, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Winnipeg, and, 
while as yet there has not been sufficient 
time to complete the large number of 
tests necessary in any investigation of 
this character, certain definite results 
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A Ship Which Has Just Completed Loading a Cargo of Grain, with the Loading Spouts Still in Position 


have already been obtained which are of 
great interest. 

The samples tested were, for the most 
part, graded by the inspector, “no grade, 
No. 3 northern rejected, tough or damp.” 
Great variations were observed in the 
amount and degree of sprouting of the 
different samples of this grade, and since, 
in addition, the character of the original 
wheats differed widely before sprouting 
occurred, great care had to be exercised 
in drawing conclusions from the milling 
and baking results. 

It was thus at times difficult to decide 
whether any particular defect in baking 
quality should be attributed to the re- 
sults of sprouting or to the inherent 
quality of the original wheat. In cer- 
tain cases it was apparent that the orig- 
inal wheat contained a considerable num- 
ber of starchy kernels, or was otherwise 
of inferior quality. In others, it was 
found that the district in which the grain 
originated was known to produce wheat 
of comparatively poor quality. 

Without doubt many of the poor re- 
sults can be explained in this manner, but 
to what extent the deterioration should be 
referred to the causes mentioned, or to 
the sprouting, it was not always possible 
to determine. From the series of tests 
which have been completed, however, it 
would appear that the following general 
conclusions are warranted: 

As regards the milling value, the 
sprouting must be regarded as detri- 
mental, since the scouring loss is increased 
and the yield of flour decreased. - This 
loss was found in general to increase 
with the amount and degree of sprout- 
ing; though, excepting in those cases 
where the sprouting was comparatively 
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severe, the scouring loss due to this cause 
alone was too small to be detected on the 
experimental mill. 

As regards the baking quality, the 
most marked characteristic was the great- 
ly increased loaf volume when the or- 
dinary baking methods were employed. 
This was observed in every case where the 
original wheats were hard, even when the 
sprouting was far advanced. It was no- 
ticed, however, that with this decided in- 
crease in loaf volume, the texture of 
the loaves suffered considerably; though, 
when the baking method was modified so 
as to produce a smaller loaf, a corre- 
sponding improvement in the texture was 
obtained. The color of the bread from 
the sprouted wheat, when milled alone, 
was generally poor, though, in those cases 
where the sprouting was not severe, a 
certain improvement was noticed. It 
should be particularly noted, however, 
that when a mixture was made of flour 
from wheat grading 1, 2 and $3 northern, 
and various percentages up to 25 of flour 
from sprouted wheat, containing a large 
proportion of hard kernels, both the col- 
or and texture were invariably improved; 
but this improvement could not be ob- 
tained if the original wheat was of infe- 
rior quality. 

The absorption was found to be slight- 
ly decreased in every case. The general 
appearance and shape of the loaves from 
the blended flour was excellent in every 
way, and the improvement obtained by 
blending the flour from sprouted wheat 
with normal wheat was very marked as 
—e these characteristics. 

n conclusion, it should be noticed that 
the best results with flour from sprouted 
wheat are to be obtained by mixing the 
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flour with that milled from hard wheat. 
The baking of flour from sprouted wheat 
(no grade rejected, 3 northern) alone 
cannot be recommended; but it has been 
shown that it can be blended with hard 
wheat flour to considerable advantage, 
even in comparatively large proportions. 
Thus it was found that 20 per cent or 
more of flour from an average sample of 
sprouted wheat of this grade could be 
blended with flour from 1 northern wheat 
to produce a loaf equal in baking quality 
to that produced from 1 northern wheat 
alone. If the original sprouted wheat 
was of high quality, this percentage could 
be considerably increased. 

As to the baking quality of rejected 3 
northern wheat (on account of sprouts), 
as a grade it is difficult to say anything 
very definite, on account of the great 
variations which occur in the quality of 
the original wheat and also in the 
degree and amount of sprouting. It 
was observed, however, that when the 
original wheat was inferior and con- 
tained a large percentage of starchy ker- 
nels, the baking quality was poor, but 
that hard wheat, on the other hand, could 
carry a much greater percentage of 
sprouted kernels without suffering the 
same deterioration in baking quality. In 
this case it was only when the percentage 
was very large and the sprouting far ad- 
vanced that the poor texture, color, etc., 
referred to above, became evident. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. will en- 
large its facilities at Sodus Point, one of 
the best ports on the southern shore of 
Lake Ontario, by the erection of an ele- 
vator to handle grain. Under the plan, 
boats loaded with grain will ply between 


—‘‘New Orleans Makes the Record” 


Duluth and Sodus Point, returning with 
coal, The plan will be developed by the 
time the new Welland Canal is com- 
pleted. 


German Trade Needs 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 8.—“Ger- 
many is in need of practically everything 
that American merchants have to offer,” 
according to a report of Supercargo M. 
E. Pellett, of the Shipping Board. 

“It is a market, and yet it is not a 
market,” he said. “Even if German mer- 
chants pay in cash, this must be in marks, 
which are permitted to leave Germany in 
only very limited quantities; and the 
value of the mark today is almost negli- 
gible. While in Hamburg I bought as 
many as 27 for $1; tomorrow it may be 
worthless. Any American merchant go- 
ing into Germany to do business at the 
present time must be prepared to do it 
upon that basis. 

“As for credit, none is given. Every- 
thing is on a spot-cash basis. The kind 
of credit that will help Germany—and, 
by helping her, help America and the 
entire world as well—is that kind which 
will rehabilitate her industries, give em- 
ployment to the masses, and permit her 
to resume trading in the world-markets. 
There can be no resumption of commer- 
cial relations between the average Ameri- 
can merchant and the average German 
merchant until conditions in Germany 
shall have been somewhat stabilized; and 
this stabilization now appears possible 
only by extending the German people as- 
sistance through government channels 
or through financial interests of power 
and vision.” Joun J. MaRRINAN. 
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New Yorn, N. Y., Nov. 
interesting character. The stock market 
is continuing its insistent activity, not- 
withstanding high money rates and meas- 
ures taken by the Federal Reserve Board 
to force a reduction of speculative loans. 
A 15 or 20 per cent call-money rate 
makes speculative trading very costly. 
But when speculation is active and big 
powerful cliques get behind the market, 
the momentum becomes so great as to 
force the market higher, notwithstanding 
increased carrying charges. 


HIGHER REDISCOUNT RATES 


Action by the Federal Reserve banks 
of New York and Chicago. in putting up 
rediscount rates emphasized the grow- 
ing tension in the money market. This 
move was taken for the express purpose 
of forcing a reduction of speculative 
loans. It. was quickly reflected in an 
advance of call loans to 20 per cent, and 
caused much concern in brokerage cir- 
cles as to the volume of money which 
would be placed at the command of spec- 
ulative borrowers. . 

The large banks“made some heavy ad- 
vances, however, and with the rise in call 
rates some money was attracted from in- 
. terior centers. The average out-of-town 
banker whose resources are sufficient to 
enable him to lend money on call in Wall 
Street is generally attracted by a 15 or 
20 per cent call loan rate. It only takes 


a few days of those rates to materially. 


increase a bank’s earning capacity. A 
good deal of “outside” money has been 
on call in Wall Street for several weeks. 
Some of it has been called in from time 
to time, but most of it has been un- 
touched. Usually, toward the close of 
the year, when money rates advance in 
res to the gathering demands to 
meet the year-end dividend and interest 
disbursements, the interior banks send in 
money for their New York correspond- 
ents to lend for them at the high call 
loan rates which often prevail. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SURVEILLANCE 


The Federal Reserve Boar. is keeping 
closely in touch with the Wall Street 
money market. It knows pretty much 
everything which takes places from day 
to day. The probability is that no more 
drastic action will be taken unless the 
brokerage element should borrow more 
money than the board thinks it ought 
to have, considering the demand from 
borrowers. The Federal Reserve Board 
is a highly respected authority, and is 
sure to command attention whenever it 
speaks. And when it does speak, its in- 
junctions are generally obeyed. 

The board in this instance has properly 
set its face toward fortifying the money 
market in Paper pg of the heavy de- 
mands which will be made upon it when 
the enormous volume of foreign govern- 
ment and foreign trade financing takes 

lace. It is recognized abroad that New 

ork is on the verge of important de- 
velopments in connection with the flota- 
tion of foreign loans. Large advancing 
of this character is required in connec- 
tion with the straightening out of the 
foreign trade tangle and upbuilding 
of American trade relations with foreign 
markets. 

SPECULATIVE INITIATIVE 


After all is said and done, however, 
the public seems bent upon speculating. 
It is doing an-immense business, and has 
shown its belief in a satisfactory work- 
out of trade and labor conditions. 
t influence is the large vol- 
ume of odd-lot business which the mar- 
ket is developing. Small investors send 
rs to buy 5, 10 or 15 shares of 


stock, and pay outright for their pur- 
chases 


. This is investment buying of the 
the securities are re- 
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tained for income-producing purposes 
and the stock certificates are frequently 
untouched for years. 

Besides the odd-lot buying there has 
been also large buying by more impor- 
tant investors who trade in 100, 500 and 
1,000 share lots. This participation 
quickly mounts up, and makes the mar- 
ket interesting. Besides the speculation 
by private investors there is also at times 
large buying by institutions and _ rich 
estates. An immense amount of invest- 
ment money which is often placed in 
bonds at this season of the year is being 
put into seasoned stocks. The reason for 
this is that such investments are free 
from the income tax gatherers, and if 
the investments are well made in securi- 
ties of strong companies, they are almost 
certain to give entire satisfaction. 


NEW FOREIGN LOANS 


Foreign borrowers from all over the 
world are applying hat in hand to Ameri- 
can banking-houses for large loans. These 
applicants are willing to pay generous 
rates for the accommodation. The ten- 
dency is, however, for the great Wall 
Street houses to discriminate, and to in- 
sist that the applicants shall not borrow 
more than they actually need. On one 
or more occasions it has been found that 
some of these’ nations have asked for 
— r loans than they know what to do 
with. In a situation where the demand 
for capital far exceeds the supply, it is 
necessary for the bankers to distribute 
their funds as intelligently as possible, so 
that everybody may obtain a little. 


TAX ON STOCK DIVIDENDS 


Should the. Supreme Court of the 
United States determine that stock divi- 
dends are not exposed to income taxation, 
there will be a merry day in Wall Street. 
Several companies are ready to make 
such distribution if they can only be as- 
sured that the dividends when disbursed 
shall not be taxable under the provisions 
of the income tax law. Some of the 
great banks are in a position to make 
handsome disbursements of this char- 
acter if their officers care to do so. But 
inasmuch as many of these stocks are 
owned by very rich men whose incomes 
are at a point where the excessive sur- 
taxes become effective, it is absolutely 
necessary that no stock dividend should 
be declared until the taxation question 
has been settled by the highest court in 
the land. 

Many believe that it will interpret the 
law liberally, and exempt such dividends 
from taxation. Such a high authority as 
Charles E. Hughes has taken the posi- 
tion that the courts should do this. In- 
asmuch as the lower court has agreed with 
this view, the feeling is gaining ground 
that the pending stock dividend disburse- 
ments can be made in the near future. 
Widespread interest in this decision re- 
calls the extraordinary interest taken sev- 
eral years ago in the court’s action with 
reference to the Northern Securities case. 
When that decision came out the market 
was greatly excited, and it had an im- 
portant effect. The same was true in the 
case of the 80c gas and the Standard Oil 
decisions. 


HANDSOME BANK PROFITS 


The outside public little realizes the 
handsome profits. made by the large city 
banks during the period of war financing 
and reconstruction icans. Some of the 
Wall Street banks have shown extraordi- 
nary earnings during the past 12 months. 
Those which operate security holding 
companies have been able to engage in 
forms of profitable enterprise which they 
otherwise would not have been permitted 
to do. The security company expedient 
has had an important influence upon 
Wall Street banking already, and the 
probability is that the device will con- 


tinue to be utilized to advantage. 
Under the provisions of laws recentl 
enacted and the regulations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board it has been possible 
for the banks to take over a good deal of 
the trust business which used to go to 
the trust companies exclusively. 

The situation is interesting and, al- 
though the New York banks in many in- 
stances do not have the lucrative foreign 
business which the London banks have, 
banking in this country has become high- 
ly profitable. The public, however, has 
ignored for the most part the increased 


‘earning capacity of banks in years when 


foreign borrowers and others are bidding 
pegs ene, | high rates for money. The 
New York banks will fare splendidly in 
connection with the financing of the re- 
construction enterprises which are under 
discussion at present. 


HOLIDAY BUSINESS 


There is reason to believe that holiday 
business this year will break all records. 
It looks now as if the people would have 
plenty to spend on Christmas gifts. Not- 
withstanding high living costs and the 
increased burden of doing business, the 
average American famiiy—especially the 
well-to-do wage-earner’s family—is pret- 
ty liberally supplied with spending mon- 
ey. The chances are, therefore, that 
there will be an extremely lucrative holi- 
day trade this year, especially in those 
sections of the prosperous West and South 
which have gained enormously from the 
disbursement of crop money and from 
the profits cleared in land sales. This 
suggests that the giving of Christmas 
bonuses will be resumed on a pretty 
large scale. 

ELECTION RESULTS 

The biggest thing in the election news 
was the superb Americanism shown by 
Massachusetts voters. Governor Coolidge 
became a national figure at the time when 
he took command of the situation pre- 
sented by the striking policemen and 
characterized such public servants as de- 
serters. when they left their posts of 
duty. Inasmuch as his opponent took 
issue with this view and made a strong 
bid for the labor vote by offering to take 
back the deserting police officers, the 
issue was clear-cut and the victory for 
100 per cent Americanism has been en- 
couraging. This incident only goes to 
show how the sober sense of the Ameri- 
can voter can be depended on to do the 
right thing in a great. emergency. 





MERCHANT MARINE DISPOSAL 





United States Chamber of Commerce Asks 
for Opinions of Its Members as to Best 
Means of Handling Government Ships 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has submitted to its 1,236 
member organizations the report of its 
committee on ocean transportation about 
what the United States government 
should do with the 2,000 or more merchant 
vessels the Shipping Board now possesses, 
or has under contract, The organiza- 
tions in the membership are to vote on 
the committee’s recommendations, and 
will determine the attitude of the na- 
tional chamber on a question which will 
soon come forward for congressional ac- 
tion, 

The committee’s recommendations are: 

1. That wooden vessels, and steel ves- 
sels under 6,000 tons deadweight, be sold 
on the best terms obtainable from Ameri- 
can or foreign bidders. 

2. That other government-owned ves- 
sels be sold to regional associations for 
transfer at cost to private individuals 
and corporations of the several regions. 

3. That the government absorb the 
difference between the war cost and the 
present value, as a war loss. 

4, That there be freedom from regula- 
tion as to routes and rates. 

5. That there be restriction for a pe- 
riod of years upon transfer to a foreign 
flag of steel vessels over 6,000 tons dead- 
weight purchased from the government. 

6. That preference be shown for 


.American underwriters, and that the un- 


derwriting market of the world be used 
for insurance not covered by American 
underwriters, without intervention by 
government insurance. 

7. That encouragement be given to an 
American classification society. 

8. That Congress.be asked to make a 
general declaration of a policy to give 
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aid toward the maintenance of a private- 
ly owned and operated American mer- 
chant marine. 

9. That the operation of the com- 
petent American shipbuilding yards, on 
private account both as to yards and the 
vessels they construct, be continued. 





AMERICAN FUEL STATIONS 


Oil-Burning Ships and Placing of Stations 
for Supply of Fuel Solve New Problems 
in United States Merchant Marine 


Wasurneton, D. C., Nov, 8.—Ameri- 
can steamships will soon be able to sail 
from the Atlantic or Pacific and circle 
the globe without taking fuel at other 
than American-owned fuel stations, ac- 
cording to a public statement issued here 
by J. H. Rosseter, who yesterday re- 
signed as director of operations of the 
Shipping Board. 

“During the early stages of the war, 
Great Britain put into effect a system 
of bunker license as a military measure,” 
says Mr. Rosseter in describing the ship 
fuel provisions made by the Shipping 
Board. “The Shipping Board realized 
that after-war conditions might develop 
a situation with respect to coal supplies 
which would dictate the necessity of a 
modified application of bunker license at 
British stations. In that event we would 
have been at a serious disadvantage un- 
less immediate steps were taken to assure 
unrestricted operation of our ships in the 
world’s trade. To accomplish this it was 
necessary to have oil-burning steamships, 
instead of coal burners, with a large 
steaming radius, and so far as practicable 
this to be fixed at a minimum of 10,000 
miles. The British order of Sept. 29, 
1919, justified these apprehensions. But 
at that time we were ready. 

“The next task was to find suitable 
places for the establishment of fuel sta- 
tions along the trade lanes or adjacent 
to them. At the Panama Canal, the turn 
at the world’s cross road, facilities al- 
ready existed, and only required to be 
amplified. To take care of the east coast 
trade of South America, a station was 
erected at St. Thomas. This station, 
which had an initial capacity of 15,000 
tons of storage, was opened on Oct. 2. 

“Arrangements have been made for 
establishing a station at the Azores, and 
another at Bizerta, a small French island 
off Tunis and located on the ocean high- 
way to the Indies. Material has been 
assembled at Manila, where another large 
storage tank is to be erected. 

“Despite what has been done,” said Mr. 
Rosseter, “we feel that we are still at 
the threshold of the major part of the 
question, this involving an increase in 
storage capacity of fuel stations and ad- 
ditional tank steamships for transporting 
oil to them. We must also take into ac- 
count the fact that we must now carry oil 
to our Atlantic seaports, not only from 
Mexico but from the Texas and Louisi- 
ana fields as well.” 

The total requirements for the mer- 
chant marine in 1919 have been estimated 
at 31,000,000 bbls. 

Jonun J. Marrinan. 





Changes in Grain-Grade Certificate 

Offices of federal grain supervision be- 
gan, on Nov. 1, to issue “federal appeal 
grade certificates” in lieu of the old form 
of “grade memorandum” in cases where 
appeals are taken from the determination 
of licensed grain inspectors, The feder- 
al appeal grade certificates are issued 
by grain supervisors as soon as the ap- 
peal is filed by any interested party whe 
contests the grade assigned the grain by 
the licensed inspector. This certificate 
is ordinarily used in settling controversy 
as to grade between the buyer and seller. 
Copies are furnished by the supervisor 
to all interested parties. 

Coincident with the change in the form 
of the appeal grade certificate, the formal 
findings of the Secretary of Agriculture 
in appeal cases will be retained with the 
appeal record and furnished to interested 

arties only upon request, instead of be- 
ing forwarded to the parties in all cases. 
The findings of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture reciting the grade determined in the 
appeal are issued from Washington, and 
have the value of prima facie evidence 
as to the true grade of the grain in all 
United States courts. 

The above-mentioned changes in con- 
nection with appeal cases are provided 
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for in amendment No. 12 to the rules 
and regulations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the United States grain 
standards act. The same chan are 
made effective with regard to the han- 
dling of dispute cases as in connection 
with appeal cases, but in other respects 
the procedure with regard to appeals and 
disputes filed under this act remains as 
heretofore. 





Rosseter Resigns Shipping Post 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 8—J. H. 
Rosseter, who, since September of last 
year, has been director of operations of 
the Shipping Board, resigned his post 
last week, and in doing so relinquishes 
an office whose magnitude may be appre- 
ciated by the statement that it directly 
controls the greatest fleet ever operated 
by a single head. The British navy is 
the most numerous of any that floats. 
However, Great Britain’s sea lord com- 
mands less than half the tonnage that is 
comprised in America’s new merchant 
marine, the operations of which Mr. Ros- 
seter has been directing. 

Joun J. MaRRINAN. 





Bread Consumption Good 


E. C. Faircloth, American Bread Co., 
Nashville, Tenn: “Trade conditions are 
good. Demand for bread better than ever 
at this time of year. People realize that 
bread is the cheapest and best food. A 
few understand that, by using more of 
it, they reduce the cost of living. If our 
folks used as much bread per capita as 
the British, in 60 days ‘sirloin steaks 
would sell on the open market for 10c lb. 
During the war we were ready to make 
all sorts of sacrifices, but things have 
changed and now they come too easy for 
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anything like that. It begins to look as 
if the only relief were the removing of 
all customs duties on food and apparel; 
this would bring prices down to where 
the most exacting would have nothing to 
complain of on that score, but it would 
be fierce for the maker of food and cloth- 
ing in the United States. 

“Bakers seem to be well stocked with 





flour. Many millers, fearing that they 
were never again to see an empty car, 
pushed flour upon bakers regardless of 
time limits on contracts. But the aver- 
age baker is good-natured, and paid the 
drafts and took care of the flour the best 
he could. In this neighborhood, .carload 
buyers have about all the flour on hand 
that the law allows.” 


MARKET FOR FARM MACHINERY IN GREECE 


The introduction of modern American 
agricultural machinery into Greece some 
six years ago by two American firms has 
resulted in a slow but progressive trade 
in this line. 

To properly explain the situation, it is 
necessary to describe briefly the agricul- 
tural conditions. Despite the general 
impression to the contrary, there are 
large agricultural plains in this country, 
producing wheat, beans, peas, cotton, 
corn, oats, barley, tobacco, and rice. In 
this consular district the principal farm- 
ing sections are the plains of Thessaly 
and the smaller plains of Thebes. The 
following towns are the centers of this 
territory: in Thessaly, Larissa, Trikala, 
Karditsa, Vole, Pharsale, Halmyros, and 
Lamia; in Thebes, Livadia and Thebes; 
other centers are Marathon, Euboea, 
Yanina, Arta, Loures, Agrinion. 

The farms range in size from planta- 
tions of 10,000 acres to small farms of 
2 to 10 acres. The greater part of the 
land is owned by plantation owners, who 
let out their land in small lots, the usual 
rental being 50 per cent of the crop. As 
a rule, in such cases the plantation own- 
ers are the only parties who own any 
machinery, and this is used in common 
by the many tenants. Frequently several 


small farmers buy and use a-machine in 
common. However, a large portion of 
the cultivating is still done by old-fash- 
ioned methods, and the full potentialities 
of the soil have never been realized. 

Up to a few years ago the only way 
of cultivating the soil known to the Greek 
was with the hoe and the shovel plow, 
popularly called “the crooked stick,” and 
to this day the same methods are em- 
ployed to a large extent. Large quanti- 
ties of agricultural machinery have been 
imported in recent years, however, from 
the United States, France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Germany, which are sold to the 
owners of large estates and in a few 
cases to associations of farmers or ten- 
ants. 

The Greek government has recently im- 
orted from the United States the fol- 
owing machinery: 200 tractors, 200 
threshing machines, 300 three-section har- 
rows, 1,000 one-section harrows, 50 en- 
gine disk-harrows, 200 grain drills, 200 
land rollers, This equipment is being 
sold to farmers. Several experts have 


been loaned to the government by an 
American firm, which demonstrates the. 
use of the machinery to local purchasers. 
The government has sold a good portion 
of the machines. In addition to the above, 
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American agricultural implements have 
also been imported by local agents. 

The principal implements imported 
from America are tractors, plows, mow- 
ing machines, grain binders, and thresh- 
ers. Competition in these lines has been 
principally in threshers, with British 
manufacturers; in plows and harrows 
with Germany; and in horse plows of a 
local make, which are the only agricul- 
tural machinery manufactured in this 
country. There are two such factories, 
and they are located at Volo. A small 
amount of French and Italian machinery 
has also been placed. 

The French and British governments, 
while the war was still on, began culti- 
vating some sections of Greece on a large 
scale, and imported considerable Ameri- 
can machinery. It is stated that they are 
now endeavoring to dispose of this ma- 
chinery in this country. The French had 
120 tractors and the British 40, 

What type of farm tractor is best 
adapted for Greece is being studied by 
the Royal Greek Agricultural Society, 
which is trying to arrange a “farm trac- 
tor competition,” and it has invited man- 
ufacturers of such tractors to take part. 

The American Red Cross has had an 
expert in this country the last four 
months studying soil conditions and agri- 
cultural methods, and it is stated that a 
report will shortly. be made on the re- 
sult of the investigation. 

At present there is a demand for trac- 
tors, threshers, harrows, plows, grain 
binders, horse cultivators, and many 
other implements. A large percentage of 
the machinery now in use is of American 
make. The Greeks have seen such ma- 
chinery in operation, and are favorably 
impressed.—John B. Madore, American 
Vice-Consul at Athens. 
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Legal Aspects of Contract Clauses Requiring Buyers to Furnish Sellers 
with Routing and Other Specifications—Courts Hold That Failure 
to Furnish Shipping Instructions Within Specified Time Nor- 
mally Prevents Buyer From Enforcing Contract 


By A. L. H. Streer 


“Non-performance by the seller is ex- 
cused if the buyer, when obligated so to 
do by the contract, fails to order deliv- 
eries; or to give instructions as to the 
size, quality, or quantity of the articles 
desired; or to give proper shipping di- 
rections.” (25 Cyc. 250.) 

Many persons will agree that this brief 
statement of an important rule of law is 
too clearly sound on its face to afford 
basis for argument. But the existence 
of numerous appellate court decisions 
attests the fact that. controversy fre- 
quently arises on the point as to whether 
a buyer who has failed to give shipping 
instructions within an agreed time can 
require delivery by giving them tardily. 

An illustrative case is afforded in 
bankruptcy proceedings ‘had several 
years ago against the Millbourne Mills 
Co. (165 Fed. 109). Claim was made 
against the company’s estate in bank- 
ruptcy on the ground that the mill had 
broken, a contract to deliver flour and 
other mill products to claimants. Af- 
firming an order of the referee which 
denied the claim, the United States dis- 
trict court for the eastern district of 
Pennsylyania said: 

“We are unable to find any error 
either in the referee’s ruling on the evi- 
dence offered, or his conclusion as to the 
right of the claimants to recover for the 
difference in price on goods subsequent- 
ly purchased by them in the open mar- 
ket instead of similar merchandise for 
which they made no call on the Mill- 
bourne Mills Co., as required by their 
contracts, either before or after the time 
limit had expired. It is plain these con- 
tracts, as interpreted by the parties 
themselves, required the claimants to no- 
tify the bankrupt company when they 
desired the deliveries to be made, and in 
the absence of a receipt of such a notice 
the Millbourne Mills Co. had a right to 
assume that plaintiffs were not ready for 
delivery, and if, as in this case, the claim- 
ants failed to take the merchandise pur- 
chased, according to the contract, within 
the time specified, the seller had a right, 
after the expiration of the time, as it 
did in this case, to notify the claimant of 
its refusal to be further bound by the 
contract. i 

“In mercantile transactions time is of 
the essence of the contract, unless the 
contrary appears, as the purchase and 
delivery of goods is a matter of impor- 
tance to both buyer and seller for the 
urpose of enabling them to successful- 
y develop and execute their plans in 
connection with the goods bought or sold 
in the use to which they are to be put.” 

In another case (147 Fed. 411) the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
eighth circuit, declared that “buyers 
could no more neglect to give shipping 
instructions without violating their obli- 
gation than the seller could neglect to 
make shipments after receiving the in- 
structions without violating his obliga- 
tion.” 

THE DENIO CASE 

Probably the latest appellate court de- 
cision of particular importance on this 
subject, and arising in the milling in- 
~ dustry, was handed down by the Wyom- 
ing supreme court in the case of Malin 
vs. J. W. Denio Milling Co. (165 Pac. 
1113). In this case the court reversed 
a judgment in plaintiff's favor, for dam- 
ages for non-delivery by defendant mill- 
ing company of flour contracted for; the 
court holding that plaintiff was in de- 
fault under the contract in failing to 
give shipping specifications. 

The decision is specially noteworthy in 
that the written contract was silent on 
the matter of shipping instructions; the 
court’s conclusion resting on the -fact 
that the circumstances indicated an un- 
derstanding that such instructions would 
be given. 

contract called for shipment of 
five cars of flour from the defendant’s 
mill at Sheridan, Wyo., to plaintiff at 


Billings, Mont., at which latter point de- 
livery was to be made f.o.b., “one car at 
time—last car to be shipped on or be- 
fore Feb. 1, 1915.” The contract was 
made July 31, 1914. Two cars were de- 
livered in the fall, and plaintiff sued for 
non-delivery of the remaining three. The 
defense interposed was that, when the 
contract was entered into, it was under- 
stood that before any shipment should be 
made plaintiff would give the mill speci- 
fications as to the sizes of sacks desired, 
and the number of each; and that such 
specifications were furnished as to the 
two cars delivered, but not as to those 
undelivered. 

The supreme court holds that the trial 
judge committed error in —— to re- 
ceive evidence offered by the mill prov- 
ing that, prior to the shipment of each 
of the two lots delivered, the plaintiff in- 
formed the defendant that a carload of 
flour was desired, made up of specified 
numbers of sacks of specified weights, 
but that no specifications were given as 
to the remaining three cars, although re- 
quested by the mill before expiration of 
the time limit for delivery. This evi- 
dence was excluded by the trial judge 
on the ground that it tended to contra- 
dict the terms of the written contract, 
which purported to state the full agree- 
ment between the parties. Reversing this 
ruling, the higher court says: 

“It is a settled rule of construction of 
written contracts that if the language 
employed is susceptible of two construc- 
tions the court will take into considera- 
tion the situation of the parties and sur- 
rounding circumstances at the time the 
contract was entered into, in order to ar- 
rive at the true intent of the parties. 

. Here plaintiff was a retail grocer 
and wanted the flour to supply his cus- 
tomers, and covering a period of five 
months, which fact was known to de- 
fendant. It is unreasonable, under such 
circumstances, to conclude that plaintiff 
intended that defendant had the option 
of shipping to him the entire five cars, 
one car each day immediately after the 
contract was entered into, and thus re- 
quire plaintiff to pay for all within 35 
days; or that defendant could decline to 
deliver any of the flour until the last 
five days in January, 1915, and deliver 
one car a day during those five days. 
There is also a still,stronger reason sup- 
porting the contention of defendant. It 
offered to prove facts showing the con- 
struction placed upon the contract by 
the parties before any controversy arose 
between them. 

“Plaintiff's conduct in ordering the two 
cars and specifying the weight of sacks 
and the number of each, if that was the 
fact, would clearly indicate that he re- 
garded that as his right under the con- 
tract; and defendant offered to prove 
its acquiescence in that construction of 
the contract and its understanding of 
the rights and duties of the respective 
parties thereunder. ‘It is to be assumed 
that the parties to a contract know best 
what was meant by its terms, and are the 
least liable to be mistaken as to its in- 
tention; that each party is alert to pro- 
tect his own interests and to insist on his 
rights; and that whatever is done by the 
parties during the period of the perform- 
ance of the contract is done under its 
terms as they understood and intended 
it should be. Parties are far less liable 
to have been mistaken as to the mean- 
ing of their contract during the period 
while harmonious and practical construc- 
tion reflects that intention than they are 
when subsequent differences have im- 
pelled them to resort to law, and one of 
them then seeks a construction at vari- 
ance with the practical construction they 
have placed upon it of what was intend- 
ed by its provisions.” . . . The evidence 
nial to be introduced by defendant 
would not have varied the terms of the 
writing. It would not have changed the 
terms of the contract that the flour was 
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to be delivered ‘one car at a time, .or 
that it was to be contained in sacks of 
specified weight, and all to be delivered 
on or before Feb. 1; 1915. 

“We think the evidence was competent 
and should have been admitted; and if 
defendant had been permitted to intro- 
duce the evidence offered, and the same 
had been found sufficient to establish: the 
facts which defendant offered and sought 
to prove, then the fault was that of 
plaintiff in his failure to give shipping 
directions, and he would not be entitled 
to recover.” 

From the reasoning of the court in 
the Wyoming case it is clear that where, 
at the time a contract of sale is made, 
there is a mutual understanding that the 
buyer is to give shipping - instructions, 
compliance with that understanding with- 
in the time fixed for delivery is a pre- 
requisite to the buyer’s right to delivery, 
although the understanding may not be 
expressed in definite terms in the contract 
proper, unless there happen to be in the 
contract express terms at variance with 
any such understanding. For example, 
let it be supposed that the buyer or the 
seller has mentioned in his letter con- 
firming a sale consummated by an ex- 
change of telegrams that the buyer is to 
furnish shipping instructions. Plainly, 
this would make the giving of such in- 
structions one of the conditions of the 
contract, and especially if the statement 
of that understanding be made by the 
buyer, for whose benefit a stipulation of 
this kind is usually made. 


NEGATIVE UNDERSTANDING 


But an interesting decision of the New 
York supreme court (139 N.Y.S.) shows 
that, where a contract of sale is entered 
into under such ‘circumstances as to nega- 
tive any understanding that the buyer is 
to give shipping instructions, the seller 
cannot subsequently impose giving of 
them as a condition upon delivery, unless 
the buyer assents to that condition. In 
the New York case, the contract special- 
ly provided for delivery f.o.b. factory, 
and for shipment “promptly, as soon 
as possible.” After the terms had been 
closed, the seller’s representative wrote 
the buyer that shipping instructions 
would be awaited. Holding that the sell- 
er could not impose this condition on the 
buyer, the court said: 

“The contract did not provide for fur- 
ther shipping instructions, and the de- 
fendant could have shipped the goods to 
the address of the purchaser as given in 
the contract ‘as soon as possible’ and 
thus made a complete delivery.” 

Another decision of the New York su- 
preme court (117 App. Div. 21) is 
worthy of note. In that case the contract 
of sale specifically provided in typewrit- 
ing for shipment of 400 bbls of wire at 
the rate of six to eight bbls per week. 
The contract was written on a form con- 
taining the following quoted language in 
printing: 

“The purchaser shall give to the seller 
specifications for goods covering ship- 
ments, not less than 10 days before time 
of shipment.” 

The court disregarded this clause as 
not having been intended to be incor- 
porated into the particular contract, 
holding that the clause “would only refer 
to a case where the provisions of the 
contract contained no specific obligation 
as to the shipment, for where the 
contract expressly provided when the 
defendant was to ship the wire sold, no 
further directions were required.” 

But the same opinion recognizes the 
point that, where shipments are sus- 
pended by the seller at the buyer’s re- 
quest, the seller cannot be deemed to be 
in default as to delivery until the buyer 
again gives directions. 

And the New York court of appeals 
has adhered to the general rule that, 
where it has been agreed that shipments 
were to be made on the buyer’s directions, 
the buyer’s refusal to give such direc- 
tions constitutes a definite breach of the 
contract of purchase. (206 °N.Y. 544.) 


TIME FOR GIVING INSTRUCTIONS 


The buyer must not only give shipping 
instructions when so called for by his 
contract, but he must give them season- 
ably. The purchaser of a quantity of 
goods to be manufactured and deliv- 
ered on his orders in assorted sizes by a 
specified date was held by the Tennessee 
supreme court to have broken his con- 





tract by failing to give orders a sufficient 
time before the date fixed for delivery 
to reasonably enable the seller to’ manu- 
bo a and deliver the goods. (45 S.W. 

A decision of the Illinois supreme court 
(126 Ill. 294) intimates that when a buy- 
er has given shipping instructions they 
may not be withdrawn without the sell- 
er’s assent. But it is held that, if the 
seller does acquiesce in the withdrawal, 
the buyer cannot complain if the seller 
disregards later and unseasonable direc- 
tions to ship. In this case it appeared 
that, after authorizing shipment, the 
buyer wired the seller: “Pending new ar- 
rangements, desire nothing shipped.” 
The court. finds that the buyer did not 
have money to pay for the goods, and 
“was trying to gain time and yet not 
lose the benefit of the contract.” 

Where a contract of sale required a 
buyer to order out goods “in July or 
August” the Maine supreme judicial 
court held that the seller was not bound 
to deliver “after the last day of August.” 
(49 Atl. 1062.) 

An example of a class .of cases in 
which duty of the buyer to give shipping 
directions will be inferred’ without ex~ 
press provision is to be found in the 
holding of the Mississippi supreme court 
that, in the absence of a demand for de- 
livery, damages are not recoverable for 
breach of a contract to deliver goods in 
such quantities as shall be required by 
the buyer. (42 So. 284.) 

When a clause providing for shipping 
instructions from the buyer is manifest- 
ly for his own benefit, it becomes subject 
to the general rule of law that one party 
to a contract may waive performance of 
a stipulation which is wholly for his own 
benefit. So, where a contract provided 
for delivery of lumber at an export port 
“as steamer room for the desired ports 
becomes available,” it was decided by 
the Mississippi supreme court that the 
buyer could waive that condition and re- 
quire delivery within the time limit, re- 
gardless of the fact whether steamer 
room had become available. 


DELIVERY TO STEAMER 


A rule that where a contract of sale 
provides for delivery f.o.b. shipping 
point, but does not indicate the destina- 
tion or the carrier which is to transport 
the goods, the buyer cannot put the seller 
in default until shipping directions have 
been given, is vouched for by the North 
Carolina supreme court (138 N.C. 105). 
The court quotes the following language 
from an English decision: 

“When circumstances, left uncertain 
by the contract, are of such a nature that 
one party cannot perform his part of 
the contract” until they are fixed, the 
other party insisting on the contract 
ought to fix those particulars.” 

The following is the gist of a deci- 
sion of the Pennsylvania supreme court 
(117 Pa. 490) bearing on contracts to 
sell for water transportation: 

Under agreement to deliver f.o.b. an 
unnamed vessel, the seller is not bound 
to act until the buyer names the ship to 
which delivery is to be made. But 
where, by the nature of the express pro- 
visions of the contract, either the time or 
the place of delivery is at the seller’s 
option, he becomes the actor, and it is 
his duty to give notice of the time or 
place of delivery before there is any ob- 
a upon the buyer to name the ves- 
sel. 

According to a decision of the Ala- 
bama supreme court, failure of a buyer 
to give shipping specifications within an 
agreed time not only exonerates the sell- 
er from obligation to deliver but gives 
the latter an option to sue for any dam- 
ages resulting from being prevented 
from making delivery, the same as if 
the buyer had definitely repudiated his 
contract to buy. (144 Ala. 598.) 

Other holdings of appellate courts on 
points germane to the subject of this 
article are as follows: 

When a buyer has failed to order out 
deliveries in the full monthly quantities 
required by his contract, his subsequent 
insistence that further deliveries be 
made in excess of the monthly require- 
ments of the contract, to make up the 
deficiency on previous orders, coupled 
with a threat to claim damages for fail- 
ure to comply with such insistence, jus- 
tifies the seller in refusing to make fur- 
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ther deliveries, as for want of proper 
order. This is a decision of the United 
States circuit court of appeals, seventh 
circuit, (234 Fed. 20.) 

“The exact bearing point of the con- 
troversy can be best found by presenting 
three supposititious cases: (1) A broker, 
or other middleman, who buys to sell 
again, buys for delivery to an unknown 
consignee at an unknown place. To get 
a price basis, East St. Louis is named as 
the place of delivery. It is not in the 
contemplation of either party that the 
goods shall be there shipped or received, 
but they are to go to any place named 
by the vendee. (2) A vendor has a man- 
ufactory in East St. Louis from which 
he ships. A rate is made for delivery 
f.o.b. cars East St. Louis, with the ex- 
pectation of being shipped elsewhere. 
(3) A vendee buys goods for delivery to 
himself at East St. Louis, to be there 
used. The goods are to be shipped in 
cars to East St. Louis, where the con- 
signee is to receive them. The common- 
sense as well as legal meaning of these 
respective contracts is that, in the first 
and second cases, the vendee is bound to 
give shipping instructions. In the third 
case the vendor has them.” United States 
district court, eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania, (236 Fed. 596.) 

Occasionally, no doubt, a buyer is dis- 
appointed in his expectations in matters 
related to the disposition to be made of 
the goods on their delivery to him—e.g., 
where an embargo is laid on rail ship- 
ments, or where he is unable to secure 
ocean space for export shipments, But 


it is too clear to require argument that 
such conditions do not affect the seller’s 
right to cancel on the buyer failing to 
give shipping instructions, any more than 
would be the case had the buyer been 
disappointed in an expectation of being 
able to resell the goods to advantage at 
the destination to which they were to be 
shipped by the seller. Such contin- 
gencies must be specially provided for in 
the contract before they are available to 
the buyer. (13 Corpus Juris, 635-637.) 


FERTILIZER PLOT INQUIRY 


California Organization Looks Into Charges 
That Retarding Salts Have Limited 
Crop Outputs of the Country 


San Francisco, Car., Nov. 8.—Investi- 
gations have been begun by the newly 
organized Federation of Farm Bureaus 
into the charge that farm fertilizers have 
been impregnated with retarding salts 
throughout the United States to reduce 
the crop outputs of the country. 

The matter, a subject of federal inves- 
tigations during the war, has come up 
again, with assertions by farmers that 
crop conditions have failed to come up 
to the predictions of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Seeking for 
causes for the unexpected decline in va- 
rious parts of the country, it has been 
found that fertilized farms have shown 
this decline to a heavy degree. 

The full scope of the suspected con- 
spiracy to control crop output, as a col- 
lateral to systematized trade manipula- 


tions, has not been fully developed. It 
is thought that the results are of nation- 
wide scope, and if verified may explain 
the unexpected decline in farm products 
amounting to many millions of dollars. 

Under the information on which the 
investigation is being based, the tamper- 
ing with farm fertilizers started about 
two years ago. At that time an effort 
was made to control fertilizer output. 
This effort was to a certain degree suc- 
cessful. The controlled product, it is 
now declared, was doctored so that it 
would work according to a certain deter- 
mined schedule. 

The salts used in doctoring the fer- 
tilizer were of such a nature, it is said, 
that they would not materially interfere 
with farm growths, but would affect soil 
conditions so that crop outputs could be 
cut down within a determined period of 
time. With this information and manipu- 
lation under way, it is said that corre- 
sponding market manipulations followed 
in which transportation plans, shipments 
and stock changes were each an element. 

The decline in soil output was discov- 
ered shortly after the fertilizer began to 
be applied to various soils throughout the 
country. At that time the matter was 
brought officially to the attention of the 
United States Food Administration. The 
federal fruit controller took the matter 
up with Professor J. S. Burd, of the agri- 
cultural chemistry division of the Uni- 
versity of California, in order to deter- 
mine the scope of the conspiracy as it 
affected California farmers. 

R..C. Mason. 


—‘‘New Orleans Makes the Record” 


Western Sugar Plants to Rescue 


Ocnen, Utran, Nov. 8.—With the open- 
ing of the Hooper (Utah) Sugar Co. 
plant, constructed this year, every sugar- 
beet factory in Utah, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming and Colorado is now in op- 
eration, and carload shipments are be- 
ing rushed to eastern cities in an effort to 
break the sugar famine. Sugar ship- 
ments from Utah are being made as far 
east as Pittsburgh, the bulk of produc- 
tion going into the central states through 
Omaha, Minneapolis, Chicago, Kansas 
City and St. Louis. Normal production 
is expected from plants of the Amalga- 
mated Sugar Co. and the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co., which operate most of the fac- 
tories in Utah, Idaho and Washington. 


W. E. Zuppann. 


Grain Pressures in Storage Bins 

To facilitate the designing of grain 
bins by engineers, tables of pressures, 
graphical charts, and rules for the more 
advantageous application of pressure 
tables, are included in a publication just 
issued by the Bureau of Markets, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 

The publication is of interest only to 
engineers, who may obtain copies of the 
very limited edition upon application to 
the Division of Publications, Uhited 
States Department of mage 
Washington, D. C., for Bulletin 789, 
“Notes on Grain Pressures in Storage 
Bins.” A bibliography on the subject of 
pressure of stored grain is included in 
the bulletin. 
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the time saved in this manner may make 


“In a previous article, 
ee Miller of 6, 1919, he By WILLIAM K. GIBBS up for the additional time required in 
Pligg of motorizing tee transporta- are the longer trips. 
tion department of the milling business If the average number of hours in 
was discussed, and now, assuming that definite length of time, and the business month, and posted on a special form. service per day is less than in the pre- 
the eae is motorized, there is to is supporting a losing department at a Averages which further simplify rw as - vious month, it may be regarded as the 
ems ic oor a vad consideration the cost of °°St of 10 per cent without knowing it. sis and comparison are ob fro explanation for the decrease in the aver- 
” opera A number of factors must be taken in-. these monthly totals. This process will age number of round trips per day. This 
Me. "Phe to consideration when keeping the cost divulge the following information: maybe accounted for in sever " ways. 


‘over that of the horse-drawn ve- 
‘is “not conclusive the moment it is 
decided upon, any more than the profit of 
the milling clears itself could be esti- 


Eg. 


of operating a motor-truck. The initial 
cost of ownership is first. This is the 
fixed expense, which also includes stor- 
age, interest on the investment, insur- 


per day; (2) average number of units 
carried per day; (3) average number of 
miles covered per day; (4) round-trip 


The trips on most days may have been 
just long enough to permit the motor- 
truck to return to the loading platform 
too early to quit for the day but too late 


mated the moment it was decided that "Ce, taxes, depreciation, etc. The sec- distance in miles; (5) units carried per to complete another trip. In this event 

this industry was a. profitable one, ond expense begins immediately when trip; (6) unit miles performed per day; the truck is ordered to the garage. If 

We know that the truck is profitable the truck is put in operation, and in- (7) average number of hours in actual this proves not to have been the case, it 
service per day; (8) average number of 


just as we know the mill is profitable, but 
to what extent either is profitable de- 


cludes runnin 
ing. The thi 


» Yrepairs and overhaul- 
factor is the cost of the 


hours per day spent in loading; (9) av- 
erage number of hours per day spent in 


it possible that the shipping department 
ng UP the orders. 
e reason for the de- 


was late in makin 
Searching for 


sends u the manner in which they are tual use for which the truck is intend- ‘ 
an ag . ed. unloading; (10) average miles travelled crease in the number of trips may re- 
First of all, it is absolutely necessary Coser Data per gallon of fuel; (11) average miles veal the fact that the order department 
A daily record of the motor-truck’s eo led per pint of cylinder oil. has failed in transmitting the orders to 


that a cost system be installed whereby 
it is always known just what the depart- 
this is done, prof- 


performance must be kept in order to 
determine the second and third cing 


From the monthly cost sheet the fol- 
lowing is easily obtained: (1) cost per 


the shipping department until late in the 
evening, or perhaps not until the follow- 


Sg, gh Ww ; : ‘ ) 
or loss can be arrived at very easily; nd should include the following: (1) ‘rip; (2) cost per unit; (3) cost per ing morning. Thus the operating cost- 
: oh done,.thete is no way of knowing _ Dumber of round trips; (2) number of mile; (4) cost per unit mile; (5) cost Poel sheet has, by showing a decrease of a 


whether the department is operating at 
a profit or at a loss.: 


tons carried; (3) number of miles tray- 
re (4) number of gallons of fuel 

neds” number of pints of cylinder 
oil us 


hour; (6) cost of repair per mile. 
efficiency 
these unit costs. 
known it cannot be known whether the 


of the operator is based on 
If these costs are not 


small fraction of a trip per day, disclosed 
a weakness which may he accounted for 
by the inefficient condition of a main- 
office department. The efficiency of the 


COST-KEEPING (6) number of hours in serv- | it ¢ s 

An unbelievable percentage of con- ice; (7) ‘number of hours in repair shop; truck is being operated efficiently or not. shipping department may easily be set 
cerns, large and small, are operating to- (8) number of hours idle; (9) number , back by inefficiency somewhere else. For 
of hours and minutes loading; (10) num- ee ret eee eee instance, inefficiency in the order depart- 


Fs A without knowing the actual cost of 
py eves ess, and the greater proportion 

concerns are using trucks. They 
know that at the end of the year they 
have made about so much money, but they 
are unaware of the actual amount each 
department has contributed toward the 
actual dividend. One department may be 
operating at a net profit of 25 per cent, 
while another may be operating at a loss 
of 10 per cent, but as a whole a profit of, 
porkees 15 per cent is shown at the end 


ber of hours and minutes running; (11) 
number of hours with helper; (12) num- 
ber of hours used with trailer. 

The hours in operation are the only 
profitable hours, and for this reason time 
is a great factor. All information re- 
garding the actual time of the truck’s 
work and idleness must be accurately 
kept. In order to condense this informa- 
tion into such form.as to make it sub- 
ject to analysis and comparison from 





From the records employed in this sys- 
tem a comparison of the first month’s 
cost with that of the second month can 
easily be made. If there have been fewer 
trips the second month than the month 
before, and the volume of work has not 
decreased, the records will show the rea- 
son. If it is shown that the average 
round-trip distance is greater than dur- 
ing the previous. month, the reason for 
the decrease in the number of trips is evi- 
dent. It is possible that the average 


ment often forces the shipping depart- 
ment to hurry in getting the shipments 
out, and in so doing reduces its loading 
time. 

There are, of course, numerous other 
causes than those mentioned, which are 
responsible for loss of time which in 
most cases can be prevented. The analysis 
of the cost-sheet points out these causes, 
and careful study will suggest a way in 
which to remedy them. 

Over or under loading trucks will ef- 























































































































































































































































































































f the year. This condition may run month to month, the daily entries must 
pote die year to the next for an in- be made and totaled at the end of the loading time may have decreased, and _ fect an increase or decrease in the num- 
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Fig. 1. Cost Reeord for Truck Owners, Made Up of Forms 3A, 3B and 3C 
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ber of trips day. In either case the 
condition ill be indicated by the figures 
showing the average tons per trip. The 
decreased. tonnage > trip may be due 
to either of the following causes: an ef- 


tion. 

For example, if a truck of 5-ton ca- 
pacity makes a trip with a 4-ton load, 
it is being operated at four-fifths its ap- 
portioned efficiency. If the cost per trip 
is estimated at $5, and the truck makes 
five trips per day, there is a loss of $5 
per day to the owner. This loss amounts 
to approximately $130 per month, and 
represents the loss on only a single truck. 

Overloading will result in a fewer 
number of trips per day, as it will neces- 
sitate travelling at a slower rate of speed. 
The increased tonnage hauled may more 
than make up for the decrease in speed, 
but increased repair costs which will ap- 
pear later will more than offset the sav- 
ing made by the practice. The best prac- 
tice is to follow the manufacturers’ in- 
structions as to weight of the load to be 
carried, and if it is strictly adhered to 
the greatest economy can be realized. 


MILEAGE 


The length of the trips very nearly 
governs the average daily mileage. As 
the distance of. the trips decreases, the 
time for loading increases; and while the 
average daily tonnage may double, it will 
be found that nothing has been saved on 
the cost per ton per mile, It must also 
be remembered that there is a limit to the 
extent to which trip distances may be re- 
duced. Below a certain limit it will be 
found that the truck is being loaded and 
unloaded more hours during the day than 
it is being operated, and therefore its 
value as a transportation unit is lost. 
In the case of a truck which is mechanical- 
ly loaded the above will not be true, but 
whether it is or not, the cost records 
will show it. 

Fairly steady travelling of 100 miles 
per day will cause practically no more 
proportionate wear than 50 miles of 
travel which is broken into two or three 
mile trips. For example: 100 miles are 
travelled in 10 round trips averaging 10 
miles each, This necessitates starting 20 
times and stopping 20 times. In the 
case of a truck equipped with a four- 
speed transmission, there will be four 
speed changes made at every start, which 
means that 80 operations are made in 
starting during the whole trip. There 
will be at least 20 applications of the 
brakes, which would actually mean twice 
that number. In all there would be rep- 
resented about 120 operations. 

This record compared with that of the 
truck which travels 50 miles per day, but 
which makes round trips of two to three 
miles, shows that in the latter case prac- 
tically twice the number of operations are 
required in stopping and starting, or 240 
operations. The cost of stopping can only 
by arrived at by estimating the cost of 
the power wasted at the time the brakes 
are applied, along with the wear on the 
brakes. This cost is not estimated, but 
the comparison serves as an illustration 
of why constant starting and stopping are 
expensive. 

FUEL AND OIL 


The heaviest items of expense are fuel 
and oil, and for that reason the greatest 
amount of attention can be profitably di- 
rected toward them, because they pro- 
vide the greatest opportunities for reduc- 
ing costs. In order that this may be done, 
it is absolutely essential that the number 
of miles a truck travels on a gallon of 
gasoline be known. The size of the load, 
condition of the road, adjustment of the 
carburetor, and the proficiency of the 
driver govern the consumption of 
fuel to a considerable extent. Ordinarily 
it is assumed that a truck will travel a 
certain distance on a gallon of fuel, re- 
gardless of the driver, but this is not 
true, and until the owner realizes that it 
is not true there can be no improvement 
in the efficiency of the driver, and, conse- 
quently, there will be no reduction in the 
consumption of fuel and oil. 

Road conditions bear a great deal on 
the amount of fuel used, but carburetor 
adjustment figures more than anythin 
else in the saving or wasting of fuel. 
This, of course, is left to the judgment 
of the driver, and if the driver does not 
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“use good judgment the owner must suf- 
fer in She oat of pa additional costs. 
The ave truck travels about five miles 


rage 

per gallon of fuel. If, by the good judg- 
md ge the driver, six miles can be got- 
ten from a gallon of fuel, a pee: Ke 
approximately Ic per mile is re A 
This saving ‘totaled up at the end of a 
100-mile day represents a saving of ap- 
proximately $1, or about $300 per year. 

Besides using good judgment in the 
driving of the truck, it is absolutely es- 
sential that the driver be acquainted with 
the truck in general, and have a good 
knowledge of its care and repair. The 
driver should know by the performance 
of the truck when the engine is insuf- 
ficiently supplied with oil or water. He 
should know, also, if there is any undue 
friction of the working parts which tends 
to rob the engine of its power. He 
should ‘know when the engine is not fir- 
ing evenly, or if it is becoming overheat- 
ot He should be able to detect the 
slightest engine knock readily. In other 
words, efficiency and reduction of cost 
cannot be accomplished unless efficient 
service is employed in the operation of 
the motor-truck. 


INSPECTION AND REPAIR 


The importance of inspection and re- 
pair cannot be impressed too strongly up- 
on the mind of the owner. No truer ex- 
ample of “a stitch in time saves nine” 
has ever been offered. The majority of 
fleet-owners already realize the impor- 
tance of daily inspecting the motor-truck, 
but, unfortunately, the small owner very 


often overlooks the importance of it. - 


There is no practice which is nearly so ex- 
pensive as that of letting any part of a 
truck become entirely worn out or bro- 
ken before it is repaired or replaced. 
Wear causes looseness of the working 
parts; looseness causes vibration of the 
worn parts, and this vibration travels 
throughout the entire mechanism of the 
truck. The result is that parts which 
have not reached the point of wear de- 
teriorate, and very soon require replac- 
ing. 

A regular form of inspection card 
should be used, on which all parts that 
are liable to wear or derangement are 
enumerated. As the inspector examines 
the truck he makes a note of everything 
which requires attention, and after the 
examination is made the card is turned 
over to the shop superintendent. This 
card may be retained by the inspector 
and used each day during the week, so 
long as there is no necessity for turning 
the truck over to the shop for repairs. 

The cost-keeping of labor for repairs 
is accomplished by the proper use of the 
repair order. After an inspection is 
made, and it is shown that repairs are 
necessary, this form is filled in, what- 
ever repairs are to be made are listed, 
and the card is turned over to the shop. 
The back of this repair order should 
provide for a time and material record. 
This. record should show the actual num- 
ber of hours spent in labor, the amount 
of each material used for repair, the cost 
of labor and material, and the total cost 
of the repair job. 

From this record the average repair 
cost per mile can be shown, but in order 
that more definite information may be 
obtained regarding repair costs, it is ad- 
visable to segregate the truck mainte- 
nance into three parts: chassis, body, and 
special equipment, with a separate repair 
order for the body and special equip- 
ment. The advantage of carrying out 
this system is that it can then be abso- 
lutely known just how much of the total 
maintenance cost should be charged to 
each of the three divisions. In many in- 
stances the maintenance of the body and 
the special equipment exceeds that of the 
chassis. Unless the costs are intelligent- 
ly distributed an excessive maintenance 
cost cannot be accurately attributed to 
any certain part of the. truck, and for 
that reason it is impossible to correct the 
real cause. 

It is customary with large fleet-owners 
to have on hand a considerable stock of 
repair parts and material for replace- 
ments, as well as tools and supplies. 
Where this is practiced, it is necessary 
to use a system of keeping accurate ac- 
count of the parts and materials on hand. 


* 


MONTHLY DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS 

The most satisfactory results will be 
obtained in the compiling of cost data 
if the costs are distributed evenly over 


« 


the entire work period. This particularly 
applies to interest on the investment, 
g fund, tires, and maintenance and 
repair. To make the best monthly or 
yearly comparison of. motor-truck costs, 
it is advisable to distribute tire and re- 
pair costs over the‘ entire period, in- 
stead of charging them in full durin 
the month in which they are incurred. 
Provision should be made on the costs 
form for estimating these items so that 
each month bears its portion of expendi- 
tures, instead of only those months in 
which expenditures were actually made. 


MILEAGE A BASIS FOR SINKING FUND 


It is customary to figure the life of a 
truck at so many miles, anywhere from 
40,000 to 150,000. In this case the great- 
er the mileage the greater the deprecia- 
tion, and for this reason the sinking fund 
should be figured on a mileage basis. 
The mileage basis can be reduced .to a 
yearly basis. A motor-truck life of 90,- 
000 miles would allow an average travel 
each working day for a certain number 
of years as shown below, found by divid- 
ing 90,000 by the number of working 
days in the year (300), and then by the 
average miles of travel per day: 

Life in years ..... 10 9 8 7664 38 
Miles per day..... 30 33 38 43 50 60 75 100 
DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORDS 


The daily record shows when the truck 
was accepted for work and when it was 
released. Generally, the machine has 
standard working hours, and all of its 
day not included between the time ac- 
cepted and the time released should be 
posted. The loading time should include 
only the actual time spent at the loading 
platform of the motor-truck owner. 

The time accepted for work, the time 
of starting and ending each trip, and the 
time released from work~should be re- 
corded on the driver’s daily service rec- 
ord. With this information, proceed as 
follows: Subtract the time accepted for 
work from the time out on the first trip. 
Subtract the time of ending first trip 
from time of starting the second trip. 
Make like subtractions for each trip. 
Subtract time of ending last trip from 
time released from work. Total this time. 
Time running, including stops, will in- 
clude pickup and delivery stops away 
from the owner’s platform. Subtract 
the time of starting each trip from the 
time of ending each trip. Add the re- 
sults of each subtraction. 

The time laid up for repairs should in- 
clude only working hours spent in repair 
when the truck is not available for other 
work, 

The cost of repairs, which includes ma- 
terial on chassis, labor on chassis, labor 
and material on body, and repairs neces- 
sary on account of accident, may be ob- 
tained from garage reports or regular 
repair bills. Repair bills as the result of 
accident should be separated from ordi- 
nary chassis and body repairs. 


TOTAL COST RECORD 


Fig. 1, comprising forms 3A, 3B and 
3C, gives the cost record complete. Form 
3A cares for investments such as those 
upon which interest can be figured. The 
total to be depreciated usually consists of 
the total investment, less the tire value. 
Note in the “present book value” column 
the value of the equipment at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

‘orm 3B covers interest on investment, 
which is usually figured on the total invest- 
ment. The interest should be the aver- 
age yearly interest during the book life 
assigned to the truck as arrived at by 
the formula in the center of the form. 

Administrative overhead should include 
administrative wages, office supplies and 
expense, the whole or a part of which is 
properly chargeable to the truck. 

Garage should include rent, power, 
light, heat, or if the garage be the prop- 
erty of the truck-owner, standard items 
on the cost of the property, such as taxes, 
insurance, upkeep, power, heat, and 
light. 

If it is decided to write off a certain 
percentage of depreciation each year, the 
notation can be -made in this division in 
a blank line following insurance. If this 
is figured on a mileage basis, this should 
appear in Form 3C. In the maintenance 
and repair column put the actual month- 
ly repair totals from the daily record. 

Provision is made for the following 
items in Form 8C: total fuel costs, cylin- 
der oil costs, drivers’ and helpers’ wages, 
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ree oe to accident, all of which are 


posted from the daily record. —— | 
For the sinking fund, divide the depre- 
— by bd gore of the truck 
n miles, resale @ as scrap 

be subtracted from the total. A $5,000 
truck estimated at 100,000 miles of service 
would have a charge of five cents a mile 
for depreciation. 


ESTIMATED FOR BUDGET 


Maintenance and repairs: The amount 
of money to be spent during the coming 
year for repairs and overhauling, and the 
probable distance to be travelled by the 
truck in miles, must be estimated care- 
fully. Divide the repair cost by the 
probable mileage to obtain the approxi- 
mate repair cost: per mile to be charged 
against the vehicle. 

Renewal and maintenance of battery: 
If the vehicle is an electric machine, mul- 
tiply the monthly mileage by the battery 
renewal estimate per mile, and post to 
this column. 

Tire cost: Multiply the monthly mile- 
age by the tire cost per mile, to secure 
the monthly tire cost. 

Variable monthly expense: Add to- 
ether the fuel cost, cylinder oil cost, 

rivers’ and helpers’ wages, accident re- 
pair which is not absorbed by insurance, 
sinking fund (if mileage basis is used 
for calculating depreciation), estimated 
maintenance and repair, estimated bat- 
tery renewals and maintenance (if the 
vehicle is an electric), and estimated tire 
costs. 

The fixed monthly expense will include 
general overhead, such items as interest 
on the investment, taxes, license, adminis- 
trative overhead, garage insurance, and 
sinking fund (if figured on a yearly 
basis). This total should appear in Form 
3B at the bottom of the “month estimat- 
ed” column. 

For the total monthly expense, add 
together the variabie monthly expense 
(estimated), and the fixed monthly ex- 
pense (estimated). The actual cost can- 
not be obtained until the total repair and 
total tire cost for the year are known. 


ACTUAL COSTS 


Maiftenance and repair: Divide the 
total yearly maintenance and repair cost, 
found in Form $B, by the yearly mile- 
age, to obtain the actual maintenance cost 
per mile. Multiply this cost by the 
monthly mileage, and post each month’s 
respective amount. 

Battery maintenance and renewals: If 
the truck is an electric, follow the same 
procedure as outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs, using the actual battery cost 
per mile. 

Tire cost: Divide the total tire cost by 
the yearly mileage, to obtain the actual 
cost per mile. Multiply this cost by the 
monthly mileages, and post each month’s 
share. 

Variable monthly expense: Add to- 
gether the total fuel cost, cylinder oil 
cost, drivers: and helpers’ wages, accident 
repair not covered by insurance, sinking 
fund, if a mileage basis is used for calcu- 
lating depreciation, actual maintenance 
and repair, actual battery renewals and 
maintenance (if the truck is an electric), 
and actual tire costs. 

Fixed monthly expense: This will be 
the same as under the estimated head, 
unless changes have occurred in insur- 
ance, license, etc. 

Total monthly expense: Add together 
the actual variable monthly expense and 
the actual fixed monthly expense. 


DAILY SERVICE RECORD 


The daily service record shown in Fig. 
2 provides for securing all data essential 
to the records. It furnishes a basis for 
all cost and operating data, and should 
be carefully kept. 

Trips: Usually a trip is not complete 
until a truck returns to its headquar- 
ters, that is, the warehouse or office, ex- 
cept in case of general hauling. In the 
latter instance a trip is from the time 
when the machine starts for one job 
until it. reports for another, or returns 
to the office or garage. Only two nota- 
tions are required for each trip: leavin 
time, and returning time. These should 
be expressed “7:30,” “10:45,” ete. 

Delivery or pickup stops: .This is the 
number of customers served or different 
points at which stops are miade to dis- 
charge or take on loads. Where a dis- 
charge and pickup are made at the 
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pc ll This, of course, is gov- 
according to the business—in the 
milling industry it may be bushels, 
barrels, or hundredweight. ut in the 
r of units car- 
ried out and in the “In” column the units 
brought back. Units which are carried 
out but which remain on the vehicle when 
it returns should not be counted as car- 
ried in. 


ECONOMIES OF PROPER ROUTING 


If the greatest di¥idend is to be gained 

from the investment represented by a 
motor-truck, special attention must be 
given to laying out the routes which it 
‘covers and analyzing. the loads which it 
carries and the stops to be made. It is 
evident that if a 34-ton truck leaves the 
— where the load originates with a 
ull capacity load, and then drops that 
load little by little, there will be a con- 
sequent increase in the ton or unit mile 
costs toward the latter end of the trip. 
To get the greatest earning efficiency 
from a truck it must carry its rated 
capacity load at all times. Of course, 
this is not always possible, but the rout- 
ing of trucks should be so arranged that 
the bulk of the truck’s load is carried the 
entire trip. 

For example, suppose a miller is cov- 
ering two practically parallel routes, 
each having a number of delivery points 
close in, where perhaps half of the load 
is discharged. It is obvious that it would 
be better policy to have one truck handle 
the short-haul deliveries on both routes, 
and the other combine the more remote 
parts of the two routes. 

Another assumption is that a truck is 
taking a capacity load for a considerable 
distance—say 50 miles—and that the load 
must be discharged in small quantities at 
a time after the 50 miles have been cov- 
ered. If the truck is called upon to effect 
the real distribution of the load after 
covering the 50 miles, from that point on 
it- becomes but little more efficient than 
a horse-drawn vehicle. 

Close check must be kept on, hauling 
costs if the motorized transportation de- 

artment is to yield a profit. You must 
tech exactly how much ton-mile or unit- 
mile costs are before you can arrive at 
any definite figure which must be added 
to the selling price of the product to 
cover delivery. Cost per mile is affected 
by various factors in motor transporta- 
tion, many of which have been covered 
earlier in this article, but laying out 
routes so that the equipment carries its 
capacity load is a most important item 
in cutting down the cost per mile for 
each unit or ton. 

An instance of how some lines of busi- 
ness insure their heavier trucks of a 
capacity load, using light vehicles for the 
actual distribution, is found in the deliv- 
ery transportation department of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Chicagor Heavy-duty 
trucks handle the deliveries to the out- 
lying stations, and there each load is 
sorted and the actual distribution is by 
light electric trucks. Some milling or- 
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ganizations may find this method more 
economical where they are serving subur- 
ban towns and cities. At any rate, there 
is the feature of rapid service which they 
can give their customers in cities and 
towns 30 to 50 miles from the mill or 
warehouse by employing trucks, which 
they could not hope to equal if they de- 
pended upon rail facilities. 

It is assumed that the milling organi- 
zation has a definite field of operations, 
which may be broadened considerably by 
the use of trucks. This territory should 
be divided into districts, which enables 
the truck for each district to make its 
rounds at regular intervals without undue 
loss of time. When the truck is idle it 
is a nonproducer, and the time that it is 
idle represents a loss which must be 
charged against the oh made during 
the time it is active. Hence the necessity 
for gaining as nearly continuous use as 
possible. 

LOADING DEVICES 

At this point it will be well to call 
attention to the advisability of adopting 
time-saving devices for loading and un- 
loading. The shipping platform should 
be so designed that the truck can be 
loaded with as little lifting as possible. 
The platforms for loading should be on 
a level with the floor of the body, or per- 
haps a little above, with a slight incline 
to the truck floor from the loading plat- 
form so that the load may be applied 
without much labor, and therefore with 
the minimum loss in time. 

The choosing of a proper body is quite 
as essential as choosing the proper truck. 
Bodies that are topheavy, that do not 
accommodate the load easily, being either 
too short or too long, form a liability 
that never can produce profits. Bodies 
may be obtained with side and end dump, 
and fitted with a hydraulic hoist, which 
saves having the truck stand idle for long 
periods while being unloaded, in cases 
where the load to be handled can be un- 
loaded by a means such as this. 

USE OF TRAILERS 

Another thing which the miller will do 
well to consider is practical, well-built 
trailers. Where the route to be covered 
is in good condition, a truck can be re- 
lied upon to handle double its capacity, 
at least, by using a trailer. This can be 
done without undue strain on the truck. 
In purchasing trucks, do not buy a large- 
capacity truck just because perhaps 10 
per cent of your loads require that ca- 
pacity while the other 90 per cent could 
be handled with a truck of perhaps half 
the size by using a trailer. If the heavier 
type of truck is used with only half its 
rated capacity load on 90 per cent of the 
trips, the transportation department can- 
not show low ton- or unit-mile costs, 
because it obviously requires more gaso- 
line, oil, upkeep and repair to keep a 
5-ton truck operating than it does a 2 or 
2Y, ton truck. Then again, if a trailer 
is a part of the equipment, there is a 
flexibility to the transportation units 
which will permit of higher speeds, more 
trips, lower costs, etc., whenever there is 
no need for the trailer addition, and 
when the time comes for a larger load 
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the trailer can be ‘brought into use, and 
thus meet the need for a truck of double 
the capacity. — 


Flour and Feed Notes 

The four-story building of the New 
Model Milling Co., Oil City, Pa., has been 
sold to F. M. Baker and*W. J. Ochs, 
of Huefner, Pa., who will continue the 
business. They also own three other 
mills in Clarion County. 

The Barker Milling Co. will build a 
flour mill at Morgantown, W. Va. 

W. G. Horton, flour and feed, New- 
buryport, Mass., has bought the business 
of G. B. Brown, at that place. 

T. G. Farnsworth, of the Williams- 
ville (Va.) Milling Co., will retire. 

The Parker Milling Co. Parkers 
Landing, Pa., has completed a fireproof 
grain elevator. 

L. E. Rhoads, operating as the Rich- 
field (Pa.) Milling Co., has sold out to 
J. L. Meiser, of Oriental, Pa. 

The 50-bbl Wolf mill installed for the 
Gish Milling Co., Mechanicsburg, Pa., is 
in operation. 

E. L. Plank, Lodi, Ohio, has installed 
additional Wolf machinery. 

The Glendale (Ky.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has been organized, with $15,000 cap- 
ital stock, by A. Cox, D. B. Lewis and 
Marion Hoover. 

The Pattersons Creek (W. Va.) Mill- 
ing Co. has been incorporated, with $10,- 
000 capital stock, by J. E. Long, C. L. 
Hershberger, and J. W., P. P. and C, W. 
Logsdon. 

The Kent Milling & Elevator Co., Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., has been bought by the 
Wm. A. Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, 
Mich., for $150,000. 

The Tilden (Ohio) Mill: & Elevator 
Co. has been organized, with $15,000 cap- 
ital stock, by A. R. Otteson, M. E. Bird 
and T. F. Lindsay. 

The Stanley (Va.) Milling Co. has 
placed an order with the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., for additional ma- 
chinery. 

The Lake View Milling Co., Chambers- 
burg, Pa., recently installed some Wolf 
machinery. : 

The Eagle Flour Mills, Federalsburg, 
Md., owned by H. B. Messenger, have 
been bought by G. T. Bell & Son, of 
Hurlock, Md. An addition 21x36, will 
be added, and all new machinery in- 
stalled. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Ripley (Tenn.) Milling Co., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: W. C. 
Thompson, president; B. G. Covington, 
vice-president; G. E. Johnston, manager; 
W. D. Majors, secretary and treasurer. 
The new mill, in operation five months, 
replaces the one destroyed by fire. 

he McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich., is installing equipment for the 
making of cereals, The Wolf Co, is do- 
ing the work. 

The George W. Helme Co., Helmetta, 
N. J., has added some Wolf machinery. 

John D. Peck, Providence, R. I., whole- 
sale flour and feed and manufacturer of 
horse, dairy and chicken feeds, has been 
succeeded by John D. Peck, Inc., with W. 
E. Smith president, R. L. Kelly secretary 
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and treasurer, and W. B. Owen vice- 
president. 

Heard Bros., 214 Dyer Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I., wholesale and retail flour 
and feed, are rebuilding their elevator 
and warehouse recently ruined by fire. 

C. Shumaker Sons have disposed of 
their feed and grain business at Alta- 
mont, Ill, to Martin Burrows, of that 
place. C. E. Shumaker has gone to 
Augusta, Ga., where he will engage in 
the wholesale flour and feed business 
> gd the name of C. E. Shumaker Flour 

‘0. 

The Stockdale & Maack Co., with head- 
quarters at Walcott, Iowa, has sold its 
elevator and warehouse at Cloverdale, 
Iowa, to L. B. Spracher & Co. The 
place at Little Rock, Iowa, has been 
taken over by A. C. Miller, formerly 
manager, who will operate as A. C. Mill- 
er & Co, 

An elevator owned by the Kirkpatrick 
(Ind.) Grain Co. has been burned, with 
a loss of $80,000; fully insured. This 
company is owned by 100 farmers, who 
recently bought the elevator at Kirk- 
patrick ownel by Halstead Bros. 

John G. Walker, who succeeds Schmidt 
& Walker, white corn millers, Cincinnati, 
has aes arrangements for engag- 
ing in the grain and storage warehouse 
business in the building formerly occu- 
pied by the firm at 946 West Sixth 
Street. 

The White River Milling Co., Calico 
Rock, Ark., has its 25-bbl flour mill in 
operation, installed by the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Machinery Co. 

The Majestic Products & Supply Co., 
Batesville, Ark., has bought a warehouse 
and will engage in the wholesale and re- 
tail flour and feed business. E. E. Davis, 
of Aurora, Mo., will be general man- 
ager, and G. M. Kirby local manager. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Dublin, Ga., will erect an elevator 
and warehouse. 

The South Georgia Milling Co. has 
been incorporated at Valdosta, Ga., with 
$20,000 capital stock, by J. F. Fender, 
Jr. M. L. Mizell and R. H. and J. B. 
Parramore, to do a general wholesale 
grain and feed business. 

The Syracuse (Ind.) Flouring Mills 
has been bought by Columbus Fisher. 

John Small, a local miller at Lake 
Mills, Iowa, is organizing a company to 
take over the flour mill at that place 
under the name of the Lake Mills Mill- 
ing Co. About $20,000 will be spent in 
overhauling and improving the plant by 
installing new machinery. 

The Oxford Grain Co., Fowler, Ind., 
is erecting two new buildings, at a cost 
of $55,000, to house its grain and feed 
business. 

D. E. and E. P. Daly, Ottawa, IIL, are 
installing a 25-bbl flour mill in connec- 
tion with their feed and grain business. 

The elevator of the Harrison-Ward 
Grain Co., Heyworth, Ill, has burned, 
with a loss of $25,000. The company 
also owns elevators at Craig, Lane and 
Wapella, Ill. 

The Manchester Grange Co-operative 
Association has been organized to take 
over the business of Brillinger & Swartz, 
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Fig. 2. A Standard Form 
























































of Daily Service Record, So Arranged as to Carry One Month’s Figures for Each Truck 
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Emigsville, Pa. New buildings to be 
erected will include a grain elevator. 
The association will have a capital stock 
of $30,000, with S. T. Pelling president, 
Frederick Lehman vice-president, J. C. 
Shaffer secretary, and R. H. Kann 
treasurer. 

The Mercersburg Milling Co. has been 
incorporated, at Orange, Va., with 
$100,000 capital stock, with H. O. Lyne 
as president. 

The Interstate Milling Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., will enlarge its plant at & cost of 
$100,000. 

The Hermon (Ill) Farmers’ Co-Op- 
erative Co. has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock, by H. E. Roberts, 
J. T. Tucker, J. E. Brown, F. K. Jan- 
vrin and F. B. Rogers, to deal in flour, 
feeds, grain, etc. 

L. A. Reckoner succeeds W. H. Tallyn 
in the feed and grain business at We- 
nona, II. 

The property of the F. A. Val Malt- 
ing Co., Lincoln, Ill., is being converted 
into a flour mill. 

The Springfield Flour Mills, Eugene, 
Oregon, which went into bankruptcy last 
spring, have been sold to C. A. E. Whit- 
ten, O. C. Caswell, and G. G. Bushman, 
of Portland. 

Earl Troppert has bought the feed 
business and buildings of Jay Sibley, 
Prophetstown, Ill. 

The Illinois Farmers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation, Eylar, Ill., has been organized, 
with $250,000 capital stock, to deal in 
feeds, grain, etc. 

The Universal Oats Co., Dixon, IIL, 
has bought the property of the Clipper 
Lawn Mower Co., and will erect two mills 
on the site, with a capacity of 1,000 
bbls of food products daily. 

The Randlett (Okla.) Milling Co. has 
been chartered, with $25,000 capital 
stock, by O. W. Curry, C. O. Heeper, 
Hans Nelson, E. E. Gardner and G. F. 
Stringer. 

The Rosston (Okla.) Elevator Co. has 
been organized, with $5,000 capital stock, 
by I. R. Flint, B. E. Blanchard and C. 
T. Daniel. 

C. P. Besecker, of Vernon, Ohio, has 
bought the flour mill of Case Bros., 
Greenfield, Ohio. 

G. D. Robinson and Alex Neff have 
bought the business of the Eastern Ohio 
Feed & Supply Co., Bellaire, Ohio. 

The Bradner (Ohio) Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Co. has been organized, with $35,000 
capital stock, by Clayton Lantz, W. E. 
Clark, W. R. Wirebaugh and G. H. Kell- 
er, to deal in flour, feed and grain. 

The Kell Milling Co., Vernon, Texas, 
is spending about $50,000 in overhauling 
and equipping its mill. 

The wholesale grain and feed business 
of Richardson & Evans, Ranger, Texas, 
burned, with a loss of $50,000. 

Moff Bros., Lisbon, Ohio, have taken 
over the active management of the ele- 
vators at Rogers and Elkton, Ohio, as 
well as the flour and feed mill they 
bought some time ago at Lisbon. 

The Larrowe Milling Co. has broken 
ground at Rossford, Ohio, for a new feed 
plant, to cost $500,000. It will also erect 
three warehouses, to which others will be 
added as business warrants. 

The Hanna City (Ill.) Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. is building a new plant at that 
place, equipped with modern machinery. 

The Green River (Ill.) Farmers’ Co- 
operative Grain Co. has been chartered, 
with $5,000 capital stock, by Emil Holke, 
George Hopkey, Julius Grymonprez, 
Charles Betcher and J. D. Mahlstedt. 

Farm Adviser A. W. Miner, Rapatee, 
Ill, is organizing a farmers’ elevator 
company at that place, with $30,000 cap- 
ital stock. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain & 
Supply Co., McLean, Ill, with a capital 
stock of $30,000 and O. E. Travner 
president and William Sage secretary 
and manager, reports a business of $300,- 
000 for the past year and a dividend of 
10 per cent. 

The Medical Lake (Wash.) Grain & 
Milling Co. is building an elevator, and 
will install a feed mill. 

The John F, Dunn mill and elevator 
business at Black River Falls, Wis., has 
been incorporated, as the Riverside Mill 
& Elevator Co., with $50,000 capital stock. 
J. F. Dunn is president, Lou Dunn vice- 
president, and P. W. Dickle secretary 
and treasurer. 

The Langlade Wholesale Co., Antigo, 
Wis., has been organized to engage in 
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the wholesale flour and feed business. 
Those interested are Joseph Goldberg, 
who operates a feed business at Rhine- 
lander, Wis., and Harry Goldberg, of 
Antigo. 

More than 200 farmers at Appleton, 
Wis., members of the four locals of the 
Equity Society, voted to incorporate the 
Outagamie Equity Exchange, with $50,- 
000 capital stock, and establish a co- 
operative warehouse and elevator. 

The Phoenix Flour Mills, Providence, 
Ky., have been sold to R. F. Bishop and 
E. M. Young. 

The East Michigan Bean & Grain Co., 
Ames, Mich., has bought the business of 
the Northern Elevator Co., Pinconning, 
Mich. 

The Houghton (Mich.) County Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. has been organized, 
and will erect a flour and feed mill. 

Everett Gilbert has sold his interest in 
the G. F. Gilbert feed business, Marsh- 
field, Mo., to his brother, Fred Gilbert. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Winifred (Mont.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., with $150,000 capital stock. 

The plant of the Occident Elevator 
Co., Billings, Mont., burned, with a loss 
of $25,000. Plans are under way to 
rebuild. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co., 
Broken Bow, Neb., has been incorporat- 
ed, with $25,000 capital stock. E. B. 
McEvoy is president, Albert Kleeb vice- 
president, and Charles Wolfrod secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors: John Staab, 
H. M. Cole, and H. S. Waterbury. 

Paul Lotzer has sold his flour and feed 
business at Dorchester, Wis., to J. A. 
Allar. 

The Burkhardt Milling & Electric 
Power Co., Hudson, Wis., is erecting a 
building for its central heating system. 

Harvey Luschen, Marion, Wis., will 
erect a flour and feed mill, two stories 
high, 36x43, to cost $10,000. 

J. C. Kramer, Jr., has bought the feed 
mill and grain business of J. H. John- 
son, Montfort, Wis. 

The Nichols Farmers’ Milling Co., 
Black Creek, Wis., has been incorporat- 
ed, with $28,500 capital stock, by A. L. 
Nichols, Bernard Olson and _ Albert 
Klockzien. 

The United Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has been organized by mem- 
bers of the feed trade in the Central 
West. M. C. Peters, of Omaha, is presi- 
dent, J. W. Anderson, Kansas City, vice- 
president, and C. P. Woolverton, St. 
Joseph, Mo., secretary. The object of 
the organization is to increase the use 
and distribution of all manufactured 
feeds made from pure, honest ingredients 
of high recognized feed value, provided 
they are manufactured both scientifically 
and economically. 

John Myers, for many years vice-pres- 
ident of the Tennessee Cotton Oil Co., 
and later associated with its successor, 
hiell in the brokerage business at Mem- 
phis, is now connected with W. B. Das- 
heill in the brokerage business at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

The United States Food Products 
Corporation, New York, has bought the 
Sugar Products Co. and the Pure Cane 
Molasses Co., of the United States, and 
the Pure Cane Molasses Co. and the 
Tres Co., Ltd., of Great Britain. The 
United States Food Products Corpora- 
tion formerly was the Distillers’ Se- 
curities Corporation, and is engaged in 
the manufacture of industrial alcohol 
and live-stock feed, in the latter of 
which molasses forms an important in- 
gredient. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Brown & Oglesby Cash Feed 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., with $75,000 cap- 
ital stock. Walter Brown is president, 
William Perry vice-president, and W. T. 
Oglesby secretary and treasurer, 

G. L. Dennis has sold his feed and 
grain business at Stafford Springs, Conn., 
to the C. H. Moore Co., who will op- 
erate as the Dennis Grain Co. 

J. B. Ham & Co., Lewiston, Maine, 
have bought a building at Monmouth, 
Maine, and will open a wholesale and 
retail flour and feed store under the 
management of George Merrill. 

The feed mill of the Lapelle Poultry 
Food .Co., Swanton, Vt., burned, with a 
luss of $125,000. 

D. G. Owlet and Ear] White, flour 
and feed jobbers, Galeton, Pa., will erect 
a feed mill. 

The Charleston (Mo.) Milling Co. has 


leased the building formerly occupied at 
Pine Bluff, Ark. by the Riley Feed 
Milling Co., and will establish a distribut- 
ing plant. 

he Hillrose (Colo.) Milling Co. has 
gone out of business. 

C. A. Miller, of -Lincoln, Ill, has 
bought the J. H. Holdebrand grain ele- 
vator and feed business at Springfield, 
Ill., from McLelland & Lewis. 

G. R. Paul has bought the feed mill 
of Peat & Irvin, Polo, Il. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Kankakee, 
Ill., will add 100,000 bus capacity to its 
elevator. 

The Syracuse Flouring Mills, Warsaw, 
Ind., have been sold to Columbus Disher. 

The Edmonds-Londergan Co. is erect- 
ing a large elevator and warehouse at 
Edna, Iowa. 

The Peerless Grist Mills, Sandusky, 
Mich., owned by F. A. Bickle, burned; 
loss, $15,000. 

The London Mills (Ill.) Farmers’ Co- 
operative Association has been organized 
by W. A. Sampson, John Luman, A. C. 
Timmons, Frank Reihm, Frank Welsch, 
Richard Harris and J. T. Culver. 

A co-operative farmers’ grain com- 
pany has been started at Alexander, III, 
with $25,000 capital stock, by Joseph 
Bergschneider, Henry Rider, John Luby, 
George Ruble, A. W. Robertson, F. J. 
Kaiset, W. B. Brown, F. F. Foster and 
J. E. Erickson. 

Over 250 farmers and business men 
of Rushville, IL, have organized a farm- 
ers’ co-operative elevator company to deal 
in grain, feed, etc., with $50,000 capital 
stock. Pulaski Reeve has been elected 
president, J. L. Houston vice-president, 
and G. W. Ejijfert secretary-treasurer. 

The Wellsville Milling Co., Montgom- 
ery City, Mo., has been incorporated by 
98 farmers with $50,000 capital stock. 

The Winifred (Mont.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has been incorporated, with $150,000 
capital stock, and will erect a mill and 
elevator. 

The P. F. Brown Co., Lewiston, Mont., 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 cap- 
ital stock, to engage in the feed and 
grain business. 

The Crestline (Ohio) Equity Elevator 
Co. has a new elevator and feed ware- 
house. 

The A. G. Smith Milling Co., Wooster, 
Ohio, has increased its capital stock to 
$200,000. 

Switzer & White, with headquarters 
at Galion, Ohio, have sold their elevator 
and warehouse at North Robinson, Ohio, 
to the North Robinson Equity Exchange 
Co. 

The Community Milling Co., Endicott, 
Wash., has finished two units, each 150 
x50, of its warehouse, and work on the 
mill proper has been started. The ca- 
pacity of the mill will be 200 bbls. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





Another Federal Bank Branch 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 8.—The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has announced its in- 
tention to establish a branch of the Kan- 
sas City Federal Reserve Bank at either 
Oklahoma City or Tulsa. This action 
followed a hearing held in Washington 
on Oct. 21, at which business interests 
from the southern territory of the tenth 
federal reserve district urged additional 
facilities. Joun J. Marrtnan, 





Richmond-Horton Company 

The Richmond-Horton Milling Co., 
which recently purchased the mill at 
Shawano, Wis., announces that for the 
present the mill will be operated in two 
units, 75 bbls of wheat flour and 50 bbls 
of rye flour, and will also have feed- 
grinding apparatus for about 15 tons. 
The company intends to operate in this 
way for at least six months, and then 
make some changes. The two principals 
of the company are F. H. Richmond, 
who will act as manager and reside at 
Shawano, and Lacey W. Horton, of the 
Grand Rapids (Wis.) Milling Co. 


Seed Company Organized 

Curicaco, Irt., Nov. 8—The United 
States Seed Co. has finished its organiza- 
tion and elected officers. The company 
has $500,000 capital, and is incorporated 
under the Illinois laws. Charles A. 
Heath is president. A. E. Reynolds, of 
Crabb, Reynolds & Taylor Co., Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., and H. N. Broughten, a 
seed man of New York, are vice-presi- 
dents. Harold A. Abbott is secretary, 
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and Charles A. Johnson treasurer. Most 
of thesé men were formerly with the Al- 
bert Dickinson Co. Charles A. Heath was 
with them for 37 years, and seven years 
ago sold his stock to Charles Dickinson, 
vice-president, for $180,000, but has con- 
tinued his connection with the company 
until recently. 
C. H. Cuarten, 


Chicago Firm Bankrupt 

Cuicaco, In1., Nov. 8.—G. S. Mann & 
Co., Inc., which has been operating a 
small mill and cereal plant at 1825 South 
Canal Street, Chicago, has e into 
bankruptcy. The property will be sold 
through the courts here today (Saturday). 
The assets consist of a small grain and 
cereal mill, two gasoline power engines, 
conveyors, separators oak other equip- 
ment. The mill capacity represents about 
50 bbls, principally rye flour. ‘ Bids will 
be received by the Central Trust Co. un- 
til the morning of Nov. 8, and will be re- 
ported for approval before Judge Landis 
on that date. 





C. H. CHarren. 





Flour Output to Oct. 24 


Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 

Total for 

year,* bbis 
1919 1918 
45,884 38,688 
42,534 36,158 
89,140 33,498 
35,637 30,684 
32,321 27,930 
28,809 24,9381 
25,539 22,097 
22,254 19,241 
19,278 16,567 
16,374 14,4386 
13,537 11,9387 
10,904 9,550 

8,389 7,266 
6,268 6,319 
1,590 4,292 2,449 
1,178 2,539 1,859 

681 1,143 681 
1,400 121,130 115,373 
1,383 119,605 113,973 
1,411 117,935 112,690 
1,407 116,138 111,390 
1,283 114,215 109,983 
1,663 112,144 108,700 
2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
2,553 1,569 107,000 106,000 


WHEAT (BUS) 


Flour output 
bbis 


Week ended— 19 
Oct. 26 <ccsive 3,350 


19 1918 
2,530 
2,660 
2,814 
2,754 
3,270 
3,285 
2,976 
2,674 
2,131 
2,499 
2,387 
2,284 
1,947 
1,870 





1,525 
1,670 









7-Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Oe, BSE sccces 20,774 20,350 288,604 271,373 
ce | re 19,398 27,884 288,504 271,373 
Oct. 10 ....... 19,445 26,536 288,320 262,905 
Oct. 3 ....... 24,187 27,559 281,671 253,387 
Sept. 26 -- 25,830 31,690 271,852 243,329 
DOOR, 29 ccsove 28,856 30,847 264,779 220,560 
Sept. 12 ...... 80,846 35,941 254,817 196,540 
Sept. BS pceser 35,941 34,394 239,883 176,222 
ME 20 sc ceck 40,675 32,270 214,838 160,412 
Aug. 22 ...... 43,322 30,030 189,363 142,963 
Ame. 26 wenccs 42,349 30,093 164,271 126,292 
Be 8. vcvcec 44,997 35,564 140,273 109,715 
Aug BD vcdede 60,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 
July 26 .....+. 61,665 40,283 80,6388 64,544 
SUF. 28 vccsoss 38,793 $32,616 63,824 43,698 
SOF TE ccccccs 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
SGI 4 seccccs 4,988 9,862 387,063 17,731 
June 27 ...... 2,579 3,609 37,589 14,269 
June 20 ...... 2,320 1,695 43,234 14,321 
June 18 ...... 2,200 1,711 49,633 18,699 
June 6 ...... 2,087 1,840 65,278 22,121 
May 80 ....... 2,657 2,033 65,824 26,637 
May 28 ....... 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 16 ....... 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
Mey © sccccse 2,168 3,007 96,000 34,000 


*Fiscal years beginning July 1. tTotal re- 
ceipts, June 27 to Oct. 24, 530,003,000 bus, 
against 515,308,000 a year ago, 

EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to Oct. 24) 


1919 1918 
Wheat, bus .......... 52,901,000 58,705,000 
Pigs, DO. s0.csepicus 5,900,000 5,492,000 
Totals as wheat, bus.. 79,451,000 83,419,000 





Exports for Week Ended Nov, 1, 1919 











Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 140,373 84,897 105,572 476,582 
Boston .... 115,000 ccoce 29,008 = accwes 
Philadelphia 160,000 26,000 20,000 
Baltimore.. 156,000 ..... «sesee sevees 
Ow seeee 46,008. cians (eevee eennne 
N. Orleans,. ...... 5,000 1,000 1,000 
Galvestes i. FERC = acces creeds. épesen 
Montreal... 954,000 ..... 175,000 66,000 
Tots., wk.2,353,373 39,897 324,572 653,582 
Prev. week .2,746,000 4,000 283,845 352,000 

BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

us bus bbis 
United Kingdom .. 924,000  ..... 153,575 
Continent .......... 1,429,373 ..... 78,589 
8. and Ctl, America. ......  «seess 44,018 
Wet -DAGOS ne ycieea -osicee” coke 42,000 
Dy Wee A, CORO. oe. Letce de) awace 6,390 
GRID cckavoccresteesveber 38,897 ..... 
ey rare 2,353,373 38,897 324,572 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1 to Nov. 1, 1919: 


WORE, CRG: occ siete cetectFvewss er 62,105,353 
PISUR, OWS .. vs ccc svecccsnvivsdws 8,343,140 
Totals as wheat, bus............ 99,649,483 
ON ee ene a ek toes 1,255,196 
Se reer erg CPT r er er 21,582,724 





A GREAT FLOUR PORT OF EARLY DAYS 


By Fiorence L. CLARK 


Freighting in winter-time on the ice 
of the upper Mississippi has no com- 
mercial importance nowadays. Yet 60 
and 70 years ago, when northern Iowa 
and Minnesota formed the breaking point 
of what was perhaps the greatest single 
wave of immigration that ever swept the 
country, the upper Mississippi was a great 
traffic highway, winter as well as sum- 
mer. 

Before 1857 there was no railroad 
nearer to western Wisconsin, northern 
Iowa and Minnesota than the line to the 
omg Sm River at Dunleith, Ill., oppo- 
.site Dubuque, Iowa. Many old residents 
of Iowa and Minnesota remember well 
when they embarked on a steamer at 
Dunleith for the last lap of their jour- 
ney to the new home beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. 

In *57 the Milwaukee-Prairie du Chien 
railway was completed to Prairie du 
Chien, Wis., on the Mississippi. Imme- 
diately this new river terminal became 
the great port of shipment for Iowa and 
Minnesota, and in winter-time the only 
market for the products of the gran- 
aries and flour mills over a large area in 
these two states. From April to No- 
vember the steamers raced north loaded 
with merchandise for up-river towns, and 


carrying a throng of settlers and their 
household s, arid hurried south piled 
to the smokestacks with wheat and flour. 


It was cheaper to ship by boat than rail, 
and so, during the open season on the 
river, the commission men preferred St. 
Louis to Milwaukee and Chicago as a 
market. 

But when the ice had driven all the 
boats to winter harbors in the South, then 
Prairie du Chien came into its own. The 
season’s wheat crop was still mostly on 
the farms, and the hundreds of mills on 
the upper river and its tributaries were 
grinding out flour by the many thousand 
barrels. A share of the wheat and flour 
could be held over until the opening of 
navigation in the spring, and was so 
held, but the greater part had to be mar- 
keted at once, as the warehouses on the 
river banks, numerous though they were, 
could hold but a small percentage of the 
products of farm and mill. 

As soon as the ice could bear the 
weight of a team and load, the great 
river annually was seamed with roads, 
all converging at Prairie du Chien. Some 
venturesome spirit in each town blazed 
the trail over the ice, and staked out a 
road to the main highway down the chan- 
nel, Then, day after day, an unending 
procession of wagons and bobsleds loaded 
with wheat and fiour followed the frozen 
road to “Prairie.” From 150 and even 
200 miles back on the prairies, teamsters 
made the journey of many days to the 
river towns of Iowa and Minnesota, where 
their produce was weighed and sold to 
the commission and “forwarding” men, 
and then freighted over to Prairie du 
Chien. As far inland as Iowa City, Iowa, 
there is a road today still bearing the 
name Prairie du Chien-road. There are 
records of flour hauled from Albert Lea, 
Minn., to Prairie du Chien. 

A tremendous business was handled by 
the river towns during the two biggest 
months, December and January, when 
frozen dressed hogs were brought in 
along with wheat and flour. The North 
Iowa Times, under date of Dec. 30, 1863, 
reported: “Business is terrific. From 
daylight until dark a person standing on 
the levee and looking up Main Street 
could see nothing but a solid mass of 
teams for nearly a mile, and we are as- 
sured that the line of teams extended 
even farther. Ann Street for half a mile 
was also full. No crossing of streets.” 

The same paper, under date of Jan. 
25, 1860, says: “Two hundred thousand 
bus of wheat have been shipped from 
Prairie du Chien in the last 60 days, and 
shipments for. October, November and 
December were: wheat, 400,000 bus, and 
barrels of fsur, 12,000. Moact of the flour 
came from Clayton.” 

Clayton, Iowa, on the west bank of the 
Mississippi 10 miles below Prairie du 
Chien, was the greatest flour port on 
the upper river through the late fifties 
and sixties. Messrs. Sage and Davis, 
proprietors of the Turkey River mills, 
decided the valley. up through the hills 


where Clayton now stands afforded the 
most accessible route to the Mississippi, 
and entered land there so as to make a 
landing and shipping point for their 
flour manufactured at inland mills. A 
townsite was platted, and during the fif- 
ties two of the largest steam mills in the 
country were built on the river bank. 
One of these, a stone mill built in 1858 at 
a cost of $43,000, was operated success- 
fully until 1874. To accommodate the 
products of these and the Turkey River 
mills, a number of large stone ware- 
houses were erected along the river. 
Through the summer, steamers loaded at 
these warehouses. In winter the flour was 
hauled up the ice to Prairie du Chien. 
Wheat-growing declined in the seven- 
ties, and the railroad built north from 
Dubuque through Clayton into Minne- 
sota. Steamboating languished, _ice- 
hauling to Prairie du Chien was no long- 
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Handling fi 


the old and the new. 
ties are crude, the bulk 


‘of the grain being moved in sacks. 


A New York house has four elevators 
at different shipping points. Most of 
the farmers are tenants, and have to 
give the land owner 25 per cent of their 
profits. It costs 40c bu to harvest and 
haul the corn to loading stations. 





Freight Rates in France 


An official: of the French High Com- 
mission has prepared a statement on 
express and freight tariffs applicable to 
shipments of merchandise in France. It 
should serve to clear up some of the puz- 
zling questions that arise after goods 
exported from the United States land on 
the other side and start their journey 
inland. The statement says: 

There is in force a general tariff com- 
prising six series applicable in accordance 
with the distance in kilometers and based 
on a decreasing scale. . 

Beyond this, most types of merchandise 
are entered in accordance with their 





All That Is Left of One of the Old Stone Warehouses on the Mississippi at Clayton, Iowa 


er practiced, and the day came when the 
Clayton flour mills were forced to close 
down. It was a deadly blow to the town 
that aspired to be a city. Perhaps, when 
navigation of the Mississippi revives, the 
old town may revive with it. At present 
the most conspicuous parts of the place 
are the ruins of the old mills and ware- 
houses along the river bank. In the 
crumbling walls of one of the warehouses 
is an old well where many of the village 
folk go for water. The foundation of 
one of the big mills remains. All that is 
left of the other is an immense brick 
chimney. It towers among the trees that 
have grown on the millsite on a point of 
land extending out a bit from the river 
bank, and can be seen for several miles 
up and down the river. 





Australian Bakery Strike 

Avetawe, So. Avust., Oct. 10.—Recent- 
ly the operative bakers in the metropoli- 
tan area of Sydney went on strike for 
higher wages and improved conditions, 
and involved the community generally in 
a great deal of inconvenience and con- 
siderable hardship. For a _ fortnight 
they remained obdurate, and during that 
period the masters did the best they 
could with the assistance of volunteer 
workers, and of the public which, in 
many instances, was obliged to go to the 
bakeries for supplies. One of the big 
causes of the trouble was the system of 
night baking which is being pursued in 
many cases where no outside labor is em- 
ployed. It is estimated that, while the 
strike continued, the men lost £10,000 in 
wages and the master bakers about £25,- 
000. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





Argentine Corn Crop 

Aigcuune corn was offered in New 
York, Saturday, Nov. 1, at. $1.28 for 

rain in transit, and to be shipped at 

1.25. 

Edward H. Bingham, with the Corn 
Products Co., who has been in Argentina 
investigating conditions there, has re- 
turned after an absence of four months. 
He says there is a full crop of corn 


classification in some 30 special tariffs 
figured according to the kilometric sched- 
ule, also on a decreasing scale, and under 
which the rates are appreciably more ad- 
vantageous for the shipper than under 
the series of the general tariff. 

There are also special freight tariffs, 
particularly for line from Havre to 
Paris, and containing many exceptionally 
reduced rates adopted to facilitate the 
importation of merchandise. Practically 
these exceptional rates cover a large pro- 
portion of the freight traffic between 
Havre and Paris. 

The application of the special tariffs is 
conditioned upon certain restrictions of 
shipment (either by shipment or by car- 
load), delays in delivery, lowered respon- 
sibility and the like, which serve to com- 
pensate the railway for the reduction in 
rate carried by these special tariffs. 

Covering express shipments there is a 
general tariff containing two sets of rates 
on a decreasing basis: one for shipment 
of ordinary express or freight; the other, 
more reduced, for foodstuffs. As in the 
case of slow freight, there are in effect a 
number of special tariffs, particularly 
for foodstuffs, with relatively lower rates. 
These rates are figured, as in the case of 
slow freight, by the application of either 
a kilometric scale on a decreasing basis, 
or exceptional prices established between 
certain points where the traffic is impor- 
tant. Moreover, for freight as well as 
express rates, there exist for the French 
railroads a number of tariffs that are ap- 
plicable to several railroad companies at 
the same time. These tariffs are based 
on a kilometric schedule on a decreasing 
scale or on exceptional prices established 
to cover the needs of certain specific 
traffic. 

Briefly stated, the foregoing cover the 
essential principies on which the present 
freight and express rates are based. It 
is perhaps not out of place to add that 
all the tariffs in force on the French rail- 
ways are covered by a quarterly publica- 
tion issued by the Librarie Chaix, 20 rue 
Bergtre, Paris (Recueils Chaix, 2 vol- 
umes in folio, G. V. et P. V.); though 
unofficial, this publication nevertheless is 
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the most complete and mostly used gen- 
eral document giving all the tariffs and 
rates on the French railroads. 





BRITAIN AND AGRICULTURE 


Lloyd-George Urges Vital Need of Raising 
Farming to Position of Greatest 
of Industries 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 22.—Mr. Lioyd- 
George addressed a large meeting recent- 
ly on the question of agriculture and 
State aid, and urged the vital need of 
raising agriculture in this country to the 
position which it ought to occupy as the 
greatest of its industries. 

To emphasize his point as to the fer- 
tility of the land, the possibilities of 
greatly increasing its production and the 
advantages of state co-operation, he 
made effective use of a table of com- 
parison, published some years ago, show- 
ing what had been effected in Germany 
by a real partnership between the state 
and agriculture. His remarks in this 
connection were as follows: 

“Do not forget that German soil will 
not bear comparison for a moment in fer- 
tility, in natural fertility, with that of 
this country. Take 100 acres of culti- 
vated land in this country and 100 acres 
in Germany, arable and pasture. Britain 
feeds from 45 to 50 persons out of that 
100 acres, Germany feeds 70 to 75. Brit- 
ain grows 15 tons of corn, Germany 
grows 33 tons; Britain grows 11 tons of 
potatoes, Germany 52 tons out of this 
100 acres. 

“I know it is said that if you go on 
cultivating potatoes and corn, and devot- 
ing the whole of your strength and soil 
to that purpose, then meat and milk will 
suffer. Let me give you the next figures. 
Britain produces four tons of meat to 
Germany’s 41%4. Britain produces the 
equivalent of 17144 tons—it is all marked 
in tons—of milk to Germany’s 28, Brit- 
ain produces no sugar, and Germany 
produces 2%, tons. These are the figures 
of comparison of what Germany with her 
poor soil makes out of 100 acres, and 
what Britain with her richer soil makes 
out of hers. 

“Every industry has got to increase 
its production, and as agriculture is the 
most important of all industries, agricul- 
ture must have the greatest share in that 
increase. If I might be allowed to say 
so, there is more room for increase. You 
have a market here at your own doors. 
It is computed by men who understand 
this business much better than I do that 
you could raise in this country £150,- 
000,000 worth of food commodities which 
are now brought from abroad. Just think 
what that means. If you could take away 
£150,000,000 of what we have to buy 
across the water, the sovereign would look 
up. There would be a new shine on its 
face. I want you to help the sovereign 
out of its troubles, and if you increase 
the agricultural production of this coun- 
try;—and I am appealing to every sec- 
tion, not to one,—if you increase the agri- 
cultural production in this country you 
will be rendering about as great a service 
to the general trade of the country as 
any service which it is within the scope of 
any trade or industry to render at the 
present moment.” L. F. Broexman. 





Port Facilities of Manila 

The department of commerce and com- 
munications of the Philippine govern- 
ment is greatly interested in developing 
Manila to the highest and most efficient 
degree possible, with a view to facilitat- 
ing the arrival, departure, and unload- 
ing of vessels within the minimum amount 
of time. 

No effort or money is to be spared in 
the construction of new, modern, and up- 
to-date piers, equipped with the latest 
types of cargo-handling cranes and other 
mechanical devices, both exterior and in- 
terior. It is the intention to provide ev- 
ery facility to enable ships to rapidly 
discharge and load freight at this port. 

At present, Manila is provided with 
three medium-sized piers, one of which is 
used exclusively by the United States 
army. A fourth pier, approximately 240 
feet in width by 1,000 feet in length, is 
now under construction, and will be com- 
pleted during the next year. A fifth pier 
is under consideration, and construction 
operations may commence early next 
year. More than 1,000 linear feet of 
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marginal wharf has been constructed, to- 
gether with numerous marginal cargo 
sheds. The ey of this wharf will like- 
ly be trebled during the next year. 

“ The present depth of anchorage at Ma- 
nila is approximately 30 feet, but will be 
dredged within the coming year to a 
depth of 40 feet. Ships such as the Em- 
press of Asia and the Empress of Rus- 
sia, of 30,000 tons, have no difficulty in 
quickly mooring alongside of the pres- 
ent piers. 

The construction programme contem- 
plated for the coming year also makes 
provision for the enlargement and ex- 
tension of two of the government piers, 
thus affording ample facilities for all 
possible incoming and outgoing freight. 

Permission to erect fuel-oil storage 
tanks upon the port area at Manila has 
been granted, and each pier will be piped 
so that ships burning oil may receive 
bunker fuel within a very short time 
after tying up. P 

There is at present under consideration 
the construction of a new and modern 
dry dock at Manila to accommodate ships 
of 20,000 to 25,000 tons and between 600 
and 700 feet in length. 





Sperry’s ‘‘Eat More Bread’”’ Data 

Saw Francisco, Cat., Nov. 8.—The fol- 
lowing figures show the results of a can- 
vass made among employees of the Sper- 
ry Flour Co., to find how much bakers’ 
bread and flour was used: 





ad 
n 
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Eo S&3a $2 380 be) 
5a 535 S56 38 28 
Territory— 4 ay et & S| 
Vallejo ....... 223 415 2,259 2,665 6.42 
Stockton ..... 376 1,174 4,801 5,999 6.11 
Fresno .....+- 30 100 360 498 4.98 
Sacramento... 18 43 159 198 4.60 
Tacoma ...... 90 274 47 1,206 4.40 
San Francisco. 29 105 404 441 4.20 
Oakland ...... 33 103 32 395 3.83 
Creston .....-. 20 7 57 291 3.68 
San Jose ..... 26 80 169 284 3.55 
Totals ..... 845 2,373 9,013 11,977 5.05 


The girls in the bag factory at Stock- 
ton carried off the honors as regards the 
total amount of flour consumed by wom- 
en. They average over six pounds per 
person per week. R. C. Mason. 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 

The following trade opportunities in 
foreign fields are noted in recent Com- 
merce Reports: 

A commission agent in Greece desires 
to be placed in touch with manufacturers 
in view of representing them in the sale 
of chemical products generally, food- 
stuffs, such as sugar, flour, rice, corn 
products, oleo oil, conserves, canned fish, 
and linen drapery. 

The representation is desired by a 
firm in Sweden for the sale of foods, 
coffee, dried fruit, coco, rice, milk, but- 
ter, and lard. Goods are desired at once. 

A firm in Spain desires to be placed in 
touch with manufacturers and exporters 
of metals, timber, chemicals, foodstuffs, 
wheat, corn, and raw cotton, for the pur- 
pose of acting as their representative, on 
a commission basis. 

A firm in Cuba having salesmen in all 
the seaport towns of the island desires 
to represent firms. for the sale of flour, 
grain, rice, beans, coffee, potatoes, onions, 
salt, canned goods, and all classes of food 
products, as well as drugs, paper, glass- 
ware, textiles, and chemical products. 





Wheat Price Test Case 

InpIANAPOLIS, Inp., Nov. 8.—Lewis 
Taylor, general secretary of the Indiana 
Federation of Farmers’ Associations, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis, has 
sent another appeal to Washington to H. 
D. Irwin, vice-president of the United 
States Grain Corporation, asking for an 
immediate decision in a test case in re- 
gard to a price of $2.11 bu for No. 1 
wheat, which farmers in this state con- 


tend is not a fair reflection of the gov- . 


ernment’s guaranteed price. At the be- 
ginning of the 1919 threshing season this 
was the price paid producers by most 
millers and grain dealers. 

Mr. Taylor said that steps would be 
taken to collect the difference between 
that sum and what the federation is ask- 
ing, $2.16 for No. 1 wheat, with other 
grades in proportion, in case of a favor- 
able ruling .by the Grain Corporation. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The total sum in dispute has been va- 
riously estimated at from $1,000,000 to 


, & 

Although most of the elevators and 
millers in Indiana now are paying $2.15 
for No. 1 wheat, $2.18 for No. 2 and 
$2.10 for No. 3, Mr. Taylor says that 
hundreds of thousands of bushels were 
sold on the basis of $2.11. 

Epwarp H. Zieconer. 





Utah’s 1918 Crop 

Ocpen, Uran, Nov. 8.—M. H. Greene, 
intermountain manager of the United 
States Grain Corporation, has announced 
the crop report of Utah for 1918, in de- 
tail. It shows that the total of all grains 
grown in the state for 1918 was 7,644,- 
561 bus, of which 1,983,442 were winter 
wheat, 3,103,466 spring wheat, 1,930,116 
oats and 627,537 barley and rye. Cache 
County led in production of wheat, with 
925,993 bus, and Box Elder was second, 
with 745,795. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





Moscow, “‘City of the Dead’”’ 


Heart-breaking pictures of Moscow’s 
hunger are given in the Figaro, Paris, 
by a Russian princess arriving there from 
Russia. 

“T will not speak of the terrible, re- 
voiting and odious things that passed in 
the streets of Moscow,” she said, “but 
only of the hunger incidents I saw with 
my own eyes and which were repeated 
day after day. I met a woman and a 
child, ragged and thin as skeletons, the 
child crying constantly. The mother said 
the child was hungry, and asked for a 
piece of bread, as they had not eaten for 
24 hours. I opened my purse, but the 
woman turned away, saying, ‘No, not 
money, but bread.’ 

“Another time I saw a_ blond-haired 
young girl with arms outstretched, lean- 
ing like a living crucifix against a wall 





and murmuring ‘I am hungry.’ Next day 
he died . 


8 . 

“I have seen in the middle of a side 
street a great, yellow, hollow-sided dog, 
carrying a bone with a little meat at- 
tached, while a 10-year-old boy a few 
steps away, with the pallor of long mis- 
ery on his face, watched the dog as if 
hypnotized, with neck outstretched, 
mouth open and fist clenched as he looked 
at the dog with hate and ferocity. 

“TJ have seen children hardly clothed, 
sallow-cheeked and with forms like shad- 
ows, on their knees in the street, trying 
to pick from between the paving stones 
grains of wheat that had fallen from a 
torn sack. I have seen before bakeries 
men, women and children stretched on 
the cold stones, awaiting through days 
and nights their turn to get their meager 
ration of bread, and then often falling 
exhausted and dying at the doorsteps be- 
fore they received it.” 





British Trade with Germany 


In a White Paper issued by the British 
Board of Trade on conditions of trading 
with Germany and other countries it is 
stated: 

“During the war it has been necessary 
to prohibit all trading with the enemy, 
but with the conclusion of peace with 
Germany the necessity for this prohibi- 
tion has ceased. 

“It may be expected that there will 
be a considerable demand in the late 
enemy countries for all kinds of goods; 
as this market is now open to all the 
world, it is no part of the policy of His 
Majesty’s government to discourage 
British traders from competing therein, 
and it is desirable that British traders 
should make every effort to secure a 
proper footing in central Europe.” 

In another announcement the Board 
of Trade states that the government is 
prepared to consider, through the export 
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credits t, applications for ad- 
ee ae ae r cent in respect to 


Finland, pa ‘Baltic 
the provinces . 
Esthonia, and Lithuania), Cae 
Czecho-Slovakia, J lavia, and: the 
areas in Russia to which the scheme for 
insurance against abnormal commercial 
risks applies. 

Freight, insurance and the commission 
paid to the department by the seller are 
included in the cost of the goods for the 
purpose of those advances. 





Big Increase in Business 


John A. Simeral, president Famous 
Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: “We are now 
well booked up with orders, more than we 
can get help to ship promptly. There was 
quite an increase in September as com- 
pared with August, and they are still 
keeping up in October, notwithstanding 
the weather has been such that it did not 
create a demand for oyster crackers, 
which comes with cold weather. 

“We had quite a decline in prices of 
standard crackers, such as butters, oys- 
ters and sodas, being reduced 9c per Ib. 
As stated in our last letter, when pack- 
age crackers were reduced, there was no 
foundation for any decline, as shortenin 
will be higher, flour will be higher, an 
we would not be surprised to see sugar 
2@38c lb higher than it is today; in fact, 
everything entering into the manufacture 
of cakes and crackers is advancing in- 
stead of declining. We think this was 
brought about by unscrupulous bakers 
who think they must purloin their neigh- 
bor’s business. . 

“One of our competitors had for the 
past 30 days been saying it would give 
a special cut of 2c per Ib on the price of 
crackers. We think this so incensed le- 
gitimate competition that there was a 
general cut, which all interested had to 
meet. Unless conditions change in the 
near future, there should be an advance 
all along the line in cakes and crackers.” 





Stocks of Foodstuffs in Britain 
The British food controller, at the re- 
quest of Parliament, recently compiled 
statistics of the stocks of foodstuffs on 
hand in the United Kingdom at the be- 
ginning of the war and on July 1 of this 


year. These stocks are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 
July 1, Sept. 1, 
1919 1914 

Commodity— tons tons 
Wheat and fiour (as » 

ORS Sey 1,314,000 2,684,000 
, eer err errs ork 115,000 *85,000 
WE Sakbdccvvevect waves 20,000 24,100 
oo Pe ee see 29,900 36,000 
Rabbits, poultry and 

SMD. ine ccs de wsbec ven 7,200 5,600 
Bacon and hams ....... 27,700 12,000 
Other meat ............ 46,600 10,400 
Be Pe eee ron or ree Te 10,200 8,200 
BG | vec ci cctiivessenes 4,100 5,500 
p RNAS pe ds eee 18,800 16,900 
BEBTEOFING 6.2 cc ccecseces 3,100 2,800 
GROSS 6 OS ced ecccctéooss 7,600 12,900 
GE secon tdccesegecese 404,000 131,000 
WUD saute s bepevedase cok 78,500 36,200 
RIND: Soo Vahne iwvccesce'd 49,300 20,800 
GOO sobs vic dosvecsdeece 67,400 14,400 


woe 1, 1916; figures for 1914 not avail- 
abie, 

These figures show that, with the ex- 
ception of wheat and flour, beef, mutton, 
eggs, and cheese, there was a greater 
supply available on July 1 of this year 
than on Sept. 1, 1914. a 





Indiana Bakers to Meet 


The annual convention of the Indiana 
Association of the Baking Industry is 
to be held, Jan. 28-29, at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis. The Indiana asso- 
ciation is one of the best in the country, 
and at its convention last year the at- 
tendance of bakers was pretty close to 
the 400 mark. A still larger gathering is 
expected at the coming meeting. 

One of the main features of this con- 
vention is to be an exhibit of supplies, 
machinery and equipment that will be of 
special interest to the bakers. 





Consolidation of Macaroni Companies 


San Francisco, Cat, Nov. 8.—Gay 
Lombard, vice-president of the California 
Macaroni Co., announces that his firm 
has purchased the Vesuvio and Piedmont 
Paste Co., of San Francisco, and the 
Pioneer macaroni and vermicelli factory, 
of San Francisco. These two companies 
will be consolidated with the California 
Macaroni Co. 

R. C. Mason. 
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The milling situation showed no 
change this week. With the majority 
of soft wheat mills, business is quiet; 
new sales to car-lot trade in the various 
domestic markets are not any too plenti- 
ful. Occasionally some mill reports 
weekly sales equal to reduced output, 
but this is exceptional, and is apt to be 
the case only where the mill is making 
both hard and soft wheat flour. There 
is everywhere evidence of the need of 
more active domestic buying. 

As has been pointed out in this de- 
partment a number of times before, un- 
der similar conditions the mills which 
grind both hard and soft wheat flour, 
and consequently enjoy a wider market 
for their product, are in much the better 

ition today. A very considerable 
Cadtoes is now done by a number of 
these mills with the bakery trade. At the 
moment this trade is not particularly ac- 
tive, but in the aggregate their business 
is of considerable help, and frequently 
furnishes half of the output, or often 
more at times. 

Many of the larger bakers have their 
requirements for 60 days or more pretty 
well taken care of; indeed, this last week 
the instance of a Michigan baker was 
cited who claimed to have flour bought 
for eight months ahead. Nevertheless, 
there is occasionally more or less buying 
being done all the time by the bakery 
trade. 

Some millers report that they are en- 
joying a good local trade, and that this 
materially helps to keep the mills in op- 
eration. This local business is usually 
the result of years of effort in advertis- 
ing and of faithful, consistent attention 
to the maintenance of ere: Its stabil- 
ity and dependability is brought into 
prominence under such conditions as now 
prevail. 

Through advertisements in the daily 
press, the Grain Corporation is still of- 
fering to resell flour on the same terms 
and prices as heretofore. So far no 
sales have been reported in this section, 
and apparently the only result of the 
advertising has been the accumulation of 
advertising bills. 

While the immediate outlook for soft 
wheat milling is none too pleasant, it 
should not be overlooked that this is the 
cheapest flour on ‘the market today, and 
if it continues to sell from $1 to $2 bbl 
below spring and Kansas it will probably 
be used still more widely by bakers in 
their bread mixture. 

Soft wheat millers find it difficult to 
understand why bread bakers have not 
used more soft wheat flour this year. 
This can only be accounted for by the 
obsession which seems to possess bakers 
to use short patents and more expensive 
flours. Soft wheat flour this year is of 
excellent quality, glutinous, and its use 
should improve color and texture of the 
loaf, and materially reduce the cost of 
the bread mixture. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 

ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 

48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output = activity 
Eee eee 26,900 56 
Last week .........5eeeee- 30,700 64 
A AMO vs bos bse nsevesives 38;900 85 
Two years ago ..........-.. 46,800 97% 
Three years ago .......... 32,400 67% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons for the corresponding 
wecks of 1918 and 1917: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 


1919°........ 8 69,600 40,692 59 
TOL9F. wees 11 77,760 50,130 64 
pt Serre 15 85,560 67,872 79 
TDL . oo v-vccce 14 020 84,968 85 


100. 
*Week ended Nov. 8 tWeek ended Novy. 1. 


NOTES 

J. H. Scull, of the Detroit office of the 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., called at this 
office this week. 


Louis A. Mennel, vice-president Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, has returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation at Atlantic 
City. 

R. W. Fiske, travelling sales-manager 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills, was in 
Toledo this week on his way east on a 
business trip. 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, has re- 
cently completed installation of a plant 
for making self-rising flour, and now has 
it in complete operation. 

The Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, reports having offered the 
National Biscuit Co. 20,000 bbls flour at 
$9.35, bulk, mill, but the offer was not 
accepted. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inpv., Nov. 8.—Demand 
for wheat flour showed an improvement 
this week as compared with the last fort- 
night. Prices remain steady, with a 
tendency to advance. Millers of corn 
products report a fairly good demand. 

One source of optimism for the wheat 
millers is increased buying of soft winter 
patent flour. Breadmakers, it seems, are 
finding it to their advantage to use some 
of it for mixing with hard winter wheat 
flour. Chemical tests of soft winter wheat 
in this region are said to show a gluten 
content this season that more nearly cor- 
responds to that of the hard winter grain 
than for several years. In addition, the 
lower price of soft winter patents is 
proving attractive. 

Jobbers, like millers, report an up- 
ward trend in business, Sales are grow- 
ing larger in volume, one reason being 
the continued good demand for bakery 
products. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, and not minimizing the dis- 
turbed industrial situation caused by la- 
bor demands and strikes, the prevailing 
sentiment this week was that the outlook 
is encouraging. 

Soft winter patents are quoted for 
shipment at $10.20@10.70 bbl, 98-lb cot- 
ton basis, in car lots. Hard winter pat- 
ents are offered at $10.90@11.95, and 
hard spring patents are being sold at 
$12.70@12.90. 

In the corn-milling market in this city 
grits are quoted for shipment at $3.70 
er 100 lbs, meal at $3.65, corn flour at 
5315, hominy at $3.75, and hominy flakes 
at $4.20. Corn for immediate use still 
is hard to get. 


INDIANAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 22,800 bbls, and inspections and 
stocks in store, in bushels, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 





Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TRIS, WOOK. 6 aia s cee ditweensd 10,099 44 
Tmat WEG cs si. caciacccds 43 
Last year ........ . 29 
Two years ago 41 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 
In Out 
Wheht oii ves s dete ined 38,000 4,000 
Ce Ee ee ee 200,000 99,000 
Gate 3 si ieaete< ocigees 272,000 101,000 
RYO becvebrewiivisevcuee 18,000 9,000 
STOCKS IN STORE 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Nov. 8, 1919.. 597,040 176,300 289,740 66,830 
Nov. 9%, 1918.. 206,640 518,150 186,900 30,200 


Nov. 10, 1917.. 


224,080 33,700 769,060 17,010 


Wheat feeds are in fair demand, with 
uotations showing an upward tendency. 
ran is quoted at $43@45 ton for ship- 
ment, mixed feed at $45@47 and mid- 
dlings at $52@54. Corn feed sales also 
have improved, with hominy feed, of- 
fered at $56.90 ton bulk, and $60.90 
sacked. 

NOTES 


Members of the Wabash County Farm- 


ers’ Association have voted to ask the - 


Indiana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions to co-operate with the United 
States Bureau of Markets in an effort to 
get better crop reports. They wish the 
Indiana legislature to make laws prohib- 
iting the sale of adulterated or poor seed. 

Tippecanoe and surrounding counties 
in Indiana expected a serious shortage of 
farm labor for corn-husking this year, 
but farmers report they will be able to 
get all the work done without any serious 
delay. The number of farm laborers is 
smaller than usual, but the state employ- 
ment commission, working with the La- 
fayette branch, has succeeded in meet- 
ing the needs of the farmers in most 
cases. 

Epwarp H, Ziecner. 





Cargill Crop Estimates 
The Cargill Commission Co. has esti- 
mated as follows the 1919 grain crops in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and 
Montana, the estimates being based on 
reports received from 2,175 country ele- 
vator managers and mill operators lo- 
cated .at 1,478 grain-handling stations 
throughout the four states, compared 
with private estimates for the two pre- 

vious years (bus, 000’s omitted) : 


o—— Production——, *De- 

Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 crease 
Spring - 124,312 279,153 174,406 154,841 
Winter ... 4,725 11,778 1,737 7,053 
Flaxseed ... 9,002 15,085 9,351 6,083 
Barley ..... 69,572 118,931 86,771 49,359 
Oats ....66. 208,712 313,361 269,123 104,649 
RPO cecccaee 30,361 43,419 19,367 13,058 
COFM ..cesse 241,494 244,316 208,527 2,822 





Totals .... 688,178 1,026,043 775,282 337,865 

*1919 as against 1918, 

The government’s preliminary  esti- 
mates for the year 1919 and final esti- 
mates for the years 1918 and 1917 follow 
(bus, 000’s omitted) : 





c———Production——, *De- 

Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 crease 
Spring .... 122,905 265,940 172,967 143,035 
Winter .... 6,106 11,519 10,985 5,413 
Flaxseed .... 10,330 14,196 7,990 3,866 
Barley ...... 72,830 123,895 88,482 61,065 
Oats ........ 197,845 299,714 237,925 101,869 
ee 32,059 39,712 23,179 7,653 
GOO vbciveas 238,117 229,484 193,472 18,633 
Totals - 680,192 984,460 735,000 304,268 


*1919 as against 1918. tincrease. 





Australia’s Foreign Trade 

The foreign trade of Australia during 
the year ended June 30, 1919, amounted 
to over $1,000,000,000, the balance of 
trade in favor of the Commonwealth be- 
ing about $67,000,000. This was the larg- 
est year in the history of Australia, the 
nearest approach to it being recorded in 
1916-17. 





Increases in Wages of Italian Labor 
Figures are now available which ex- 
hibit the rise in wages for certain classes 
of Italian labor during the period of the 
war, or from the year 1914 to July, 1919. 
The list is partial and unsatisfactory, 
but possesses some value as indicating in 
a general way the relative trend of wage 
advances among various classes of labor. 
Following are some of the advances for 
which definite figures can be given, lira 
having been converted into United States 
currency at normal rate of exchange: 
--Cts. per hour—,_ Pct. 


Av’gefor June, of in- 

Class of labor— 1914 1919 crease 
Pick-and-shovel labor... 6.56 24.32 270 
Common labor ......... 4,25 14.47 241 
MCIORIAVOTS «20s ee Sean 9.26 30.88 233 
WANG: k o05s vvewr dens 9.26 28.95 212 
URNS cas setewicasece 5.98 14.28 139 
PYGS@SMON 2.2... .e5000% 7.33 18.33 150 
eee ee 6.56 15.44 135 
P.O EVEN eee er 10.62 27.02 1654 


With less definite figures as to hourly 
wages, wide variations of increases have 
obtained for other classes of labor as fol- 
lows: painters and whitewashers, 74 to 
217 per cent; highway labor, 132 to 209; 
goldsmiths, 7 to 15; purse and portfolio 
makers, 87 to 133; boot and shoe labor, 
25 to 187; net weavers, 10 to 100; lace 
makers, 33 to 175; millers, 18 to 40 per 
cent. 

Farm labor received before the war 
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an ave of 300 lire ($57.90) per year, 
with oomeittios in the way of. a a 
ence. The average is now 640 lire 
($123.52), with the same perquisites and 
an eight-hour day, which represents a 
two-hour reduction and an increase of 
113 per cent in wages. 

There has been much talk of wages of 
labor that have been trebled and quad- 
rupled as a consequence of the war. 
These assertions have not been borne out 
by the statistics. 





Australian Official Wheat Statistics 
Statistics furnished by the Australian 
Wheat Board for the four seasons ended 
June 30, 1919, show that the following 
quantities of wheat have been handled 
by the board (in bushels,.000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 





Exports ...... 1,022 23,775 36,103 95,219 
Local sales ... 6,336 36,490 61,359 64,334 
Stocks— 
Shippers’ - 49,693 41,293 40,689 3,821 
Millers’ 7,238 1,785 Bee. id-vee> 
Totals ...... 64,559 193,343 138,275 163,374 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output and foreign ship- 
ments by months on the present calendar 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Jan.. 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,740 
Feb.. 782,835 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 
Mch,. 1,180,145 653,485 1,524,255 1,742,790 
April. 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,550 1,599,590 
May. 1,548,220 905,255 1,571,775 1,376,770 
June. 1,095,210 1,065,235 996,810 1,294,465 
July. 1,056,345 1,026,990 719,385 1,485,425 
Aug.. 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,145 1,709,595 
Sept. 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,528,715 
Oct.. 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 1,597,205 














10 m 13,905,915 11,116,020 18,761,035 15,569,080 
ee Peek 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,742,215 
ee eee 1,676,900 1,555,935 1,230,355 

OOP. iv co cen 14,413,830 17,610,845 18,541,650 

FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1919 1918 1917 1916 

January... 146,975 149,385 71,205 92,075 
sy Sere 164,065 65,375 95,940 
March,.... 35,850 60,050 95,840 173,030 
April...... 123,640 48,870 127,770 286,740 
May...... 276,230 51,180 131,940 128,165 
June...... 116,595 64,850 209,305 78,520 
PU Seciwt. aveuve 37,715 45,460 101,145 
RIES iss 0.0 dr os 6,300 31,880 67,280 
September. 37,115  ...... 39,970 54,025 
October... 89,255  ...... 49,620 91,260 

10 mos.. 825,660 582,415 868,365 1,168,180 
November. ...... 364,335 120,365 79,870 
December. ...... 387,510 96,860 162,920 

WeRGes 06-0 eed oe 1,334,260 1,085,590 1,410,970 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘‘outside’”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbls, from 








Jan. 1, 1919, to Nov. 1, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 

r-——Output— --Exports— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...138,982 11,231 826 582 

Bt. PAW... 0s ss 464 215 ene eee 

Duluth-Superior 891 686 ioe oes 

Outside mills .. 9,758 7,766 75 213 

Totals ...... 25,095 19,898 901 796 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Lucermo,” in circle; No, 111,496. Owner, 
Hansen Live Stock & Feeding Co., Ogden, 
Utah. Used on foods for hogs, cattle, sheep 
and poultry. 

“Triangle”; No. 115,373. 
& Co., Hammond, Ind., and Chicago. 
on dairy and stock feed. 

“Comal Lily’; No. 148,188. Owner, H. 
Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., New Braunfels, 
Texas. Used on wheat flour. 

“Pep”; No. 119,559. Owner, Charles A, 
Krause Milling Co., Greenfield, Wis. Used 
on stock feed composed wholly or mainly of 
a mixture of crushed or coarsely ground 
grains and alfalfa meal. 

“Blatchford’s”’ ; No. 120,633. Owner, 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, III. 
Used on various feeds for animals and poul- 
try, and more particularly for meal, calf 
meal, pig meal, lamb meal, and eggs mash, 
such meals and mash comprising compound- 
ed ground feed composed of cereals and 
other suitable ingredients, 


Owner, Chapin 
Used 


“Premier”; No. 106,973. Owner, Francis 
H. Leggett & Co., New York. Used on pan- 
eake flour, mixed buckwheat, corn and 


wheat flour, white wheat flour and fancy 
pastry flour. 

“White Deer’; No, 114,680. 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
on wheat flour. 

“Snow Queen,” with picture of a woman; 
No. 118,139. Owner, H. Dittlinger Roller 
Mills Co., New Braunfels, Texas. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Conservation” ; No. 108,848. Owner, 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Greenfield, 
Wis. Used on poultry feed composed wholly 
or mainly of a mixture of whole or coarsely- 
ground or crushed grains and seeds, and 
known as “‘scratch feed.”’ 

“Sunnyrice”’; No. 119,669. Owner, Patent 
Cereals Co., New York. Used on cereal 
breakfast food made from rice, 


Owner, Red 
Used 
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New York, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1919 








The flour market here continues un- 
settled, with a very limited demand, as 
buyers do not seem inclined to pay the 
present prices. Spot flour still holds the 
commanding position at $1 under mill 
limits. This situation has existed here 
now for several weeks, due to the long- 
shoremen’s strike. However, this is now 
settled, and as each day more of the men 
have been going back to work, it is prob- 
able that in a short time business will be 
back to normal. 

The tendency on the part of mills has 
been to advance prices, and buyers do 
not seem interested at the new levels. 
Almost the only demand in this market 
has been for the higher-grade flours. 
Fancy and standard spring patents were 
marked up sharply, and hard winter 
wheat flours were also higher. Ever 
since the milling of pre-war grade flour 
was resumed, consumers have shown a 
strong preference for the very best flour 
obtainable, and have insisted on having 
it, regardless of the cost. This has re- 
sulted in mills being left with large 
quantities of low-grade flours on hand 
which they are having difficulty in dis- 
posing of, and the suggestion has been 
made that this might be solved by mills 
making only a 90 or a 95 per cent flour, 
which would eliminate both extremes. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $13.50 
@13.90; standard patent, $12.25@12.95; 
first clear, $8.50@9.35; hard winter 
straight, $11.50@12; first clear, $9@9.50; 
soft winter straight, $9.75@10.15; rye, 
$7@7.75,—all in jute. 

The market for millfeed was quiet, but 
the undertone was slightly firmer. Buy- 
ers had failed to follow the recent ad- 
vance, and the lack of business seemed 
to cause mills to offer more freely the 
early part of the week, but toward the 
latter part offers were smaller, and mills 
were not disposed to press sales. 


NEW ROBERT DOLLAR TERMINAL 


Announcement was made this week 
that 14 acres of waterfront at Hunt's 
Point, the Bronx, New York City, had 
been purchased by Robert Dollar, presi- 
dent of the Dollar Steamship Co., of Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. Dollar is the largest steam- 
ship owner on the Pacific Coast. In 
1915 he sold out all his steamers, as- 
serting that shipping under the Ameri- 
can flag was impossible on the Pacific 
under the La Follette act. With the re- 
vival of the American mercantile marine 
during the war he went back into the 
steamship business, and built up a new 
fleet. 

H. P. Schuck, general manager for 
the Dollar interests in New York, states 
that $1,000,000 will be spent in the con- 
struction of proper facilities at the ter- 
minal here, which is to have a frontage 
of 700 feet on the East River. The water 
at this point is 21 feet deep at low tide. 

CHRISTIANIA-NEW YORK-BRAZIL SERVICE 

The steamship Thorvald Halvorsen ar- 
rived here this week from Norway as the 
first ship in the new triangular service 
from Norway to New York to Brazil to 
Norway. The. Halvorsen is of 9,600 dead- 
weight tons, and was formerly the Hono- 
lulu, of the Hawaiian-American Line. 
The next ship due here on the new sery- 
ice is the Isfond, a cargo carrier, which 
will arrive from Norway in December. 
This new service is operated by the North 
& South Atlantic Line. 


NOTES 


B. H. Wunder, on returning from his 
wedding trip, was presented with a sil- 
ver set by his friends in the flour trade. 


Harold V. James, of Arthur James & 
Co., Bristol, England, expected to leave 
New York today for Southampton on 
the Lapland. 

Among the callers at this office this 
week were Charles A. Allen, of the Cor- 
bin Flour Co., Chicago, and J. R. Cald- 
well, secretary and manager The Mills of 
Albert Lea, Albert Lea, Minn. 

James S. Craig, of R. Hunter Craig & 
Co., Ltd., flour importers of Glasgow, 
London and Liverpool, who has been vis- 
iting connections in this country, sailed 
for England today on the Columbia, of 
the Anchor Line. 

The superintendent of public works 
has been authorized by the State Canal 
Board to lease the Barge Canal terminals 
in New York to steamships and other 
vessels, with the view of relieving con- 
gestion due to the lack of docks. 

R. M. Crommelin, manager of the Col- 
lins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, 
which concern is building a 2,000-bbl mill 
to be put in operation in February, 1920, 
has been spending some time in the East 
visiting the principal market centers. 

J. Witsenburg, of N. V. M. Witsen- 
burg, Jr.’s Agentuur & Commissichandel, 
Amsterdam, Holland, will sail on the 
Niew Amsterdam, Nov. 19. Mr. Witsen- 
burg has been in this country for some 
time, making connections and looking 
after the interests of his company here. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puinavecpnta, Pa., Nov. 8.—There was 
a further advance in prices of high-grade 
spring and hard winter flours by the 
mills, due to the scarcity and strength 
of desirable milling wheat, but the spot 
market showed no quotable improvement, 
and second-hand goods were still of- 
fered under the prices asked by manu- 
facturers. Local jobbers and bakers 
were generally well supplied for near 
wants, and demand was unsatisfactory. 
Soft winters are not in large supply, but 
demand is light and prices rule in buyers” 
favor. 

Rye flour is in moderate but ample 
supply, as trade is slow. Corn goods are 
held with increased firmness as a result 
of the advance in corn, but demand is 
light. 

NOTES 


W. S. Woodward and E. H. Price will 
represent the Commercial Exchange at 
the convention of the Deeper Waterways 
Association, to be held at Charleston, S. 
C., Nov. 10-13. 

Gross Bros., grain and feed dealers of 
Hightstown, N. J., have applied for 
membership in the Commercial Exchange. 

A press dispatch from Statesville, N. 
C., says that a company is being organ- 
ized at that place, with $500,000 capital, 
to construct a flour mill having a daily 
capacity of 1,000 bbls. 

Earl W. Roak, formerly the exclusive 
local sales agent for the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., of Salina, Kansas, has started 
business under the name of E. W. Roak 
& Co., with offices in the Bourse. 


A meeting of the local grain trade will 
be held in the board room of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, Monday at 2:15 p.m., 
to vote on the question of establishing a 
“car-examining bureau” for the purpose 
of making official examinations and re- 
| e on all incoming shipments of grain 

andled through t exchange. The 

bureau has been p in lieu of the 
present system of grain inspection, which 
is said to be inadequate for a grain cen- 
ter of Philadelphia’s importance. 

Among visitors at the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were James S. Craig, 
representing R. Hunter Craig & Co., 
Ltd., flour millers, of Glasgow, Scotland ; 
Martin E. Ismert, grain merchant, of 





ti ag a Rea i ee ee 


es 


Kansas City; James M. Adam, manager 

barley department of Rosenbaum Bros., 

—_ dealers, of Chicago, and E. L. 
enal, grain dealer, of St. Paul, Minn. 
Samuet S. Danrets. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Nov. 8.—Flour was 
marked up every day or so by the spring 
and hard winter mills, but the soft winter 
product failed to respond to any ap- 
preciable extent. There was no trading 
of consequence in any grade. Buyers, 
being well stocked at lower prices, were 
glad to see the advance, hence they did 
little besides taking profits and keeping 
their eye on government holdings, which 
they have come to regard as an anchor 
to windward or a bulwark in time of 
trouble. 

The advance was confined to spring 
and hard winter patents and straights, as 
clears from these and soft winters were 
practically unchanged and _ unsalable. 
The fact that choice near-by soft winter 
straight was offered at $4 bbl under 
spring patent, without takers, furnishes a 
good illustration of the situation as it is. 

Springs were buoyant but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $13@13.50; 
standard patents, $12.25@12.75; first 
clears, $9@9.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c 
more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. Some 
mills were asking over $14 for top pat- 
ent, but nothing was done as far as could 
be learned, as everybody was engaged in 
passing the bargains along to the next 
one. 

Hard winters were higher but quiet, 
first patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $12.25@12,75; straights, $11.75@ 
12.25; first clears, $8.50@9,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45c more in wood, or 30c¢ less in 
bulk. A few short patents were held 
above $13, but nobody appeared to want 
anything at the advance. 

Soft winters were weak and hard to 
move, patents closing nominally at $10.25 
@10.50; near-by straights, $9.35@9.60,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 
30c less in bulk. Most offerings, especial- 
ly near-by straight, were based on sec- 
ond-hand 98-lb cottons. Good near-by 
straight sold as low as $9.35 cotton or 
$9.10 bulk, while top quality at the close 
was offered at $9.50 in second-hand sacks, 
with $9.15 the best bid. There was really 
no market at all, and if there is to be a 
searcity it is strange that soft winters 
are not shown first consideration, at their 
great discount. 

City mills, while experiencing a slight 
improvement in domestic demand, con- 
tinued to run moderately, and advanced 
flour 50c bbl on blends and springs and 
15¢ on winters, and feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 109,443 
bbls; destined for export, 65,758. 


NOTES 
Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 118; number now in port, 91. 
Cars permitted for wheat, but not ar- 
rived, 179, indicating 214,800 bus yet to 
come forward. 

Exports for the week included 13,807 
bbls flour and 269,062 bus grain—223,000 
wheat and 46,062 barley. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to Nov. 7, 1919, 607,333 bus; year 
ago, 526,442. Range of prices this week, 
$1.50@1.65; last year, $1.40@1.65. 

Flour quotations committee on *change 
for November are C. H. Dorsey, J. M. 
Wharton and Lewis Blaustein; alter- 
nates, A. W. Mears, W. C. Scott and J. 
Ross Myers. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Nov. 8, 1,364,550 bus; same 
period last year, 1,159,726. Range of 
prices this week, $2.10@2.35; last year, 
$2.15@2.39%,. 

Owing to the embargo on coal exports, 
several steamers have already canceled 
for coal and rechartered for grain, and 
if this becomes general it will soon re- 
lieve the port of all congestion. 

The Baltimore International Steamship 
Co., formed by F. H. Haines, John Son- 
derman and John De Wit, to do a gen- 
eral steamship agency and brokerage 
business, has opened an office in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Visitors were Hans Florelius, of 
Florelius & Ulsteen, commission agents, 
Christiania, Norway; Thomas C. Bowling, 
president Jefferson Milling Co., Charles 


. oe: Va; John M. Adams, with 


Rosenbaum Bros., grain, 

Many ships diverted from New York 
came into port this week, the most. im- 
portant of which was probably the Wes- 
terdyk, of the Holland-America Line, 
from Rotterdam, bringing a cargo valued 
at $5,000,000 and handled by Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd. 

It is said 16 lighters of the Atlantic 
Transport Co. were engaged during the 
week in transferring 143,800 bbls Pacific 
Coast flour in 140-lb jutes from the 
steamers Orcus and Hatchie at Canton 
to storage on an uptown pier, for ac- 
count of the Food Administration. 


George A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co., 
feed, grain and hay, accompanied by his 
wife, is spending a few weeks at Hot 
Springs, Ark., after attending the grain 
dealers’ convention at St. Louis, ra be- 
fore returning home will go to Denver 
and Colorado Springs, Colo., and possibly 
to Oklahoma City, Okla. 


It is announced that the Bell Bag Co., 
Inc., of New York City, has purchased 
a fee-simple property fronting 40 feet 
on Thames Street, with a depth of 300 
feet to Lancaster Street and improved 
with a three-story warehouse and a one- 
story building in the rear, and that pur- 
chaser will further improve the property. 


Charles A, Ruth, superintendent mari- 
time department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was presented a purse by his 
friends in the shipping trade on Wednes- 
day, in honor of his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as an employee of the exchange 
and in recognition of a quarter of a cen- 
tury of faithful service. Accompanying 
the purse was a note extending congratu- 
lations and expressing the hope that Mr. 
Ruth would be found at his post 25 
years hence, 


W. H. Killian, federal food commis- 
sioner for Maryland, says he has found 
no flagrant or willful profiteering in Bal- 
timore so far, but urges the public, and 
especially the housewives, to report 
promptly to him all cases of overcharg- 
ing. The maximum fair prices for bread 
at Baltimore, according to the latest list 
of the federal commissioner, are: whole- 
sale—large, standard loaf, 12c; medium, 
8c; small, 6c; retail, or cash and carry— 
large, standard loaf, 14c; medium, 10c; 
small, 7c. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 8.—Most of the 
mills are sold up to their 60-day limits, 
and are only able to take on new business 
occasionally, when their capacity is un- 
covered by current deliveries. Buyers 
are disposed to press for deliveries on 
previous purchases, and this in a measure 
accounts for the liberal receipts of flour 
in this market the past few weeks. The 
Grain Corporation is also offering flour 
originally intended for export, and while 
the demand for this latter product has 
been very small, it would seem that there 
need be no fear but what flour of some 
kind will be available locally, although 
a shortage of the better grades may de- 
velop later on. 

As regards prices, the market holds 
very firm, with little disposition shown 
to make concessions. me | patents and 
hard winter patents are higher today 
than a week ago. Spring patents range 
$12.25@13.25 per 196 lbs, in sacks, for 
standard, and $13.25@14 for special 
short. Hard winter patents are heid at 
$11.60@13, and soft winter patents at 
$11@11.50. Soft winter straights are 
quoted at $10.25@10.75 as a full range, 
with first clears at $10@10.50, all in 
sacks. Spring wheat first clears are in 
oversupply and offered at $9.25@10 bbl, 
but there is little inquiry. 


BOSTON FLOUR STOCKS 


The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
Nov. 1, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, showed an increase of about 
3,500 bbls over the previous month. Gn 
that date there were in the hands of 
jobbers and wholesalers 31,603 bbls, 
compared with 28,153 on Oct. 1, and 
64,728 a year ago. It is believed that 
similar conditions prevail at other New 
England points and that general stocks 
show a moderate increase over the pre- 
vious month. In addition to the local 
stock reported there were on hand Noy. 
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1 about 52,000 140-lb sacks, intended for 
export. 
NOTES 

Cc. E. Gwinn, president the Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, and M. E. 
Grant and G. F. Ewe, Minneapolis, were 
on ’change this week. 

The Wholesale Grocers’ Sales Co., of 
Boston, with $20,000 capital, was incor- 

rated this week, with B. F. Bullard, 

. H. Bain and W. C. Adams as direc- 
tors, 

The Boston Flour and Grain Club, at 
a meeting held this week, voted to join 
the Federation of Flour Clubs, and the 
chairman, Frank E. Sands, was em- 
powered to appoint delegates to meet- 
ings of the Federation. 

The Eastern Terminal Corporation, a 
$5,000,000 enterprise developed to facili- 
tate distribution of the 35,000,000 tons 
of freight which enter New England an- 
nually over the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, plans to establish 
huge warehouses in Boston, according to 
statements made by Jonathan Starr, 
chairman of the directors of the corpora- 


tion. 
Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 8.—While the 
flour market is not brisk, there is a dis- 
tinctly better tone. Most of the larger 
mills have sold close to their output this 
week, and some may have exceeded it 
slightly. Prices have hardened 10@50c 
bbl, according to the brand and quality. 
All in all, there is considerable improve- 
ment in demand over last week. It may 
be that the betterment is more due to 
the swing back of the pendulum than to 
any stable gain, but millers are taking 
what business comes, without inquiring as 
to cause. 

The rise in prices is due largely to the 
advancing price of wheat, rather than to 
any competition among buyers. Millers 
are buying wheat in light quantities, and 
almost entirely on sample. Some re- 
ceived has been turned back, not being 
up to reasonable expectations. There are 
further handicaps in the matter of cars, 
especially in getting the wheat from Buf- 
falo elevators here. However, the car 
situation is no worse than it has been 
for a month. 

Some of the mills are contracted well 
up to the 60-day limit, with the average 
probably around 30. Some millers have 
no desire to contract much ahead, and 
within recent weeks a good part of the 
business here has been spot or early ship- 
ment. The trade, including the bakers, is 
more inclined to buy for early delivery. 
Apparently, it is difficult to discount the 
future. 

The sharpest advance this week in this 
market has been made by agents of the 
big western mills, amounting to about 
50c bbl. Warned of the jump, a good 
deal of flour was sold in advance. West- 
ern mill agents look to see the best pat- 
ents touch $15 in this market. Principal 
quotations: spring patents, $13@13.25 
bbl, cotton ¥%’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$13; western brands, jobbing basis, fam- 
ily patent -$13.60 and bakers patent 
$13.30, cotton 1/,’s; bakers patent, $12.70, 
cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$9.75@10.50; low-grade, $7@7.50, jute, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, job- 
bing, $12.50, cotton ¥,’s. 

In common with hard wheat flours, soft 
wheat brands have taken on more activ- 
ity, with prices a shade higher. Un- 
doubtedly, the difference in price is en- 
couraging the baker and the housewife to 
substitute soft wheat flour to a greater 
extent than is the case when the prices 
of the two products run neck and neck. 
Quotations: winter straights, $10.40 bbl, 
cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$10.75. 

There is a little more interest in both 
graham and whole-wheat flours, with 

ices firmer. Graham, jobbing basis, 
bo 60 bbl, and whole-wheat $11.75@12, 
all in cotton 1%’s. 

There is little change in rye flour. The 
market is draggy, with the best white 
brands nominally quoted at $7.50@7.75. 
Western brands very dull, with little 
change in prices. 

The f market is stronger. Bran is 

about 


r, with middlin 
stationary, al ie some mills have 
shaded prices slightly durin 

Corn meal is firmer, with p 


the week. 
advanc- 


ing, following corn. Oat feed is also 
higher. —_Princi quotations: spring 
bran, $45@46. ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $45; winter bran, local, 
$45@50; spring middlings, $55@60, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $58@60; 
winter middlings, mostly mill door, $60 
@64. Rye feed steady, with prices un- 
changed at $50@52 ton, sacked, mill door 
only. Corn meal, feeding, $72 ton, 
sacked, jobbing basis; table quality, $4.57 
@5 per 100 lbs. Oat feed, $58 ton, 
sacked, local trade. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester. mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 
pay Per ve > 


This week ......-ssceeeee 
TORRE WOON 60d eke ccccudee 13,200 71 


Of this week’s total, 12,650 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 450 
rye. 

NOTES 

The old flour mill of F. W. Potter & 
Co., Churchville, is to be razed to make 
room for a paper-box factory. 

Alfred H. Case, secretary and treasur- 
er of the Van Vechten Milling Co., soon 
will leave for Florida for the winter. 

Alterations on the store conducted by 
D. Deegan, Geneva, are under way, 
changing it into a shop of the White 
House Baking Co. 

State Superintendent Walsh, of the de- 
partment of public works, has ordered 
the new Barge Canal officially closed for 
the season, Nov. 29. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., Nov. 8.—With few 
exceptions the mills report a better de- 
mand for flour than in the past 10 days, 
and they could sell any quantity at the 
prices of a week ago. Some of them say 
there would be no trouble in getting 
$13.50, Boston; that they have sold as 
high as $13.75, and are now talking $14. 
They claim that that price would not be 
out of line with the cost of wheat they 
are compelled to buy. Some of the 
grades have advanced lic this week, and 
are difficult to obtain. It is impossible 
to quote prices, as there is such a wide 
difference in the samples shown of the 
same grades. 

The report that the Grain Corporation 
plans to offer for resale some of its 
stocks of wheat, of which 15,000,000 bus 
are held here, will not affect the flour 
market, according to millers here, al- 
though it may lead some buyers to await 
results. This is not the wheat wanted 
by millers. Had they been in need of it, 
purchases could have been made before 
the government took it over. The mills 
here continue to prefer wheat of a bet- 
ter variety at the premium. 

The price of first clears was raised 
50c, but there is no improvement in the 
demand, and stocks are daily increasing. 

Some improvement is noticeable in the 
demand for rye flour, but it is only from 
local bakers, who find it is cheap and are 
working in more of it. 

The city trade for the best family 
flour is reported better than a week ago, 
and prices will be advanced next week. 
The regular quoted price is $13 in cotton 
1%,’s, but this price is being cut, mostly 
by resellers. 

Kansas City representatives here have 
advanced prices again, some asking 75c 
over last week. ‘The range was: short 
patent, $12.90@13.35; standard, $12.60@ 
12.80,—Buffalo rate points. There were 
resellers of average Kansas flours at 
$11.25@11.50. 

Soft winter wheat flour was higher. 
Short patent was quoted at $11.45, stand- 
ard at $11.05, and pastry at $10.35, track, 
Buffalo, 





MILLFEED 


Millfeeds are not moving as well as a 
week ago, the weather still continuing 
unfavorable. The mills have nothing to 
offer for this month, but jobbers say they 
are filled up with bran and middlings in 
store or on track, and want to sell. Con- 
siderable season stuff, it is believed, has 
been delivered to them. The country 
dealer is buying from hand to mouth as 
a tule, and claims his trade is not what 
it should be. Only rough weather will 
help him out. The mills are selling con- 
siderable feed in mixed cars. 

Bran was quoted at $43, the same as 





last week, although no sales were report- 
ed by the mills at that figure until the 
last few days. Standard middlings, 
mixed feed and flour middlings were ad- 
vanced $1, and a fairly good demand is 
reported. Red dog steady. 

Canadian feeds are offered quite freely 
at $42.50, and middlings at $47, track, 
Buffalo. There is a fair trade at these 
prices. 

Corn-meal coarse feed advanced sharp- 
ly on the high price of old corn, and the 

emand has been limited. Hominy feed 
was also higher for the same reason, but 
some business was done and offerings 
were very light. Gluten feed $2 higher, 
and little doing. Cottonseed meal higher 
and strong, with some demand at the 
advance. Oil meal was offered by re- 
sellers at $77, and the mills were holding 
at $77 for December and January ship- 
ment, with no November to offer. Re- 
sellers are anxious to move a few cars. 

Rolled oats quiet and steady. Oat 
hulls are offered quite freely from out- 
side sources at $26, reground, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. Local mills are not in 
the market. 

Buckwheat sold at $2.75, and re- 
cleaned at $2.85, per 100 lbs, bulk, track, 
Buffalo. Buckwheat flour easier, and 
was offered at $5 per 100 lbs, Buffalo, 
in small bags. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRO WOOK occ ctovevccus 128,050 77 
Last week .......csseeeee 155,956 94 
SOE OOS. .civegvccvéivecces 109,200 65 
Two years ago ........+:. 162,700 98 
Three years ago ......... 131,300 79 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are 16,100,000 
bus, compared with 13,248,000 last year. 


F. G. Luddington, of Mexico, N. Y., 
has sold his flour and feed business to 
Earl C. Dexter, of Morrisville, N. Y. 


A. M. Tousley, of Cleveland, flour 
broker and jobber, was the guest of the 
Buffalo Flour Club at luncheon last 
Thursday. 

The Erie Canal will close at midnight, 
Nov. 29. There will be no eastbound 
traffic for towboats after Nov. 15, and 
steamers after Nov. 20, from Buffalo. 


Receipts of grain this week by lake 
were 2,390,000 bus, of which 1,196,700 
were wheat. Last year the receipts of 
grain were 1,890,000 bus, 1,000,000 being 
wheat. 

The Iroquois Bag Co. will start its 
plant on Howard Street, this city, Jan. 
1. It will employ 200 hands. Robert 
Harris, of this city, is president of the 
company. Cotton and burlap bags of 
every description will be manufactured. 

The mills were hard pressed for cars 
his week, the Washburn-Crosby mill op- 
rating on part capacity today, and pc 
loading into a canal-boat. The car situ- 
ation is the worst ever known, not a 
single car being ready to load today. 
The government has had 250,000 bus of 
wheat to ship to the seaboard since last 
Thursday, and up to the close of business 
today only 16,000 bus had gone forward. 
There are promises of an improvement 
next week. 

E. Baneasser. 





Fate of Vestal Bill Uncertain 

Wasuinoton, D..C., Nov. 11.— (Special 
Telegram)—Congressman Vestal, of In- 
diana, today stated that if the House ad- 
journed Saturday upon compietion of the 
railroad bill, as is now planned by lead- 
ers, his bill for the standardization of 
wheat and corn mill packages on a deci- 
mal basis would go over until the next 
session. If the industrial situation com- 
pels Congress to remain in session, the 
measure will come up for action next 
week, 

JoHN J. Marrinan. 





Death of Mrs. Charlies Dennery 
. Word was received in Minneapolis to- 
day of the death, Nov. 10, of Mrs. Charles 
Dennery, New Orleans, La. She was op- 
erated on a week ago, and was apparent- 
ly regaining health when the end came 


suddenly, Her husband, Charles Den- 
nery, is the well-known bakery supply 
man of New Orleans. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duiurn, Mixn., Nov. 10.—Slight im- 
provement was reported in demand for 
spring wheat flour late last week. The 
fact that mills advanced. asking’ prices 
25c bbl possibly stimulated buying by 
some, while the quoting of higher prices 
tended to keep others out of the market. 
Business put through was mainly straight 
or mixed cars to local, near-by and cen- 
tral states trade. 

The durum mill closed sales with trade 
in central states but nothing to New 
York. The business booked was at old 
prices. 

Rye held in the same old rut, with 
nobody outside of local buyers showing 
any disposition to come in. Market ruled 
unsettled in sympathy with rye futures, 
but at the close today prices reflect no 
material change from Nov. 8. 

Millfeed continued quiet, with mills 
placing their output readily at going 
prices. There is enough buying to keep 
mills sold up, without offering. Wants 
of established trade are being filled in 
mixed cars of flour. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output Percent 
TO MOM 6 Briss es 31,755 86 


EMR. WOOK. cc.ccouc sivecccce 22,695 61 
Ee MED ep ink vk cheats ab 22,035 60 
Two years AGO .......000% 41,375 115 


NOTES 

M. L, Jenks left Thursday for New 
York to represent the Duluth grain trade 
at a grain-rate hearing, Nov. 10. 

The Omaha Railroad has placed an 
embargo on flour and grain products 
billed to store or hold at Duluth. 

B. Stockman, local manager for the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. has re- 
turned from attending the grain-rate 
hearing at Chicago. 

Eastern demand was noted for spring 
wheat early last week, and this undoubt- 
edly caused the 10c improvement in bids 
of the top grades. On the filling of 
wants, bids fell back to previous basis. 

Unfavorable weather has hastened the 
closing down of iron ore mines, Lake 
shipping of ore will probably cease in a 
week or so, depending on weather. Total 
moved this season is given as 45,000,000 
tons, against 60,000,000 last year. 

A gale accompanied by the heaviest 
snowstorm in years swept over Lake Su- 
perior last week, tying up shipping and 
making navigation dangerous. Vessels 
caught out had a hard battle to pull 
through, many steamers being several 
days overdue. 

Movement of wheat from the country 
is restricted by inability to get cars, 
through the preferential policy being ac- 
corded coal shipments. A good part of 
the daily receipts posted are advised as 
coming from Minneapolis, to be sent east 
by boat for eastern milling purposes. 
Elevators reported fair loadings into ves- 
sels last week, which accounted for the 
lighter increase in stocks. 

Chartering for grain tonnage is very 
light. With ore boats soon available for 
carrying grain, there should be plenty 
of tonnage available if needed. Neither 
wheat, oats nor barley supplies held here 
are important, and prospects are not 
bright for any immediate improvement in 
receipts. Of rye there is a large amount, 
but it is not known whether it will move 
east before boat season comes to a stop, 


or be carried over here. 
F. G. Carson. 





Montreal Wharfage Increase 

Monrreat, Que., Nov. 8.—At a meet- 
ing of the committee of the Montreal 
Board of Trade transportation bureau, 
held this week, discussion took place in 
regard to increased wharfage rates at 
Montreal, which the harbor commission- 
ers propose to make effective on Jan. 1, 
next. It was stated that these involve a 
considerable amount, and will add seri- 
ously to the cost of doing business 
through this port. 

It was decided to ask the council of 
the Board of Trade to interview the 
harbor commissioners for the purpose of 
ascertaining if it is not possible to avoid 
increasing the wharfage rates. Should 
this not be found feasible, it was decided 
to urge a postponement of the increase 
in order to afford the Board of Trade 
time to bring the whole matter to the 
attention of the Dominion government. 

Tuomas S. Barx. 
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SAVE A BILLION THROUGH BREAD 





Professor H. C. Filley, Head of Department of Economics of Nebraska 
Agricultural College, Estimates That Return to Pre-War Basis of 
Bread Consumption Would Cut a Billion Dollars from 
Nation’s Food Bill—Cheapest and Best Food 


In a statement issued last week and 
carried in press dispatches from Lincoln, 
Neb., Professor H. C. Filley, head of the 
department of economics of the Nebraska 
Agricultural College, interprets the pres- 
ent price of wheat and flour in terms of 
wages in a novel and interesting fashion, 
as follows: 

“An hour’s labor will purchase more 
wheat today than at almost any previous 
time in the world’s history, except for 
about 40 years preceding the recent war. 
The farm price for wheat is now about 
$2 a bu in Nebraska; the average price 
of skilled labor-about $1 an hour, and 
of unskilled labor about 50c an hour. 
The average annual consumption of 
wheat is about 6 bus per person, or 30 
bus for a family of five. Sixty hours of 
skilled labor or 120 hours of unskilled 
labor will, therefore, purchase of the 
farmer enough wheat to suffice the av- 
erage family for one year. Whatever 
may be the cause of high cost of living, 
it certainly is not the price which the 
farmer is receiving for his wheat. 

“About 1,600 years ago, in the reign 
of Diocletian, the Romans were troubled 
over the high cost of living, although 
wheat sold at only 33c a bu. A carpen- 
ter or bricklayer, however, had to work 
about 17 hours and an unskilled laborer 
about 43 hours in order to purchase a 
bushel of wheat. In other words, it re- 
quired more than four times as much 
labor to purchase a bushel of wheat in 
the year 301 as in 1919. 

“The big decrease in the price of wheat 
as compared with the hourly wage of 
labor came after the invention of modern 
harvesting machinery and the settlement 
of the prairie states. There has never 
been a time when the laborer of western 
Europe could buy as many pounds of 
wheat with the wages of an hour’s labor 
as could the American laborer. We have 
had, and have today, cheap wheat as com- 
pared with wages. 

“Flour is, in reality, one of our cheap- 
est foodstuffs, even though it retails at 
more than twice as much per pound as 
the farmer gets for his wheat. There 
are, of course, manufacturing and mar- 
keting costs, which the consumer must 
pay if he purchases white flour instead 
of purchasing wheat. 

“In pre-war years the average con- 
sumption of flour in the United States 
was 235 lbs. In the year ending July 1, 
1919, it was only 171 lbs. The fact is 
that we are substituting high-priced food 
for flour. It has been estimated that a 
return to the pre-war consumption of 
flour would save us $1,000,000,000 annual- 
ly on our food bill. 

“The present price of wheat is respon- 
sible in only a small part for the passing 
of the five-cent loaf of bread. Manu- 
facturing and marketing costs have in- 
creased so that even if the farmer gave 
his wheat away the consumer could not 
purchase a pound loaf for five cents. At 
present he receives only about one-third 
of the 10 cents that we ordinarily pay 
for a pound loaf of bread.” 





OREGON 

Portitanp, Orecon, Nov. 8.—Millers 
were busy delivering flour on old con- 
tracts this week, and report new business 
light. Flour prices are unchanged on 
the basis of $11.75 for family patents. 

Millfeed is active, and the mills are 
selling all the mill-run they can make. 
Mill prices hold at $39 for ton lots. At 
the exchange, bids were $38@38.25, with 
$39 asked. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


- Fiour Pet. 
Weekly 





output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

THIS, WOOK. ©. 66s 00 us 42,600 41,847 98 
Last week ........ 42,600 41,455 “97 
Year ago ...... «+ 40,500 23,341 55 
Two years ago .... 33,000 30,201 89 


Wheat-buying in the country is still 
restricted, as offerings by farmers are 





small. Premiums of 45@50c are being 
paid for hard wheat. 

There has been some trading in corn, 
but otherwise the coarse grain market 
has been dull. Last bids at the exchange: 
old corn, $58.50; new corn, $56.75@58; 
clipped oats, $52@53.50; sacked oats, $53 
@53.50; eastern bulk barley, $63@64; 
blue barley, $65.50; feed barley, $65@ 
65.25. 

Flour shipments from the Columbia 
River in October were 351,674 bbls to 
Europe, 11,591 to California and 1,500 to 
the Orient, the total of 364,765 bbls com- 
paring with 182,602 shipped in the same 
month last year. Total flour shipments 
for the season to date have been 1,020,669 
bbls, of which 964,431 were sent to Eu- 
rope. In the corresponding period last 
season, 384,039 bbls were shipped. 

No wheat went out by water in the 
past month. In the preceding three 
months wheat shipments were 1,094,941 
bus, while in the same period last sea- 
son, only 1,000 were forwarded. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Nov. 8.—Hard winter 
wheat advanced this week to the highest 
prices ever offered in the intermountain 
states, Ogden millers and grain buyers 
paying 50c bu premium over United 
States government guaranty, with sales 
at $2.50 bu, f.o.b. Ogden. Soft wheat is 
bringing $2.15@2.18, the government 
guaranty being $2. 

There has been a fairly good move- 
ment during the past two or three days, 
shipments being heavier than for any 
previous period in two weeks. However, 
millers are receiving word that wheat is 
becoming scarce and that many of the 
farmers have “cleaned up” on their de- 
liveries. The indications are that drouth 
seriously affected the harvest totals from 
Idaho, which was more severely hit by 
the summer weather conditions than was 
Utah. There has been active competition 
for the entire supply from both Utah and 
Idaho by millers and buyers from the 
Pacific Coast. 

Hard wheat flour has advanced 50c 
bbl this week, patents being offered at 
$11.50 bbl, carload lots, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags, with soft wheat family pat- 
ent flour at $10.50, f.o.b. Ogden. Soft 
wheat patents are quoted at $10.60 f.o.b. 
Ohio River points for the southern trade. 
The demand is heavier, particularly from 
southern states, with shipments increas- 
ing and many orders booked. 

Millfeed demand is stronger, especial- 
ly from California, with prices at $45 
ton, f.o.b. Ogden. 


DIFFICULTIES IN BLENDING 

Owing to difficulties in securing proper 
blends of Utah and Idaho wheat with that 
shipped from Kansas and Nebraska, 
millers of the intermountain country 
have had milling engineers adjusting 
their equipment this fall. According to 
Ogden millers the difficulties have arisen 
because the wheat from central states 
has more moisture this year than usual, 
while intermountain grown wheat is very 
dry, owing to lack of rainfall during the 
growing season. The mills are now re- 
ported to be producing customary grades 
of flour. 

NOTES 


C. A. Bernard, milling engineer, is in- 
specting plants in the Ogden district. 

President U. G. Holley, of the Holley 
Milling Co., returned this week from a 
two weeks’ trip along the Pacific Coast. 

John Hodge, general manager of the 
Atlas Milling Co., of Los Angeles, was 
in Ogden this week looking over the bran 
and wheat situation. 

Construction of another addition to 
the Ogden Baking Co. plant, with a view 
of increasing output of bread sold in 
wholesale quantities in Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Nevada, has been started. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of 
Utah is considering a proposal to ask 
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adoption of state and municipal legisla- 
tion providing for the daylight time-say- 
ing system similar to the federal plan 
that was revoked by Congress. 

H. L. Holley, vice-president of the 
Holley Milling Co., and R. R. Van Duz- 
en, manager of the company’s Salt Lake 
plant, were among the successful deer 
hunters of Utah this season, each killing 
a large buck deer while hunting on the 
edge of Great Salt Lake desert, 71 miles 
southwest of Salt Lake City. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Idaho has become a branch of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry. 
This action was taken at a meeting held 
in Boise this week. Officers of the Idaho 
branch are: president, L. S. Keyes, 
Boise; vice-president, Nelson Westly, 
Boise; secretary-treasurer, August Steph- 
an, Boise. Executive committee: Archi- 
bald Graham, Shoshone; William Wirtz, 
Pocatello; William Momberg, Caldwell; 
Charles Beam, Meridian; Harry Morrow, 
Weiser. ; 

Incorporation of the Sperry Elevator 
& Storage Co., a subsidiary of the Sperry 
Flour Co., was announced this week. The 
capital stock of the company is $25,000. 
The officers are Charles H. Barton, pres- 
ident; G. B. Flack, vice-president and 
general manager; O. J. Stilwell, secre- 
tary and treasurer. These officers, with 
J. H. DeVine and Warren B. Felt, form 
the board of directors. The company is 
to operate a unit of the Sperry plant, 
being incorporated because of special 
provisions in the Utah state laws. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





Delivering Last of New Cars 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 8.—Only 168 
of the freightcars ordered by the Rail- 
road Administration and already built, 
remain to be placed in service, and this 
remaining supply will be lettered and 
numbered and placed in service imme- 
diately, according to an announcement by 
the Railroad Administration. 

During the week ended Nov. 1, the cars 
already built and in storage were placed 
in service at the rate of 62 a day, and 
new cars were constructed and placed in 
service at the rate of 187 a day. Of the 
original order of 100,000 freightcars, 
there remain to be built 17,881. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Change in Rail Rate Asked 

Ocven, Uran, Nov. 8.—Requests of the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad that 
present rates on barley, oats, corn, rye, 
wheat, cereal products, cereal food prep- 
arations, hay, straw and flour from Mil- 
ford, Utah, and intermediate points be 
reduced to Utah common point basis 
will be heard by the Salt Lake district 
freight traffic committee of the United 
States Railroad Administration, Nov. 19, 
at Salt Lake. The railroad asks that the 
rates to Modena, Utah, be made by add- 
ing three cents per 100 lbs to the Mil- 
ford rates. 
W. E. Zuppann. 





Beef in the City, Pork on the Farm 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 8.—The 
rural sections are the chief pork and 
poultry consumers, when a comparison is 
made on a per capita basis, while the 
cities eat a greater proportion of beef, 
veal and mutton, according to estimates 
of the per capita consumption of each 
kind of meat and poultry by urban and 
rural population just completed by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. This is the 
first comprehensive report concerning the 
meat consumption of various sections of 
the country and of the city and country 
population that has ever been compiled. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Resigns From Grain Corporation 

John D. Shanahan has resigned his 
position as member of the headquarters 
staff, United States Grain Corporation, 
at New York, to accept a position with 
the Niagara Falls Milling Co., with offices 
in the Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, 
Ne ¥. 

For more than two years Mr. Shanahan 
has been genéral field representative of 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation and 
United States Wheat Director, and had 
charge of a party sent by the Wheat 
Director to Europe last May to make a 





field surwey of the growing food grain 
crops in that part of the world. 

The personnel of this party included 
two experts from the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The survey was 


made entirely in automobiles, because of 
the confused state of railway transpor- 
tation. The countries surveyed included 
France, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, old Hungary, 
Roumania, Bukowina, Poland (including 
Galicia), Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Ger- 
many, Holland and Belgium. The sur- 
vey involved a journey of more than 
5,200 miles in autos alone. The object 
of the survey was to furnish the Wheat 
Director with information which would 
enable him to determine the world-value 
of wheat. 





ONE WEEVIL NOT ENOUGH 


Chicago Board of Review Rules on Circum- 
stances That Warrant Rating Wheat 
as “Sample Grade” 


“One live weevil or four ‘confused 
flour,’ ‘rust red, or ‘imported flour’ bee- 
tles or so-called bran bugs in a represen- 
tative sample of wheat, approximately 
two quarts—that is, representative of the 
entire car lot—is not enough to warrant 
grading that parcel of wheat ‘sample 
grade”” This is the ruling from the 
Chicago board of review, federal grain 
supervision, United States Department 
of Agriculture, in response to requests 
that a definite ruling be made in view of 
many recent arrivals of wheat containing 
weevils at Chicago and Kansas City. 

In the case of grain in which live 
weevils are found, the board believes that 
one weevil in a representative sample of 
a car of sound, clean wheat is not ¢on- 
clusive evidence that the grain is infested, 
and may, therefore, be disregarded un- 
less there is some further evidence of in- 
festation. 

If, however, but a single live weevil is 
present in a representative sample of a 
car, and additional indications of infesta- 
tion, such as weevil-cut, or weevil-bored 
kernels, weevil odor or weevil refuse, are 
discovered, it is the board’s opinion that 
there is clear evidence of infestation, 
and the grade “sample grade” should be 
assigned. 

Insects injurious to stored grain, other 
than live weevils, are not considered by 
the board of review as sufficient reason 
to grade wheat “sample grade,” except 
when found in numbers. Such insects 
are more often found in oatmeal, corn 
meal, prepared wheat products and flour, 
or other milled products, than in wheat. 





Would Retain Sugar Board 

Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 8.—The 
Senate agricultural committee has favor- 
ably reported a bill, introduced by Sena- 
tor McNary, of Oregon, which continues 
the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board in operation during 1920, and 
authorizes it to buy the sugar crop next 
year. 

The Sugar Equalization Board recently 
announced that government control of 
sugar had saved this country about $256,- 
000,000 during the year ending July 15. 
The board further stated that it would 
be able to cover back into the Treasury 
$30,000,000 of its Cuban-product margin. 


Joun J. MarrRinan. 





Minnesota Grain Appeal Ruling 

At the request of O. P. B. Jacobson, 
Minnesota railroad and warehouse com- 
missioner, the attorney general has issued 
a statement that decisions of the Minne- 
sota Grain Inspection Department, un- 
der the state law, can be changed on 
purely intrastate shipments only by ap- 
peal to the State Board of Grain Ap- 
peals. The federal grain supervisors may 
entertain appeals regarding purely in- 
trastate shipments only where the United 
States Grain Corporation is involved. 
The state officials resent the interference 
of federal officials, and hope that this 
decision will end this annoyance. 





A Miliion Farms 

In the approaching fourteenth decennial 
farm census, the Bureau of. the Census 
anticipates that an increase will be 
shown of approximately 1,000,000 farms 
since 1910, when the number enumerated 
was 6,361,502, valued at more than $40,- 
000,000,000. The enumeration will begin 
Jan. 2, 1920. . 





WHEAT LICENSE REQUIREMENTS 





Minneapolis Office of Grain Corporation Answers Some Pertinent Questions 


The Minnea) agency of the United 
States Grain Corporation has published 
the following information, in pamphlet 
form, concerning the principal uire- 
ments under the Wheat Director’s li- 
cense: 

LICENSE—TWO REQUIRED 

The grain and milling trades require 
two licenses, the Wheat Director’s license 
and the Food Administration license. 

WHEAT DIRECTOR'S LICENSE 

This is a new license and must be tak- 
en out by the following: 

Elevators or warehouses handling 
wheat in any quantity. This includes 
both country and terminal elevators. 

Track buyers or any person, firm, com- 
pany or association buying wheat direct 
from producers in any quantity, even 
when the wheat is loaded directly on the 
cars without passing through an elevator. 

Wholesalers or jobbers of wheat. This 
includes commission merchants and bro- 
kers, wherever located. 

Flour mills, regardless of capacity. 
The small mill is subject to license just 
the same as the large mill. 

Flour wholesalers, brokers or jobbers. 
Any person, firm, company or associa- 
tion who buys flour and resells it to other 
dealers, requires a license. Under this 
rule, an elevator or a retail store which 
resells flour to any but the consumer 
must be classed as a jobber and must be 
licensed as such, but a dealer selling flour 
to the consumer only, does not require a 
license. 

Bakers who use 50 barrels or more of 
flour for any licensee to do business with 
them. 

Any of the above who have not yet ap- 
plied for a license are operating illegally, 
and it is also unlawful for any licensee 
to do business with them. 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION LICENSE 

The following activities must still op- 
erate under United States Food Admin- 
istration license in addition to their 
Wheat Director’s license: 

Importers and distributors of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley. 

Elevators or warehouses storing wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, rice. 

Importers and manufacturers of wheat 
flour (mills), wheat millfeeds (mills), 
rice, rice flour. 

Importers, manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of fresh, canned or cured beef, 
pork or mutton, cottonseed, cottonseed 
products, lard, butter, eggs, sugar. 

Cold-storage warehousemen. A new 
Food Administration license is not nec- 
essary for any who operated under Food 
Administration control last year. The 
old license still holds good. 

Any of the above activities which have 
begun business since Jan. 30, 1919, and 
which have not yet applied for a Food 
Administration license, must do so. For 
application blanks address United States 
Food Administration, License Division, 
Washington, D. C. 

FEES 

There is no fee connected with the is- 
suing of either the Wheat Director’s li- 
cense or the Food Administration license. 
Send no money. 

LICENSE NUMBERS 


(See section 3 of Wheat Director’s Li- 
cense and Rule 22 of General Rules and 
Regulations. ) 

Both the Wheat Director’s license num- 
ber and the Food Administration license 
‘ number must be shown on the following, 
where the purchase or sale of wheat or 
wheat products is involved: contracts, or- 
ders, acceptance of orders, invoices, price 
lists, quotations, sales tickets, storage 
tickets, catalogues. 

On documents covering transactions in 
coarse grains, only the Food Administra- 
tion license number need be shown. 

The numbers must be shown on the 
face of the documents, and not on the 
reverse side. The words to be used in 
showing the license numbers must be ex- 
actly as follows: “United States Wheat 
Director’s License Number (followed by 
the number of the license); United 
States Food Administration License 
Number (followed by the number of the 


license ),” 


All words are required to be spelled in 
full, and should not be abbreviated. 

On all contracts between two. licensees, 
the license number of both the buyer and 
the seller must appear. 

On all correspondence where a quota- 
tion is made, or where a contract or 
agreement is entered into, or where the 
letter can be construed as taking the 
place of any or either of the documents 
above enumerated, both license numbers 
should appear in the letter or on the let- 
terhead. 

CHANGE OF NAME 

Where, for any reason, the name of a 
firm, company, corporation or associa- 
tion to whom a license is issued is sub- 
sequently changed, immediate notice 
must be go to the second vice-presi- 
dent (in Minneapolis zone—Frank L. 
Carey, second vice-president, 1104 Flour 
Exchange, Minneapolis), giving full par- 
ticulars regarding the change, and in- 


structions will be promptly given regard- 
ing any required change in the license. 


BUSINESS DISCONTINUED 


If for any reason a licensee discon- 
tinues business, notice must be imme- 
diately sent to the second vice-president 
as above indicated. If the business is 
discontinued permanently, the license 
should be sent in for cancellation. 

If the business is sold, this fact must 
be stated and full information as to the 
correct name of the successor. (See 
rule 12 of General Rules and Regula- 
tions.) 

REPORTS 

Weekly reports are required from all 
elevators and mills handling wheat. Re- 
ports must be made regularly. Any ele- 
vator failing to report for three consecu- 
tive weeks, ‘without being excused, will 
immediately be cited to appear to show 
cause why license should not be revoked. 
Elevators having signed Agreement 1582- 
B with the United States Grain Cor- 

oration must report their activities in 

th wheat (and durum) and coarse 
grains. 

Any elevators not having signed the 
agreement but which handle wheat must 
report their transactions in wheat and 
durum, but need not report coarse grains. 

Any elevators handling no wheat or 
durum but which handle coarse grains 
will be excused from reporting by appli- 
cation to the second vice-president at the 
address previously given. 

All information called for on the re- 
port blanks must be furnished. Line 
elevators must be particularly careful in 
making up their consolidated report for 
all stations. Wheat actually purchased 
and owned by licensees must be shown 
entirely separate from wheat held in 
store for others. 

STORAGE 

At the present time there is no limit or 
restriction either as to time or quantity 
placed upon the storing of grain in the 
elevators of any licensee. 


AGREEMENTS 


The United States Grain Corporation 
has entered into agreements with eleva- 
tors, mills, brokers, bakers, and retailers 
dealing in wheat or wheat products for 
the purpose of protection in case it should 
be found necessary, at any time, to an- 
nounce a resale price lower than the 
guaranteed government basis. These 
agreements are very clear, and we think 
require no detailed explanation. If any 
question should arise regarding any pro- 
vision of any agreement, inquiries di- 
rected to the second vice-president in any 
zone will be promptly answered, 


CLAIMS UNDER AGREEMENT 


In making claims against the United 
States Grain Corporation for interest 
and insurance under section 4 of Agree- 
ment 1582-B, the following rules must 
be complied with: 

The basis for figuring claims is the 
amount of wheat and durum (combined) 
on hand at the beginning of the week. 

If the movement of all kinds of grain, 
including wheat, during the week is less 
than 20 per cent of the amount of wheat 
(and durum) on hand at the beginning 
of the week, claim may be made for 


¥ por ta othe sent shes 
: on a 4 
of.the week. _. ; 

No claims will be allowed on 
amount of wheat or durum where su 


amount is less than a carload, w for 
uniformity has been placed at 1,000 
bushels. 


It is understood that where the term 
“on hand” is used, it is meant wheat in 
the elevator actually owned 5 ele- 
vator company. No claim will be allowed 
on wheat or durum in the elevator in store 
for any person other than the licensee 
signing the agreement. 

CAR ORDERS 

The agreement specifically states that 
“every effort and all diligence” must be 
exercised in the matter of obtaining 
equipment for the shipment of grain. It 
will be well for licensees to keep a close 
record of the dates on which cars are 
ordered, so that in case of any ques- 
tion arising regarding the validity of 
any claim, the claimant can prove that 
he has complied with this provision of the 
agreement. This is a vital point, and 
will be carefully considered before 
claims are paid. 


CLAIMS TO BE SWORN TO 


No claims for interest and insurance 
will be considered or paid except those 
acknowledged or sworn to before a notary 
public or other proper official. 

Rule 22. License Number Must Be 
Placed on Certain Documents,—The li- 
censee shall place on every contract, or- 
der, acceptance of order, invoice, price 
list, and quotation issued or signed by 
him relating to food commodities the 
words “United States Food Administra- 
tion License Number,” followed by the 
number of his license. No licensee shall 
knowingly buy any food commodities 
from or sell any such commodities to, or 
handle any such commodities for, any 
person required to have a license who has 
not secured such license and complied 
with the provisions of this rule. 

Notes: Where a business has a main 
office and several branches, the con- 
tracts, invoices, etc., issued or signed 
by the branches, as well as by the main 
office, should bear the license number 
of the licensee. 

Abbreviations of “United States 
Food Administration License Number” 
are not permitted. 

A licensee who inserts an advertise- 
ment in a paper, which paper contains 
quotations, is not required to include 
his license number in such advertise- 
ment. However, if he inserts an ad- 
vertisement which contains a price list 
of quotations by the licensee, then the 
advertisement should include his li- 
cense number. 

This rule does not require a licensee 
to include his license number in quo- 
tations, ete., by wire. The license 
number, however, should be placed on 
confirmation of any such telegram that 
is mailed or otherwise delivered to the 
addressee. 

A produce association or reputable 
market news agency issues a market 
report; a licensee takes a certain num- 
ber of copies, prints his name on them, 
and sends them out to shippers. The 
license number of the commission mer- 
chant need not appear on the market 
report so sent out by him. This in- 
cludes market cards. 

A licensee may accept the statement 
of a reputable person that he has ap- 

lied for a license. However, it is un- 
awful for a licensee knowingly to deal 
with a person who is required to have 

a license who has not procured a li- 

cense. 

If two or more licensees sign a con- 
tract, order, etc., the license numbers of 
all those so signing the contract should 
appear on it. 

Under this rule it is necessary for 
elevator companies to stamp license 
numbers on country storage tickets and 
on warehouse receipts. 

license number must be placed 
upon the face of a sales slip, and not 
upon the reverse side. 

Neither bills of lading nor drafts 
need contain the license number. 

When a broker enters into a con- 
tract, or issues an order, acceptance 
of order, invoice, price list or quota- 
tion, ressly in the name of his 

rinci the license number of the 

roker need not be placed upon the 
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instrument. Where, on the other hand, 
a broker contracts in his own name or 
issues or signs in his own name any of 
the above-mentioned instruments, the 
license number of the broker must be 
p thereon. The license number of 
the principal must in all cases ae 
upon the instrument. The license 
numbers of both the buyer and seller 
should be placed upon every contract. 
In such a case, where the broker is 
not actually a party to the contract, his 
license number need not be placed upon 
the contract or upon any of the herein 
above mentioned instruments. 

The license number of a hotel or 
restaurant holding a _ baking license 
should appear on its menus. 


EXTRACT FROM WHEAT DIRECTOR’S LICENSE 


This license is granted and accepted 
upon the following express conditions: 

(1) That this license is subject to rev- 
ocation or suspension at any time, in 
whole or in part, and for a limited or un- 
limited period, for any breach or viola- 
tion by the licensee, or by any officer, 
agent or bear 7. ta of the licensee, of this 
license or of any of the provisions of said 
act of Congress approved March 4, 1919, 
or of any other act as aforesaid, or any 
amendments thereto, or of any regula- 
tions or orders issued under and pur- 
suant to said acts or any of them, or for 
breach of any agreement or undertaking 
entered into between the licensee and the 
United States Grain Corporation or the 
United States Wheat Director, or for 
other proper cause. 

(2) That the licensee shall, whenever 
requested by the United States Wheat 
Director, or his authorized agent or rep- 
resentative, furnish information and 
make reports concerning transactions, 
conditions and management of the busi- 
ness of the licensee at such times and in 
such manner and detail and on such 
blanks as shall be prescribed, and keep 
such records of the business as will facil- 
itate the verification of information con- 
tained in said reports; and that all prop- 
erty, books, records and accounts of the 
licensee shall be at all times subject to 
the inspection of the United States 
Wheat Director, or his authorized agent 
or representative. 

(3) That the licensee shall place on 
every contract, order, acceptance of or- 
der, invoice, price list and quotation is- 
sued or signed by him relating to wheat 
or wheat products, the words “United 
States Wheat Director License Number,” 
followed by the number of his license. 

(4) That the licensee shall not, with- 
out the written consent of the United 
States Wheat Director or his duly au- 
thorized representative, knowingly deal 
with any person, firm, corporation or as- 
sociation who does not hold at the time 
such license as may be required under 
the afore-mentioned proclamation or sub- 
sequent proclamations issued in pursu- 
ance of said act approved March 4, 1919, 
or who has violated any of the provisions 
of said acts or any lawful rules or regu- 
lations issued thereunder by the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the United 
States Wheat Director. 

(5) That the licensee shall not store 
wheat or wheat flour at any seaport of 
the United States for a longer period 
than 30 days. 

(6) That all statements in licensee’s 
application on file with the United 
States Wheat Director are true, and that 
all changes, such as change in officers, 
ownership, management or control, or in 
firm or corporate name, or in new place 
of business, or changes in or additions to 
activities, will be reported immediately 
to the United States Wheat Director by 
the licensee. 

(7) That the licensee shall not engage 
in any unfairly discriminatory or decep- 
tive practice or device, or make any un- 
just or unreasonable rate, commission, or 
charge, or exact an unreasonable profit or 
price, in handling or dealing in or with 
wheat, wheat flour, bran or shorts, 


EXTRACT FROM LICENSE REGULATIONS 


Rule 12. Must Report Change of Ad- 
dress.—The licensee. shall report within 
10 days, in writing, to the United States 
Food Administration (and to the United 
States Grain Corporation) any change of 
address, or any change in the manage- 
ment or control of the person, firm, cor- 
poration or association licensed, or any 
change in the character of the business. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 











CHICAGO, NOV. 8 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchant® ..-.eeeeeeeeeeecaee $13.40 @13.65 
Spring patent, jute .....+++++++ 12.75 @13.15 
Spring straights, jute .......++-- 12.20@12.50 
Spring clears, jute ....++++++e5+ 8.90@ 9.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ened + 6.75@ 7.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 12.75 @13.00 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......-.+ .$10.75@11.00 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.10 @10.40 


Clear, southern, jute ....++-++- + 8.00@ 8.40 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute...... re 40@12.75 

Patent, 95 per cent ...+-e++eeee 11.30@11.65 

Clear, Kansas, jute ...-.+++++++ 8.75@ 9.00 

RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$7.15@7.50 

Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.25 @6.50 
WHEAT—Springs lower, hard winters 

easy, reds steady, offerings not large. Range 


for week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 hard....229 @243 228@231 226 @227 
2 hard....228%@240 225@230 223 @224 
1 Pre@sives 226 @227% 226@227% 226% @227 
3 rediusss 228 @228% 223@224 223 @224 
1 nor, 8...265 @286 ...@268 226 @228 
2 nor, s...255 @280 250@277 223 omy 
1 dk nor..285 @300. 280@288 ..... 


CORN—Market weak. Large buyers with- 





drew at the close, today. Country offerings 
increased, and prices 4@é6c lower today. 
Range: 
This week Last week Last year 
6 mix......- 140@160% 121 @140% 109@115 
5 mix...seee 138@161 127%@141 113@120 
4 mix....... 133@160 128 @i38 120@122 
8 mix.....<3 148@161 132 @142% 122@123 
6 yel..ssevs's 130@150 122 @142 110@124 
B yel..ccones 181@162 126 @i42 112@124 
4 yel..vecens 138@162 @139 118@127 
8 FOlcvcieve 141@1638% 135 @143% 122@133 
3 white..... 145@161% 132 @143 128@1i141 
OATS good. Offerings 
light. Prices weak at the close. The range: 
This week Lastweek Last year 
No. 4 wh 69% @73% 68 @72% 64 @70% 
No. 3 wh 69% @76% 68% @73% 66 @72% 
Standard .. ee. Sere bodes tH 
No, 2 wh > oie: 71% @74% > dines 
No. 1 wh 73 @75 72 @i74 -@. 
RYE—Liquidation by longs, with ‘iil 
business light and prices lower. No. 2 sold 


at the close at $1.37@1.37%, No. 3 at $1.35% 
@1.36%, and No. 4 at $1.34@1.34%; No- 
vember closed at $1.35%, December at 
$1.35%, and May at $1.45%. 

BARLEY—Exporters and maltsters were 
buyers, while in the last three days of the 
week exporters took 100,000 bus here and 
in Milwaukee. Prices higher, but closed 
easy. Malting ranged $1.28@1.38. Decem- 
ber closed at $1.36% and May at $1.32. 


CORN GOODS—Market firmer. Trade 
good, Corn flour $3.50@3.60, cream, yellow 
and white meal §$3.57%, pearl hominy 


$3.67%, and granulated $3.62%, per 100 Ibs, 
in car lots. Rolled oats, in 90-lb sacks, 
$4.12 %. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbls,.... 278 143 127 82 
Wheat, bus.... 959 1,539 528 506 
Corn, bus...... 752 4 =1,915 517 ~=—:1,670 
Oats, bus...... 1,629 2,426 1,673 1,588 
Rye, bug....... 87 142 104 6 
Barley, bus.... 200 509 75 61 





DULUTH, NOV. 8 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: 


Standard patent .......0ceeeeee $12.05 @12.55 


Firat clear, Jute ......ssccrcess 9.65 @10.15 
Second clear, jute ..........0+: 6.90@ 7.40 
NO. 3 SOMONE... cece ccscceses 11.50@11.75 
Durum patent .......2s-eeeeeee 11.26@11.50 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


NO. 8 GtPAIGRE occ cccversvossvevede . $3.70 
Pure white rye ..... erssases#eete sees 3.90 
No. 8 Gark ry@ ...csceseseees crecpeses 3.30 
No. 8 89@ Sivesccs ee escaseves ccoose BSB 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbis 


Nov. 8..81,530 Nov. 9..17,695 Nov, 10.41,375 
Nov. 1..22,620 Nov. 2..17,990 Nov. 3..37,760 
Oct, 26. .31,360 Oct. 26..22,606 Oct. 27..22,390 
Oct, 18..32,120 Oct. 19. .28,045 Oct. 20. .20,500 

WHEAT—Fair movement, helped out. by 
\rrivals from Minneapolis. Difficulty in get- 
ting cars and preference given to coal ship= 
nents limited country receipts. Top grades 
f spring wheat were in good demand early 
n the week. No offerings of No. 1 or 2 dark 
northern. No. 3 dark sold to $2.85. Nos. 
1, 2 and 8 northern bids were raised 10c, but 


on Friday and Saturday they were reduced. 


At the close, 
from Nov. 1. 
basis. 
buyers did not want, 


today, 


basis was unchanged 
Durum held close to previous 
Government cared for surplus other 
Business slow. 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 8, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 


omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
r~Wheat stocks—, rade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 ak nor } , 
1, 2 nor 90 13,738 303 $7 1,283 482 
2 dk nor ; 
8 dk nor 
3 nor 114 269 44 74 51 39 
All other 
spring 713 3,261 840 246 141 31 
1 am dur 
1, 2 dur 967 1,581 87 51 208 57 
All other 
durum ..1,719 2,107 620 68 43 111 
Winter .... 7 1,042 96 42 222 43 
Mixed ..... ae 150 239 
Totals ..3,678 21,998 1,490 668 2,187 990 


CLOSING PRICES, STOCKS AND 
MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 


cents per bushel: 


Oats 
No. 3 white 
| ae Serer 68% @70% 
Nov. 8 ..... 70 @72 
Nov. 4 ..... 69% @71% 
Nov. & ..... 69% @72% 
WOT 6 vedas 68% @71 
> a oe 67% @70% 
A eee 71% @69% 
Nov. 9, 1918. 66% @66% 


Rye 

No. 2 Barley 
135% 97@135 
139 97@135 
136% 97@135 
136% 97@132 
186% 100 @132 
187 105 @132 
136% 108 @133 
161 85@ 97 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


o— Domestic—, -—Bo 
1917 1919 1918 1917 
ae 3 24 


1919 1918 
Oats ...... 369 445 141 
MFO isso 4,474 652 882 
Barley .... 762 3874 960 
Flaxseed .. 89 482 125 


Receipts and 


44 7 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c— Receipts——, -——_Shipments—, 
1917 











nded——, 


49 


shipments by whet eae 


Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 
Spring .... 541 3,060 678 708 2,630 426 
Durum .... 346 924 437 61,314 644 
Winter .... 67 241 39 - 426 13 

Totals 954 4,225 1,154 714 4,370 983 
Oate vere. 7 73 10 . 2 
RYO cecscce 241 878 81 80 719 65 
Barley 28 305 270 253 3655 

Bonded... 6 8 6 es = oe 
Flaxseed ... 23 263 73 85 263 162 

FLAXSEED—General strength in grains 
led to sharp buying the opening day. Op- 


erators increased bids until advance of 11% 


@1i8c had been 
strongest. 
sions from top. 


scored. 


November 


intimati 


was 


Close showed moderate reces- 
On Friday, 


on of 


labor trouble at Buenos Aires docks caused 
a bullish tone here and in Winnipeg. Shorts 


ran for cover, 
scored. November gained 


most. 


and bulges of 25@31ic were 
On the 


closing day a local house suspended account 


of previous day’s drastic upturn. 


Opening 


prices were 10@18c under Friday’s close. 


Support later ran market up sharply. Close 
was 10@12c below Friday. Compared with 
Nov. 1, close was 20% @385c higher. Range 
of futures: 
-———Close-—_. 
Opening Nov. 9 
Nov.3 High Low Nov. 8 1918 
Nov. ..$4.30 $4.80 $4.38 $4.65 $3.88 
Dec. .. 4.30 4,71 4.27 4.55 3.69% 
May .. 4.18% 4.56 4.18% 4.39 3.69 


OCTOBER GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior for 
the month of October, and comparisons, in 


bushels (000’s omitted): 











Wheat— 1919 
Domestic ........ 3,473 
pr 331 

BOON sss vewsee 3,804 
CER. bnsc vcioweace 1 
Meee eee re es 60 

Bonded Tr 
WG ch cic ct sccvet's 1,995 
Barley ..... 463 

Bonded 21 
Flaxseed ......... 315 

ROGGE (soc vbwece 7,669 


1918 
23,782 
253 





24,035 
639 

3 
2,833 
595 

38 
1,096 





29,239 





MILWAUKEE, NOV. 8 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, 


bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton 


car lots, 


1917 
4,134 
235 





4,369 
148 

6 

959 
1,650 


34 
838 





8,004 


per 


peep e ce wes $13.00@13.80 


Spring straight, cotton ........ 11.95 @12.40 
First clear, cottom ............. 9.00@ 9.80 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 7.60@ 7.80 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 7.00@ 7.10 
Rye flour, dark, cottom ........ 6.10@ 6.50 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 12.50@12.75 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton...... 3.95@ 4.00 
Corn meal, 100-lb sacks, cotton. ....@ 3.85 
Corn grits, i00-ib sacks ....... -@ 3.85 


MILLFEED—Firmer. 


Standard ain, $40 


@40.50; standard fine middlings, $43.50@45; 


flour middlings, $52@53; re 


64; rye feed, $42.50@43; oil meal, 


iny feed, $61,—all in 100-Ib 


WHEAT—Advanced 10@15c. 


a dog, 


sacks. 


$63.50@ 
$77; hom- 


Receipts, 85 


cars. Demand was good from millers and 
shippers, and = ae Fo yom were readily 


disposed of. rthe 


$2.70@ 


rn, 


No. 2, $2.65@2. oo: No. . $2.65.@ 2.75. 


2.90; 


BARLEY—Steady. Receipts, 131 cars. 
There was a good call for the better grades, 
but low was slow and difficult to sell. No. 3, 
$1.41@1,43; No. 4, $1.28@1.40; feed and re- 
jected, $1.20@1.30. 

RYE—Up %c. Receipts, 46 cars. Millers 
and shippers were in the market and offer- 
ings were readily absorbed. No. 1, $1.37% 
@1.39; No. 2, $1.37@1.38%; No. 3, $1.33@ 
1.37. 


CORN—Prices advanced 13@1i5c early in 
the week, but later fell back 6@8c. Re- 
ceipts, 40 cars. The movement is expected 
to show an increase, as permits are not now 
required. No. 3 yellow, $1.55@1.64; No, 4 
yellow, $1.54@1.68; No. 3 mixed, $1.54@1.62; 
No. 3 white, $1.55@1.63. 

OATS—Declined ic. Receipts, 351 cars. 
The call was good at all times, and offerings 
were taken care of each day. No. 2 white, 
72@75c; No. 3 white, 69@73c; No. 4 white, 
68 @72%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 





1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis... 17,150 14,500 22,597 61,120 
Wheat, bus.. 113,900 365,300 65,016 14,924 
Corn, bus.... 55,600 34,840 92,700 102,065 
Oats, bus.... 777,920 694,400 435,300 1,578,173 
Barley, bus.. 207,240 263,160 54,670 216,016 
Rye, bus,.... 60,750 61,000 69,500 38,375 
Feed, tons... 1,920 510 =5, 164 380 

TOLEDO, NOV. 8 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $10.25 @10.40. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $43.00 @43.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 47.00 @ 49.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 52.50@54.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... . - @80.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@12.00 

WHEAT—Receipts, 102 cars, 36 contract. 


CORN—Receipts, 28 cars, 11 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 32 cars, 24 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 142,800 127,400 21,235 3,170 
Corn, bus.... 35,000 17,500 7,200 8,530 
Oats, bus.... 65,600 170,150 42,100 81,130 





ST. LOUIS, NOV. 8 

FLOUR—Hard winter patent $12.10@12.35, 
straight $10.75@11.90, first clear $8.40@8.75; 
soft winter patent $10.60@11, straight $9.50 
@10, first clear $8.50@8.90. 

MILLFEED—Hard and soft winter bran 
sold at the close at $39, gray shorts at $53, 
and brown shorts were offered at $48. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 649 cars, against 564 
last week. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.29 
@2.31%; No. 2 red, $2.25@2.28; No. 3 red, 


$2.21@2.24; No. 4 red, $2.14@2.15; No. 3 
hard, $2.19 @2.21. 
CORN—Receipts, 127 cars, against 233. 


Prices 9@10c higher and demand good. 
Closing prices: No. 1 corn, $1.55; No. 2 corn, 
$1.55; No. 4 corn, $1.41@1.45; No. 1 yellow, 
$1.55@1.59; No. 2 yellow, $1.55@1.56; No. 2 
white, $1.55; No. 4 white, $1.52. 


CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 


sacks: corn meal, $3.70; cream meal, $3.90; 
grits and hominy, $4. 

OATS—Receipts, 198 cars, against 173. 
Demand quiet, and prices %@ic_ lower. 


Closing prices: No. 1 oats, 73%c; No. 2 oats, 
72% @73c; No. 2 mixed, 71@72c; No. 3 
mixed, 70@71%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis... 128,260 95,155 141,490 102,240 


945,837 554,782 1,062,250 391,340 
183,300 410,368 187,370 113,820 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 740,000 738,000 417,640 584,480 
Rye, bus.... 13,200 1,350 1,260 3,570 
Barley, bus.. 19,200 80,000 2,740 33,180 





KANSAS CITY, NOV. 8 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


3s.  eeTPe TT eke Le ee $11.90 @12.50 
Straight ........eeseeeeeeeeees 11.00@11.50 
OSG: SOOT ae Oa owes micbapite 8.75@ 9.26 
Mecem C1ORF 6avic icc ccccccscecs 7.30@ 8.25 


MILLFEED—Market weaker, with greater 
portion of demand from the Southeast. 
Prices considerably higher. Quotations: 
bran, prompt $36.50@37, December delivery 
$37; brown shorts, prompt and future, $45@ 
46; gray shorts, prompt and future, $47@48. 

WHEAT—Market rose from 8 to 10c dur. 
ing week for the superior milling grades. 
Today's market developed a decided decline, 
due to reports that the government will 
shortly offer to resell. Red wheat slightly 
up. The Grain Corporation made no ship- 
ments this week. Receipts, 18,440 bus. Cash 


Wert: No. 1 dark $3.45232.5¢ 


dium $2.30@2.50; No. 2 $2. 40@2. 56, gar roel 
$2.28@2.50; No. 3 $2. 40@2.56, medium $2.25 
@2.48; No. 4 $2.35@2.50, medium $2.20@ 
2.41. Red: No. 1, $2.27@2.28; No. 2, $2.27; 
No. 3, $2.22@2.24; No. 4, $2.18@2.20. 
CORN—Weak demand, with fair offerings. 
Quotations approximately i5¢e higher. Fu- 
oo gaining strength. Cash prices: white 
No. 1 $1.55@1.58, No. 2 $1.53@1.565, 
No. 3 $1.50@1.52, No. 4 $1.49@1.50; yellow 
corn, No. 1 $1.556@1.58, No. 2 $1.53@1.55, 


No. 3 $1.50@1.52, No. 4 $1.49@1.50; mixed 
corn, No. 1 $1.55@1.58, No. 2 $1.53@1.55, 
No. 3 $1.50@1.52, No. 4 $1.49@1.50. 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

19 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.1,152,900 1,383,750 878,850 367,200 
Corn, bus... 86,260 298,750 61,260 173,760 
Oats, bus... 81,600 300,900 118,500 168,000 
Rye, bus.... 4,400 9,900 eee sess 
Barley, bus. 27,000 82,500 18,200 18,200 
Bran, tons.. 1,900 90 3,540 1,340 
Hay, tons... 10,452 7,356 3,900 2,100 
Flour, bbis.. 24,376 9,750 97,500 47,775 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 8 


FLOUR—Receipts, 12,959,110 Ibs in sacks, 
Exports, 5,995,640 lbs to London. Quota- 


tions, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 
Spring first patent .............$12.50@12.76 
Hard winter patent ............ 11.76 @12,.26 
Spring standard patent ....... + 12.10@12.36 
Hard winter straight ....... +++ 11,36@11.55 
Soft winter straight, western... et ire 
Soft winter straight, near-by... 9.75 @10.00 
Spring first clear ........ seveee 9.256@ 9.756 
Rye flour, white ......... eeeeee 7.00@ 17.35 
WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 


841,917 bus; exports, 160,000; stock, 2,891,- 
531. Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, 
government standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No, 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No, 1; No, 4 wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
No. 5 wheat, l4c under No. 1 

CORN—Ad4dvanced 12@13c. 
519 bus; stock, 28,609. 
for local trade: No. 
on spot. 

CORN GOODS—Firm 


Receipts, 12,- 
Quotations, car lots 
2 yellow, $1.71@1.72 


in sympathy with 


raw material, but trade quiet. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy..... $3.65 @3.90 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... 3.65 @3.90 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... ....@3.62% 
White table meal, fancy ..... ....@3.52% 
White corn flour, fancy ........ -@4.00 
Yellow corn flour, farf®y........ 3.70@3.90 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. @ 4.00 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... @ 2.60 


MILLFEED—Demand slightly better and, 
with very light offerings, market firm and 
higher. Quotations: 


Spring bran 


ee. Wate Te | ss ibn p enh o-0% 46.00 @ 47.00 
Standard middlings ........... 48.50 @ 49.50 
Flour middlings .............6. 58.00 @59.00 
a er re 50.00 @51.00 
WR GON vetcaseccewebitescte ssa 67.00 @ 68.00 


OATS—Advanced %c early in week, but 


lost improvement and closed quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 76,344 bus; stock, 162;244. Quota- 
tions: 

Be. Bi POND os veecee bebacetdsesun - 82@82% 
Sesh WEED: a aieWeccsvevens caubes 81@81% 
Bree GS WROD cccccckiceconcdbessses 80@80% 
BUG, 6 WEIR cece vcvscdvbsvoudes ve 7T8@78% 


OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates, 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$5.20%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $8.30; patent, cut, two 100-Ib 
sacks, $10.41@11.88; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $7@7.50, coarse $4.90 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the 


receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in October were as follows, with compari- 


sons: 
Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
October, 1919 .... 435,092 2,150,551 54,346 
September, 1919.. 447,955 6,253,259 48,085 
October, 1918 .... 228,856 2,823,780 41,211 
October, 1917 - 144,420 2,394,441 94,174 
Exports— 
October, 1919 .... 121,879 796,497 ...... 
September, 1919. 117,525 6,352,892 ...... 
October, 1918 .... ...... 2,466,579 ...... 


October, 1917 .... 1,875,119 168,797 





NEW YORK, NOV. 8 
FLOUR—Market unsettled, with very lit- 
tle demand. Spot flour still holding com- 
manding position at $1 under mill limits. 


, Tendency on part of mills during week to 


increase prices, but at close some reduced 
them considerably, apparently on basis of 
Mr. Barnes’s statement of Grain Corpora- 
tion’s intention regarding sale of wheat. 
Price range: spring first patent, $13.50@ 
13.90; standard patent, $12.25@12.95; first 
clear, $8.50@9.35; hard winter straight, 
$11.50@12; first clear, $9@9.50; soft winter 
straight, $9.75@10.15; rye, $7@7.75,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 126,050 bbis. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 112,000 bus. 

CORN—Evidences of improvement in car 
situation and announcement by Railroad Ad- 
ministration that permit system would be 
rescinded on Monday led to expectations of 
improvement in receipts. Market fluctuated 
considerably during week, and general un- 
dertone nervous. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.78%; No. 2 mixed, $1.77%; No. 2 white, 
$1.78%. Receipts, 2,800 bus, 

OATS—Market slightly firmer early in 
week, but prices eased off under active 
liquidation and in sympathy with corn. Lit- 








ene ‘to indicate further t in ex- 
ranged 80% @81%c, 
securing nag. fe eee, Receipts, 548,000 bus. 


‘ BUFFALO, NOV. 8 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton “5 car- 





Best ‘patent RS inane rien, Parry opis 8s 
Bakers patent ...............+. «oe» @12.95 
First clear .......... Seas aiid es «see + @10,00 
eT PRL Te ee ee * sees» @12.95 
Rye, pure white ..........+.5. -@ 7.50 
TEPO, GURMIBNE 6 uc ee cece cr cewees -@ 7.00 
Sacked 

| ey Bo eer eee eee $ - @43.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 48.00 
err rr @ 52.00 
Flour middlings ............... @57.00 
Red dog, per tom ..........05-- @67.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton... @61.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.. -@59.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 75. 5.00@ 76. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @67.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... @68.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ........... @68.20 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

Co PS Perret errs ie @79.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... @82.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks.... 4.00@ 4.20 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@26.00 
WHEAT—Few cars of choice milling 
wheat were offered on the board here this 
week, and all sold at strong prices. Musty 
and smutty wheat was also taken, but rather 
low prices were paid by chicken feed mixers. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, $2.30; No. 3 red, 
$2.27; No. 4 red, $2.24; No. 5 red, $2.21; 
No. 2 mixed, $2.28; No. 3 mixed, $2.25; No. 4 
mixed, $2.22,—on track, through billed. 

CORN—Prices advanced i5c and then 
weakened, closing 12c higher than last week 
and no demand. There were offerings of old 
No. 2 yellow today at $1.67, and sellers ask- 
ing for bids. 

OATS—Good demand all week for the best 
weights, and prices fairly steady, closing 1c 
higher than last week. No. 1 white, 784c 
No. 2 white, 77%c; No. 3 white, 76%c; No. 4 
white, 75%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Holders did nothing this week, 
as bids were too low. Asking prices for 
old malting were $1.45@1.54, and new $1.40 
@1.45, on track or in store, Buffalo. 

RYE—A few cars were offered. No. 2 was 
quoted at $1.42, on track, through billed. 





BOSTON, NOV, 8 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. — 25 @14.00 
Spring patents, standard 12.25@13.25 
Hard winter patents ........... 11.60 @13.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.00 @11.50 


Soft winter straights .......... 10.25 @10.75 
Soft winter clears ...........+++ 10.00@10.50 
Spring first clears ............. 9.25@10.00 

MILLFEED—Slow @emand, with prices 


winter 


lower. Spring bran, $43.75@44.75; 

bran, $44@46; middlings, $49@60; mixed 
feed, $49.50@56; red dog, $69.50; second 
clears, $69.50; gluten feed, $70.12; hominy 


stock feed, $59; oat hulls, re- 


feed, $60.90; 
cottonseed meal, $79.50@84, 


ground, $28.50; 
—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Very little demand 
for white corn goods, with prices barely 
steady. Yellow corn goods in fair demand, 
with steady market. White corn flour, $4; 
white corn meal, $4; yellow granulated, $4; 
bolted yellow, $3.95; feeding, $3.10@3.15; 
eracked corn, $3.15@3.20; hominy grits and 
samp, $4; white corn flakes and cream of 
maize, $4.75,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
steady at $4.20 per 90-lb sack for rolled 
and $4.83 for cut and ground. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts—, -———Stocks——, 





1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis..*47,185 338,480) ......  .ssee«s 
Wheat, bus. 39,480 342,315 1,426,560 1,192,629 
Corn, bus... 1,800 Ske Ses eee 
Oats, bus... 49,355 104,800 120,611 372,497 
Rye, bus.... ..... 1,100 233,091 2,230 
Barley, bus.. 1,470 wcuee BESTS = sc cece 
Millfeed, tons. 55 ERS CF ee ae 
Corn meal, bbis 240 See 
Oatmeal, cases1,000 13,600 ...... 
Oatmeal, scks 7,436 ....+4 «seuss 


*Includes 23,675 bbls for export. 

The week’s exports were 19,659 bbls flour 
and 73,000 bus wheat to London, and 56,639 
bus wheat to Manchester. 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 8 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 
Spring first patent 
Hard winter patent ............ 
Soft winter patent ............. 
Spring standard patent 
Hard winter straight 


in 98-lb 


eceererevers $13.00 @13.50 
12.25 @12.75 
10.25@10.50 
12.25 @12.75 
11.75 @12.25 


Soft winter straight (near-by). 9. + 4 9.60 
Spring first clear .............. 9.00@ 9.50 
Hard winter first clear ......... 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white ..........-40+. 7.50@ 7.76 
Rye flour, standard ............ 7.00@ 7.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) @13.15 
City mills’ spring patent ...... @13.15 
City mills’ winter patent ....... @11.80 
City mills’ winter straight ..... @11.55 


MILLFEED—Firmer but quiet. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$44@45; soft winter bran, $45@46; standard 
middlings, $49@50; flour middlings, $59@60; 
red dog, $68@69; city mills’ bran and mid- 
dlings, $50@51 

WHPAT—Unchanged; demand less urgent, 
movement improving. Receipts, 426,928 bus; 
exports, oe 000; stock, 3,977,685. Sales for 
week: No. 2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 3, $2.33; 
No. 4, $2.29%; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.33% @2.35; No. 3, $2.32% @2.32%; No. 4, 
pore 4. 1 No. 6, $2. 23; southern red winter, 
garlicky, by sample, $2.10@2.32. 

CORN—Steadier; movement light, demand 
Receipts, 28,221 bus; stock, 30,- 


. 


for week of southern, $1.50@ 


055. Range 
bei new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $6.25@ 


OATS—Advanced 1c; demand good, move- 
ment small. Receipts, 19,727 bus; stock, 
413,798. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 81c; No. 3 white, domestic, 80%c. 

RYE—Easier; movement and demand lim- 
ited. Receipts, 5,239 bus; stock, 63,292. 
Closing price of No. 2 western for export, 
$1.45, nominal; southern bag lots, $1@1.45, 
as to quality and condition. 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 11 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $12.90@13.50 
Standard patent 12.55 @13.10 
Bakers patent 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. 
today (Nov. 11), in jute, were: 


Minneapolis 


Medium semolina ...........+.. $11.45 @11.50 
ere y re ce os 8.50@10,00 
RE bs nab biwat aces <6dp sh o.0.0 es -@ 7.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Nov. 15... sseves 360,441 530,205 421,770 
Nov. 8.... 440,615 327,356 563,805 417,415 
Nov. 1.... 454,390 345,370 616,760 412,235 
Oct. 25.... 463,455 385,270 423,820 364,485 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Wov, 16.265 cisess 121,100 18,235 11,830 
Nov. 8.... 6,650 19,540 8,785 26,590 
Nov, 1.... 4,916 ...0.. 10,545 4,990 
Oct. 25.... 2,950 ..eeee 16,510 17,615 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 





Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -~—Output—, -Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Sept. 27. 62 65,810 280,615 268,315 ie * 
Oct. 4.. 62 66,135 264,340 259,190 510 4,47 
Oct. 11. 62 65,835 272,870 262,240 1,685 5, 
Oct. 18. 62 66,135 286,105 251,410 1,200 5,745 
Oct. 25. 62 66,135 270,590 243,445 750 15,63 
Nov. 1.. 61 64,935 260,735 246,155 -. 22,88 
Nov. 8.. 49 51,220 185,775 170,755 «os: B28 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 11), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Nov. 11 Year ago 
, Sree tiers $38.00@39.00 $29.73 @29.81 
Stand. middlings.. 42.00@43.00 30.73@30.91 
Flour middlings... 53.00@54.00 30.25@30.64 


140-lb jute 61.00@62.00 30.14@30.32 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs* $60.00 @60.50 


R, dog, 


in car lots, 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.50@59.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 57.50@58.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 56.50@57.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks, 43.00@ 44.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowf ...........+. 4.10@ 4.15 
See OG WHEN oc k ic We kewwucce 7.20@ 7.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.15@ 6.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 10.50 @10.55 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 10.30 @10.35 
ROCIO: BENNO inne Kien este ccpew seeee@ 4,15 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 22.00@27.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 27.00@32.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 24.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 28.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 32.00@40.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 40.00@45.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00 @35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@35.00 
Linseed oil meal® .............. - @75.00 

*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


No. 1 No, 2 
Dark northern spring... 8. 23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
MOG GOFIBE oie. ciideovise 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
pT Ee Se ee Oe rere 2.21% 2.18% 
MOG. GUPUM boc ce ices 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Bard winter ..6.eccssse 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
MOR WIRKEE. 6 ieee eee ee ce 2.21 2.18% 


% 
Duluth prices le over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week ar per bushel: 


Nov. Corn Oa Rye Barley 
4. 143@148 68% @69% 134% @134% 105 @130 
5. 144@148 68% @70% 134% @135% 106@132 
6. 145@15068 @69 133% @1384% 106@132 
7. 145@150 67% @68% 134% @134% 106@132 
8. 145@148 66% @67% 134 @134% 107@133 

10. 146@150 67% @68% 133% @134 107@132 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Nov. 9 
Nov. 8 Nov. 1 1918 

Wheat, bus ...... 3,242,700 3,700,060 1,287,000 

Flour, bbls ...... 28,982 20,296 14,831 

Millstuff, tons ... 4,162 3,263 1,689 

Corn, bus ........ 96,390 116,440 94,720 

Oats, bus ........ 454,580 649,440 694,000 

Barley, bus ...... 354,960 373,990 785,400 

Rye, bus ........ 179,310 200,160 212,160 

FPiaxseed, bus .... 172,020 123,000 314,960 





Shipments prate Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: ‘ 





Nov. 9 

Nov.8 Nov.1 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 728,360 1,005,480 159,300 
Flour, bbls ...... 666,531 616,647 424,326 
Milistuff, tons ... 23,014 22,520 8,563 
Corn, bus -». 78,960 45,900 61,180 
Oats, bus 240,340 667,150 760,200 
Barley, bus . 224,510 279,000 472,000 
Rye, bus -» 48,800 44,480 142,040 
Flaxseed, bus .... 10,440 11,700 41,140 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 9 Nov. 10 








Nov. 8 Nov. 1 1918 1917 
No, 1 hard 22.5% 360 321 2,030 eee 
No. 1 northern.. 56 72 11,956 ous 
No, 2 northern.. 7 17 1,911 2 ae 
Others 6,022 6,415 see 
Totals 6,433 22,312 636 
In 1916 8,185 ve" ess 
In 1915 2,330 
In 1914 15,241 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 9 Nov. 10 Nov. 11 


Nov. 8 Nov.1 1918 1917 1916 
Corn ... 4 4 55 2 28s 
Oats ....4,434 4,265 1,567 2,250 7,254 
Barley .. 991 1,935 736 874 619 
Rye 6,487 6,330 1,246 389 625 
Flaxseed. 22 37 64 118 117 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls— Duluth, 

Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 4 ...$4.54% 4.49% 4.49% 4.42 4.34 
Nov. 5... 4.53 4.48 4.49 4.40% 4.33 
Nov. 6... 4.56% 4.51% 4.52% 4.44 4.39 
Nov. 7 - 4.87 4.82% 4.83% 4.75 4.66 
Nov. 8 ... 4.67% 4.67% 4.63% 4.65 4.55 
Nov. 10 ... 4.72% 4.72% 4.76 4.70 4.60 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 


Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——HReceipts——, -——In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 172 315 257 22 64 118 
Duluth..... 23 263 73 89 432 126 
Totais.....195 578 330 111 496 243 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Nov. 8, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











7—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Minneapolis 1,467 1,644 245 255 
Duluth ....s000. 548 852 393 643 
Totals ........2,015 2,496 638 898 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, Nov. 10.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 





weeks ending on following dates, were: 
Nov. 9 Nov. 10 

Destination— Nov. 8 Nov. 1 1918 1917 
LOMGOM .esciess 132 30 we 
Liverpool ..... os 4 ‘ 
Glasgow ....... é< 2 15 
Dunkirk ...... 22 
TRUE feos chs vic 14 21 
Falmouth ...... «- 24 ee 
PURRCE i se vvoce «s 4 31 
Rotterdam .... 1 ee 
Christiania .... .. 26 ee 
Gibraltar ...... oe 34 ee 
2. Saar 10 6 a 
Sa os 14 ° 
San Domingo .. 7 8 “ae 
COME. We Gs Bi és ee 14 ae 
Cen. America .. 1 ee ee 
| ee ee ss 27 o* 
Other 8. A. .... .. 17 oe 
BITIOD cit ceins ee 6 i. se 
ee ee 1 15 3 oa 

Totals. .s.t.» 181 325 36 31 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 











Nov. 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats wr es Flax 
oe oe Sores 136 46 
Empire .........+. 169 191 Hs 23 
Consolidated .... 411 112 52 47 
Ogilvies ......... 356 136 88 5 
Western ........ 145 79 13 32 
Grain Growers ... 126 440 165 = 
Fort William .... 178 369 54 19 
ae Te APE 228 341 36 20 
Northwestern .... $21 $1 24 e* 
Port Arthur ..... 376 317 93 ee 
Thunder Bay .... 193 384 82 6 
Cam. Gov't ~.ccee 38 64 14° 40 
Sask. Co-op. .... 386 $11 29 17 
Richardson ...... 186 127 15 5 
Dav. & Smith 41 69 9 ne 
TORR i cece wes 3,283 3,017 827 209 
Year ago ........ 13,533 2,887 1,643 . 240 
Receipts ......-.. 2,667 983 310 60 
Lake shipments.. 2,992 543 258 7 
Rail shipments .. 143 96 37 8 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Me. i hart. .... 60: Ne 2-6. W...aee 
No. 1 northern... 555 -No, 2 C. W...... 715 
No. -2 northern.. 605 No. 3 C. W...... 776 
No. 3 northern... 410 Ex. 1 feed ..... 43 
Se eee eee ROG. 2 BOE 6 ewevee 153 
WOM Bost ecvdicas VE ROGER: ci vicdes 613 
IO Bees cee 16 Othere ... carve T17 
Durum ......++. 23 
Others ......... 1,348 BWA. i.bsa onus 3,017 
Total ...scvece 3,283 


November 12, 1919 


India’s 1918-19 Wheat Crop 

The Indian -of: statistics 
has made patie Mee Rnal’ memorandum 
on the outturn of the wheat crop of the 
1918-19 season, basing its figures on re- 
ports covering 98.6 per cent of the total 
wheat area in India. This memorandum 
gives the total area under wheat as 23,- 
764,000 acres, as against 35,487,000 in 
1917-18, or a decrease of 33 per cent. 
The total yield of the crop, which has 
been already harvested, is estimated at 
7,502,000 tons (35,009, 000 quarters of 480 
lbs each), as against 9,922,000 tons (46,- 
303,000 quarters) last year, or a decrease 
of 24 per cent. The department’s de- 
tailed figures follow (000’s omitted) : 














Provinces r—~Acreage—, -—Crop, tons— 

and states— 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 
Punjab* ...... 11,271 8,536 3,425 2,893 
United Prov... 17,248 5,444 2,889 2,304 
Central Prov- 

inces and 

Berar* ..... 4,007 2,881 787 701 
Bombay* ..... 2,681 1,048 653 200 
Bima? ..corvis 698 349 262 115 
Bihar and 

Orissa ...... 1,195 965 495 360 
N. W. Frontier 

Province 1,143 872 304 227 
Bengal ....... 124 114 33 22 
DOING sks re ces 42 23 12 12 
Ajmer- 

Merwara 22 6 10 2 
Central India... 4,382 2,296 651 489 
Hyderabad ... 1,262 623 126 41 
Rajputana 1,407 603 274 135 
Mysore ....... 5 4 1 1 

Totals ...... 35,487 23,764 9,222 7,502 


*Including native states. 





Malt Syrup Substitute for Sugar 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 8.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has indorsed as 
a sugar substitute for both bakers’ and 
household cooking use malt sugar syrup, 
the commercial production of which has 
but recently been reached in quantity. 

“Malt sugar syrup is made from the 
same grains as beer, and may be made 
from corn, potatoes, or any plant con- 
taining starch,” says the department. 
“Barley, which was used until recently 
in the “manufacture of beer, can now be 
used to produce malt sugar syrup. Two 
factors have stimulated its production re- 
cently. The shortage of sugar has de- 
veloped a market for it, and the pro- 
hibition law has made available both the 
raw material and the machinery needed 
for its manufacture. 

“Malt sugar syrup is now being sold in 
large quantities to commercial bakeries, 
and candy and soft drink manufactur- 
ers. The wholesale price as quoted re- 
cently in trade papers and elsewhere is 
from 7 to 9c per lb in barrel lots. For 
cooking and baking purposes, and for 
making candy, it is not only equal to 
sugar in convenience and food value, but 
is superior for some uses, because it will 
not so readily crystallize.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Manufacture of Molasses Feeds 

There are 150 plants in the United 
States devoted largely to the manufac- 
ture of molasses feeds. They use 75,- 
000,000 gallons of molasses annually. 
About 20 per cent of molasses is put into 
the feeds. Prices of these molasses feeds 
are at a point where they are attracting 
more attention, and business has greatly 
increased. The use of molasses is equal 
to about 125,000,000 bus of oats annual- 
ly. The government regulations have 
greatly improved the molasses feeds in 
the last few years, and they are now 
composed more largely of ingredients 
having a greater feed value. 





Farmers’ Market Proves Failure 

After studying the relation of the 
farmer to the city market, Indianapolis 
authorities are firm in the opinion that 
the agriculturists living within easy 
transportation distance of a large city 
cannot be depended upon as the medium 
through which to inaugurate the much- 
desired producer-to-consumer movement. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


o—Mpis— -—Duluth—-, Winnipeg 

1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Nov. 5 - 248 221 124 1,124 661 1,449 
Nov. 6... 325 216 140 215 607 69 
Nov. 7 396 126 81 264 371 833 
Nov. 8 


--+ 438 166 93 313 725 602 
Nov. 10 ... 667 * ®.. 


126... *.. 719 
Nov. &h csv %. e., 


246°... 





558 1,916 3,083 2,953 








Totals ..2,069 975 
*Holiday. 
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Reports from almost all points have 
indicated a distinct improvement in the 
flour market, big wee advancing prices. 
The demand has n mostly for rela- 
tively small lots, but the volume has 
shown a marked increase over that of 
the dull weeks just past. Stocks, while 
nowhere dangerously low, have evidently 
diminished materially, and buyers have 
come into the market to fill actual needs. 
It seems likely, therefore, that a period 
of some weeks of considerable activity 
may be expected. 

OUTPUT LITTLE CHANGED 


The actual production of flour report- 
ed last week was substantially the same 
as that of the week previous. The ac- 
tivity of the spring wheat mills slack- 
ened somewhat, dropping from 76 per 
cent of capacity to 73, and the soft win- 
ter wheat mills continued to reduce their 
runs, the percentage of the Toledo group 
for the week going down from 64 to 59. 
On the other hand, the Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills showed a 
slight increase, Omaha ran at full ca- 
pacity, and St. Louis gained 12 points 
on the week, from 64 per cent to 76. 
The Pacific Coast mills ran very heavily, 
the Tacoma mills going four points over 
rated capacity, and Seattle increasing its 
output from 84 to 92 per cent. The out- 
put continues very much heavier than it 
was a year ago, when the outturn of flour 
was little more than half the rated ca- 
pacity of the mills. 


HIGH PRICES FOR WHEAT 


There appears to be a marked scarcity 
of the best grades of milling wheat, and 
it seems to be generally believed that no 
very great quantities of such wheat are 
held in reserve. As a result, prices for 
the best grades have gone steadily up. 
Last week No. 1 dark northern spring 
touched and passed $3 per bu in Chicago, 
and even sample grade northern spring 
sold as high as $2.25@2.35, or well over 
the government price for the best quali- 
ties. Hard winters in the same market 
sold at $2.43 for No. 1 and $2.40 for No. 
2. A week ago No. 1 dark northern spring 
was selling in Chicago for $2.80@2.88, 
and No. 1 hard winter at $2.28@2.31. 
Corresponding increases were recorded in 
other wheat markets. 


FLOUR PRICES UP 


With wheat rising 10@15c bu during 
the week, it was inevitable that flour 
prices should follow suit, and the in- 
creases reported ranged 20@60c per bbl 
for the best grades. Even this increase 
was by no means a full reflection of the 
advanced prices for wheat. Spring wheat 
flours, of course, showed the most con- 
spicuous advance, as the best grades of 
spring wheat appear to be harder to get 
than either hard or soft winters. Top 
quotations for short patents at Minneap- 
olis reached $13.50, which, only a few 
weeks ago, was the high limit for such 
grades as far east as Boston. Quotations 
on hard winter short patents in Kansas 
City worked up to a maximum of $12.75, 
or $1 or so above the top prices of two 
or three weeks ago. 


CLEARS CHEAP AND UNSALABLE 
With all the climbing prices of pat- 
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ents, first clears remain ridiculously 
cheap, and at that can find little or no 
market. Instead of going up, have 
actually gone down. A few wee 
spring first clears at Minneapolis and 
hard winter first clears at Kansas City 
were quoted at $8.75@9.55 and $8.55@9.50, 
respectively; now the ran are $8.50@ 
8.75 and $8.75@9.25. That first clears 
should command less than 70 per cent of 
the price for top patents is, of course, 
utterly abnormal; last January, for in- 
stance, prices for first clears were run- 
ning above 85 per cent of those for. the 
best grades. Even at the present rela- 
tively low prices, which are just about 
what they were when patent flour sold 
for $10@10.50, nobody seems to want 
clears, and the withdrawal of the Grain 
Corporation from export buying for the 
time being has left them to accumulate 
on the millers’ hands. 


ONLY TOP GRADES WANTED 


The fact is, of course, that the same 
disregard of cost which has turned so 
much of the talk about the high cost of 
living into an absurdity is manifesting 
itself in the demand for the most expen- 
sive grades of flour. Everywhere the 
call is for top patents, of which the con- 
sumption is clearly greater than ever be- 
fore. As an example, the Southeast re- 
ports that owing to high prices received 
for cotton, and the general prosperity re- 
sulting therefrom, thousands of people 
are today buying the best grades of wheat 
flour who, in previous years, hardly ate 
wheat products at all. The country ap- 


pears to have learned the value of fine 
flour, and is able to pay for it in vast 
quantities even at a time when wheat is 
costing the millers nearly if not quite 
three times what it did before the war. 





(Special: Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 11.) 

Cuicaco.—The announcement that the 
coal strike is ended is pleasing to mill- 
ers, especially those at interior points. 
With some the scarcity of coal had en- 
tered into the question of milling in a 
very serious way, although not with the 
mills in Chicago and this vicinity. 

Millers hope that the Grain Corpora- 
tion will shortly begin making contracts, 
especially for clear flour. Inquiries from 
the eastern centers regarding this grade 
have shown a considerable increase in the 
past 10 days, and some very large con- 
tracts have been placed at very satisfac- 
tory prices. An average price is around 
$9, jute, Chicago. Locally there is no 
great activity in the demand for flour, 
but there is more or less reselling, as 
was expected, at quotations 50@75c per 
bbl over a week ago. 

BautrmorE.—Flour shows no change 
from Saturday’s figures, though the tone 
of the market is easier, with no buying 
in any quarter. The knowing ones think 
the government has overbought itself on 
both wheat and flour, and will soon be 
wanting to unload its surplus. A return 
to the use of substitutes as a checkmate 
to wheat premiums is another possibility 
from which the trade is shrinking. 

Sr. Lovis.—The flour market is dull, 
and new business very light. Spring and 
hard winter high-grade flours show a 


somewhat weaker tendency, although 

tices show no sy yw ge Saturday. 
Bott winter flour is held fairly steady 
and in fair demand in southern markets. 
The millfeed market is quiet, with prices 
about steady. 

Bosron.—There is a quiet demand for 
flour, with spring and hard winter wheat 
brands generally 25@50c higher, and 
soft winter flours unchanged. Millfeed 
is in better demand, with prices about $1 


per ton higher on wheat feeds. Corn 
and oats products are unchanged. 
PurapereH1a.—Flour is dull, with 


business chiefly in second-hand stocks be- 
low mill limits. The latter are firm, and 
in some cases higher. Feed is quiet but 
steady. 





CROP LAAMAP 
The attached table gives the flour output 


at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 





c Worn Fioun0 


TVUPUVUUWUVYUYY 


Nov. 9 Nov. 10 

Nov. 8 Nov.1 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....440,615 454,390 346,895 563,805 
St. Paul 15,435 17,410 7,685 
Duluth-Superior 31,755 22,695 22,035 41,375 








Milwaukee 15,600 16,400 11,500 6,500 
Totals ...... 503,405 510,895 388,115 611,680 
Outside mills*..185,775 ...... SPO TES. cos ves 
Ag’gate sprg.689,180 ...... 658,870 ...... 






St. Louis ...... 38,100 32,400 16,000 38,700 
St. Louist -» 54,400 59,500 35,200 53,200 
Buffalo . - 128,050 155,955 109,200 162,700 
Rochester ..... 14,500 13,200 6,900 16,800 
Chicago ....... 23,250 23,500 21,000 24,750 
Kansas City.... 83,500 84,500 60,800 83,100 


Kansas Cityt...402,085 396,070 242,007 245,920 


| ere 24,2560 21,480 ...... wseeee 
eee ee 26,900 30,700 38,900 46,800 
ri. Pee Ee 40,690 50,130 67,872 84,970 
Nashville** ....148,905 150,565 94,496 137,665 
Seattle ........ 48,545 44,680 30,947 41,844 
Tacoma ....... 59,425 47,955 30,867 45,697 
Portland, Oreg.. 41,847 41,455 23,341 36,200 
BOMEEIS. ivccice seers 44,680 30,145 41,845 
TACOMR cccsces csece 47,955 30,860 45,700 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Nov. 9 Nov. 10 


Nov. 8 Nov. 1 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ...... 80 83 66 110 
Bt. DOU veecvecees 66 74 32 es 
Duluth-Superior .. 86 61 61 115 
Outside mills* .... 60 67 55 95 
Average spring.. 73 76 46 105 
Milwaukee ........ 65 68 64 54 
St. Louis ......... 76 64 32 77 
St. Louist ........ 70 77 45 69 
WUBSIO ccc cecwcce 77 94 65 98 
Rochester ........ 78 71 37 83 
CIOS sevice covses 89 90 74 93 
Kansas City ...... 89 90 74 101 
Kansas City? ..... 91 89 61 86 
Oy Tee 100 89 we 
EOUEEO , Bevessrcese 56 64 81 98 
WOME | cekdecdess 59 64 79 85 
Nashville** ....... 67 77 52 81 
SOGSEN. cccoccteces 92 84 66 89 
TACOMA ....scc00- 104 84 54 80 
Portland, Oregon.. 98 97 55 89 
BORETIS.. 0 oo cccrvcoss oe 84 66 89 
TRCOMS § cvccdseses 84 54 80 
POCA. co siccvess 80 78 58 88 


Flour output for week ending Nov. 8 at all 
above points shows an increase of 2 per cent 
from week ending Nov. 1. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Mitwavxere, Wis., Nov. 10.—The tone 
of the market this week was firm in all 
markets, with bran in good demand. 
Heavy feeds were somewhat easier, and 
are working closer to bran price. Flour 
middlings were exceptionally dull, buy- 
ers holding off, looking for lower corn 
prices, which would affect the heavy 
feeds. There were more liberal offerings 
of December feed from mills, but prices 
were firm. Jobbers have bought consid- 
erable at lower prices, and are waiting 
for the trade to bey before making new 
purchases. November feed is not selling 
as well as expected, owing to the soft 
weather, There was no particular de- 
mand from the East, and stocks are suf- 
ficient to meet all requirements for the 
present. Pasturage continues good in 
many sections. . 

Northwestern markets were firm, with 
offerings moderate at the advance. Mills 
are evell sold up for November, but had 
feed to offer for December delivery at a 
slight premium over this month’s ship- 
ment. Jobbers have fair stocks bought 
at lower prices, which they are holding 
for an advance. Middlings were offered 
more freely, but no one seems to be press- 
ing sales. The premium on middlings is 
gradually disappearing, and jobbers look 
for prices to work closer to bran. 

There was some improvement in de- 
mand from the central states, but it was 
not urgent. Some fair sales were made 
for December delivery, but the call for 
prompt shipment was rather slow. Near- 
by mills are supplying the demand for 
immediate use. Mixed-car trade was fair. 
Some of the large buyers have consid- 
erable feed coming for November-De- 
cember delivery, bought at considerably 
less than present asking prices. There 
was a fair call for barley feed. 

Southwestern markets were firm, and 
mills were able to sell freely. The call 
has been best for bran, but middlings 
are holding fairly steady. There was a 
good demand from the South, and con- 
siderable feed is moving that way. Hom- 
iny feed scarce and held higher, with 
oat feed stronger, but demand rather 
light. Most of the mixers have good 
stocks on hand. Jobbers are storing some, 
eeereees better demand in Decem- 

er. 

The eastern demand was rather light, 
especially for prompt shipment. Feed 
is arriving in sufficient quantities to meet 
all requirements. Bids were received for 
December shipment, but western jobbers 
were holding rather firm at higher prices, 
and no volume of business was done. 
Colder weather would stimulate buying, 
but until there is a change, there ap- 
pears no incentive on the part of the 
small dealer to lay in a stock. © 

There was no particular demand in the 
Wisconsin state trade. Usually, at this 
season of the year, country dealers have 
bought quite freely, but all have mod- 
erate stocks on hand, especially of heavy 
feeds. Most of the large dealers have 
bought liberally of bran the past two 
weeks. Pasturage in the state continues 
good, and it is expected that cattle will 
be grazing up to December. Hominy 
feed advanced sharply. Oil meal scarce 
and higher, and gluten feed up $2 ton. 


H. N. Wirson. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Nov. 11. 
Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-]b jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Boston New Orleans 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia I Nashville 
Spring first patent ......c cece ceeeeeerrecens $13.00 @13.65 $12.90 @13.50 ssees@..... $12,50@13.00 $13.50@13.90 $13.00@13.50 $12.50@13.25 $13.75@14.25 $12.90@13.25 §$.....@..... 
Hard winter patent ......ccccecsesccacveene ate. Poe eres Peres 11.90 @12.75 12,10 @12.35 ose» OP vcsas 12.00 @12.50 12,00@12.75 11.75 @13.25 12.00@12.70 6 soc 6 Dis ones 
Sot wimter PAtemt 2.0. ccrccccvcccsecccssese 11.00@11.40 Serre Ales weaned dein 10,60 @11.00 yee. Pee 10.25 @10.50 dilpa «Wc eps 11.00@11.50 11.00 @11.25 10.50@11.75 
Spring standard patent ..........seeeeeeeees 12.40@12.90 12.55 @13.10 ede GPs vee. 12.30 @12.60 12.25@12.95 12.25@12.75 12.10@12.35 12.75 @13.00 12.60 @12.85 12.70@13.20 
Hard winter straight ........c.cceceeneees 11.60@12.00 eres ere 11.00@11.50 10.75 @11.90 11.50@12.00 11.50 @12.00 11.50 @12.00 ety. SY ee 11.45 @11.95 11.25 @11.75 
Boke. WMG MEPOMEMS, -¢ cbibc cecccescscvgvevuce 10.20@10.60 ers; Pere reer, Poyee 9.50@10.00 9.75@10.15 9.50@ 9.75 9.75 @10.25 10.25 @10.75 10.65 @10.80 10.15 @10.25 
Sprmng. Ge GAOOE.. Fok so 00 cs vc vccceveveeness 8.80@ 9,25 8.50@ 8.75 rrr, seek 8.75@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.35 9.00@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.75 9.25@10.00 5 one was ke oo Pisces 
Hard winter fret clear ... oi cc cccvccccccsces 8.70@ 9.10 oboe a De cces 8.75@ 9.25 8.40@ 8.75 9.00@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.00 a wad WU o ctee TTS. fT 9.50@ 9.85 ers fs ee 
Soft winter first clear .........esseeeeeeeees 8.25@ 8.50 cones GP Kween ots CMP aide os 8.50@ 8.90 Wiee. Poe Bs cows ee vw. sce 10.00 @10.50 coe @ severe 8.00@ 8.10 
HRS i, NOE eicWewas Fac a bave dt cbedee cutee 7.25@ 7.50 é voce Q@Beeges o bes oc tice * Ts APO 7.50@ 17.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.35 8.00@ 8.40 ee Pee en te te 
Rye flour, standard ..... Coeocdee er visevsees 6.30@ 6.60 pee aa cov ee Sera 6 Diicces 7.25@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.25 c'cabe QP weses or, See Sr. Feo 0060. eS Oee.e 

FEED— 

Ce. RASS ee 39.50 @ 40.00 38.00 @ 39.00 Or Oe cone ince --@.. 43.00 @ 44.00 44.50@45.50 44.50 @ 45.00 --@45.00 oven tb wes’ 
Hard winter bran KS 060)'s Oe veel neelt Divas s 36.50 @37.00 + oe » @89.25 ties TPES grey tt, PSs 45.00 @ 45.50 a ree, vow 
COE I EE ib ha ee ch Veen vice eb acess 40.50@ 41.00 2 daw OD sced-e 4 ade UNS bees 39.00 @ 41.00 Pe 44.00 @ 45.00 46.00 @47.00 45.50 @ 46.00 sine 0s Givens 41.50 @ 42.50 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 44.50 @ 45.00 42.00 @ 43.00 45.00 @ 46.00 «eee» @47.60 --@.. 48.00 @ 49.00 48.50 @49.50 49.00@51.00 .- -@49.75 55.00@59.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).........s++. "oven Qe Ob.O8 53.00 @54.00 47.00 @ 48.00 52.00 @55.00 --@.. 60.00 @61.00 58.00 @59.00 52.00@54.00 .-» @61.75 ee eee 
Red dog (low-grade) ...........4.. Seveewe + 64.50@65.00 61.00 @ 62.00 Tree oS eeee jae 6D ey sacs <<“. Forre 69.00 @70.00 67.00 @68.00 «oes + @65.00 «one + @G69.75 ror erry 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49’s) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
SPREE (2 vis winch oo 65:4 Ghai set eh one Can «eee» @11,565 $9.80@10.40 $9.80@10.40 $12.00 @12.60 $14.55 @14.95 $12.60@14.10 
San Francisco pesnregeegerd yeeges 11.70@11.80 11.40 @11.50 10,60@10.75 12.30 @12.50 13,50 @14,00 12.60@13.00 
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-LIFE OF JOHN REDMOND 

It is somewhat too early to attempt to 
evaluate the career of John Redmond. 
At present it seems as if everything for 
which he fought had gone to ruin, and 
as if the colossal blunders on both sides 
of the Irish Channel had prevented for- 
ever the accomplishment of the pro- 
gramme which was the central interest of 
his life. Again and again the Irish 

uestion has seemed near to solution, but 

uring the time when England has been 
chaffering about the price, the resulting 
irritation has advanced it. 

It would be well for those Americans 


* who are joining so loudly in the cheering 


for the mountebank De Valera, or those 


in the Senate who are capitalizing the. 


Irish situation in their efforts to discredit 
the treaty, to read with some care the 
history of the life of Redmond, that they 
might understand a little better how ex- 
ceedingly complex is the Irish problem 
and how the passion of the moment has 
so often frustrated the plans of those 
who, with infinite toil, have striven toward 
an accommodation. 

Redmond was, throughout his life, a 
firm believer in the British Empire and 
an opponent of separation. He fought 
for home rule because he was firmly con- 
vinced that, by that means, Ireland would 
be, not only a better and a happier place 
for her own people, but an element of 
strength rather than of weakness to the 
Empire. He believed in attaining his 
ends by constitutional means, and he was 
as bitterly opposed to the methods of the 
Sinn Féin as he was to those of the 
Ulster Volunteers. With clear-sighted 
vision, he endeavored to dissuade the gov- 
ernment from its policy of violence 
toward the leaders in the Easter insur- 
rection, because he foresaw that it would 
convert a small minority into a majority. 

Mr. Wells’s book, while quite frankly 
written from the home rule point of 
view, is no mere partisan account of the 
life of the Irish leader. It is good- 
tempered throughout and, although never 
inspired either in style or method of pres- 
entation, it is a valuable and a readable 
contribution to an understanding of the 
intricate history of Irish politics during 
the last generation. 

James TuHayer GEROULD. 
“The Life of John Redmond,” by Warre B. 

Wells; George H. Doran Co., New York; 

$2 net. si Ni 


THE POLITICS OF INDUSTRY 


Glenn Frank, one of the editors of the 
Century magazine, has recently contrib- 
uted to its pages a number of genuinely 
helpful studies of the labor problem and 
of the industrial situation. These have 
been revised and published under the 
title, “The Politics of Industry,” and 
they are well worth the reading of every 
one who is sincerely striving to reorganize 
his opinions to fit the new facts that are 
the product of the war. 

As a nation we are, Mr. Frank be- 
lieves, “improvising” our industrial and 
social policies rather than developing 
them as a result of careful and unbiased 
study. We are passing through a time 
which “presents for instant and lump 
payment the debt that the injustice, igno- 
rance, blindnegs and inefficiency of the 
whole preceding era have been accumu- 
lating—a debt which in normal times 
would have been paid piecemeal.” 

To meet the demands of the time, the 
country needs leadership and, if possible, 
that of the men whose training and ex- 
perience normally fit them for it. But 
“if these present leaders of American 
life either fail or refuse to recognize the 
legitimate new demands of this time of 
revaluation, if they conceive their task to 
be the defense of the past rather than 
the guidance of the future, if they spend 
their energies in the thankless t of 
heckling progress, the leadership will in- 
evitably pass into green hands—the 
hands of men who more faithfully voice 
the will of the American people, ot Ahan 
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they lack adequate training for leader- 
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lindly and ignorantly, sometimes mis- 
takenly, the American people, are striving 
toward a more democratic control of the 
industrial process, and eventually they 
will accomplish it. Until management 
and men realize that their interests are 
fundamentally common, and that their 
differences are superficial, the labor war 
will continue. 

With no illusion that he is urging a 
panacea, but with a conviction that it is a 
step in the right direction, Mr. Frank 
argues for some adaptation of the prin- 
ciple of the Whitley councils to Ameri- 
can conditions in some such way as has 
already been done by the International 
Harvester Co., the Filene stores in Bos- 
ton, and by the clothing trade. 

“The Politics of Industry,” by Glenn Frank; 

The Century Co., New York; $1.50 net. 

* * 


A NOVEL BY MISS DELAFIELD 


Miss Delafield’s new novel will add to 
the reputation already so solidly founded 
by her three former stories, and particu- 
larly by her last, “The Pelicans.” The 
two books have, in fact, a similar theme— 
the attempt to find in the convent the 
peace and the satisfaction that the world 
outside did not provide. Unlike Frances 
Grantham in the former novel, Alexandra 
Clare did not attain there the repose for 
which she sought. She was as unsuited 
to the conventual life as she was to that 
of the home she had left; and when 
finally she secured release from her vows, 
she had lost the last vestiges of such 
small capacity, for adjustment as she had 
in her youth. 

The-character of Alex is drawn with 
notable sympathy and comprehension. 
Something more than the crude formalism 
of the upper class Victorian household 
was needed to develop and to bring to 
flower the sensitive, diffident and not a 
little selfish girl. She lacked almost com- 
pletely the capacity to orient herself with 
society, and needed a guidance which 
neither her father nor her mother had the 
love or the understanding to give. Had 
her brief engagement to Noel been more 
successful and had she found in marriage 
the self-forgetfulness and the  self- 
expansion that another man might have 
taught her, she might have been some- 
thing more than a bit of wreckage at 
the end. 


“Consequences,” by E. M. Delafield; Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York; $1.75 net. 
* «* 


TALES OF CHINATOWN 

“The Honorable Gentleman” and other 
short stories are vivid and dramatic 
etchings of life and philosophy in New 
York’s Chinatown. However familiar this 
showplace of the metropolis is to Ameri- 
cans, its inner significance and its back- 
grounds of oriental thought and custom 
are still little understood by the average 
westerner. The writer of these tales has 
selected for his material some of the 
more peculiar twists of Chinese philoso- 
phy and some of the most highly colored 
phases of oriental criminology. His 
characters do not violate the . popular 
conceptions, and for him all things Chi- 
nese are conventionally dark, inscrutable 
and mysterious. 

A picture of life in New York’s China- 
town would be incomplete, perhaps, with- 
out the element of the melting pot, and 
the author has dared to marry Tsing 
Yu-ching to Minnie Levinsky, daughter 
of a Hebrew father and an Irish mother, 
thus risking the displeasure of a reading 
public popularly supposed by publishers 
to frown upon such passages in fiction. 
Minnie is blind, and she lives in the illu- 
sion that Tsing, who is a Harvard gradu- 
ate, is as beautiful of face as he is wise 
in mind and gentle in spirit. A college 
mate of Tsing’s upsets od Page by 
offering to restore Minnie’s sight. Tsing, 
who is cursed with a “repulsive Mongol 
mask of a face,” realizes that this will 
dispel her illusion and probably kill ‘her 
love. He has sworn to keep sorrow from 





her oe and does it her 

from bility of jusionment— 

in a onal be kills her. “I myself will 
earry the burden of sorrow and 
piness and loneliness through the many 
years,” he says. “Without her, my life 
shall be an empty, meaningless shell. But 
there is my honorable love, my honorable 
ieee py Too, there is her love for me. 

shall make it eternal. I shall kill her 

—lest her eyes see the living lie of my 

repulsive face.” This story is oe ayy 

of the tragedy and mystery of the re- 
maining six in the volume. 

“The Honorable Gentleman, and Others,” by 
Achmed Abdullah; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York; $1.50 net. 

* ” 


THE YOUNG VISITERS 


Authenticated by Sir J. M. Barrie, 
who contributes an introduction, “The 
Young Visiters” purports to be a book 
of fiction by a nine-year-old author. It 
is an amazing publication, and has cre- 
ated something of a sensation because of 
the humor that lies in its portrayal, or 
betrayal, of the juvenile writer’s auda- 
cious ideas of life. The characters are 
startlingly drawn, and the writer shows 
a sure instinct for drama and the use of 
effective words. There is a_ certain 
evening of laughter in the adventures of 
Daisy Ashford’s Ethel and the “sinister 
son of Queen Victoria.” The author’s 
eccentric spelling has been scrupulously 
retained. There is a reproduction of a 
page of the original manuscript, and a 
portrait of the author at the age of 
nine years. 

“The Young Visiters,” by Daisy Ashford, 
with an introduction by James Barrie; 

George H. Doran Co., New York; $1 net. 





Books Received 


“Democracy in Reconstruction,” ~by Dr. 
Joseph Schafer and Frederick A. Cleveland; 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston; $2.50 net. 

“The Religion of Old Glory,” by William 
Norman Guthrie; George H, Doran Co., New 
York; $2.50 net. 

“How These Farmers Succeeded,” by John 
R. McMahon; Henry Holt & Co., New York; 
$1.40 net. 

“President Wilson’s Great Speeches’; 
Stanton & Van Vliet Co., Chicago; $1.25 net. 

“Banked Fires,” by E. W. Savi; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York; $1.60 net. 

“The Man Who Understood Women, and 
Other Stories,” by Leonard Merrick; E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York; $2 net. 

“Cynthia,” by Leonard Merrick; E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York; $2 net, 

“The Unconquerable Soul, Belgium in War 
Time,” by Commandant de Gerlache de 
Gomery; Hodder & Stoughton, London; 3s 
net. 

“Russia in 1919,” by Arthur Ransome; B, 
W. Huebsch, New York; $1.50 net, 

“Prussianism and Pacifism, the Two Wil- 
helms Between the Revolutions of 1848 and 
1918,” by Poultney Bigelow; G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York; $1.50 net. 

“Second Marriage,’”’ by Viola Meynell; 
George H. Doran Co., New York; $1.50 net. 

“When the World Shook,” by H. Rider 
Haggard; Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York; $1.60 net. 

“Saint’s Progress,” by John Galsworthy; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; $1.60 net, 

“Dwellers in Arcady,” by Albert Bigelow 
Paine; Harper & Brothers, New York; $1.50 
net. 

“Across the Stream,” by E. F. Benson; 
George H. Doran Co., New York; $1.50 net. 

“Conrad in Quest of His Youth,’’ by Leon- 
ard Merrick; E, P. Dutton & Co., New York; 
$2 net. 

“The Actor-Manager,” by Leonard Mer- 
rick; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York; $2 net. 

“Far-Away Stories,’’ by William J. Locke; 
John Lane Co., New York; $1.50 net. 

“The Mystery of the Summer-House,” by 
Horace Hutchinson; George H. Doran Co., 
New York; $1.50 net. 

“Against the Winds,”” by Kate Jordan; 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston; $1.50 net. 

“Honeycomb,” by Dorothy M. Richardson; 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York; $1.75 net. 

“Pointed Roofs,” by Dorothy M. Richard- 
son; Alfred A. Knopf, New York; $1.75 net. 

“Backwater,” by Dorothy M. Richardson; 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York; $1.75 net, 


North Dakota Industrial Commission Decides 
to Build There if City Sells $1,000,000 
Bonds and Donates Site 


The North Dakota Industrial Com- 
mission has decided to locate the pro- 
posed state-owned terminal mill and ele- 
vator at Grand Forks, provided the cit) 
donates a site for the plant and th 
Commercial Club sells $1,000,000 wort): 
of mill and elevator bonds, League lead- 
ers have made no secret of the fact tha! 
the mill would be awarded to the com 
munity selling the largest quota of bond 
for its initial capital. 

These bonds, which eastern capitalist 
recently refused to purchase after secur 
ing an option, are said to be held now by 
the Bank of North Dakota and are car- 
ried as resources in its statements of 
Oct. 6, practically all of the $2,000,000 
issue being nanny 

While plainly disappointed at their 
failure to sell the bonds outside the state 
and thus obtain outside capital for the 
state-owned industries, league leaders de- 
clared that the Bank of North Dakota 
was financially strong enough to take 
care of the bond issue without the aid 
of outside capital. The Bank of North 
Dakota claimed assets and deposits from 
other banks of $13,000,000 in its last 
financial statement, Oct. 15. 

Legality of this bond issue is being 
questioned by a suit instituted by 42 tax- 
payers, mostly of Fargo. The state dis- 
trict and supreme court have upheld the 
bond issue, and the case is now being car- 
ried to the United States Supreme Court. 

The Fargo Nonpartisan league paper 
declared recently that failure to attract 
eastern capital would set the big mill and 
elevator project back perhaps another 
year. It was admitted that it now seemed 
unlikely that the plant could be put into 
operation in time to handle next year’s 
crops, 





Wheat Director License Refused 

The United States Wheat Director an- 
nounces that a Wheat Director license 
has been refused to the Becker Milling 
Co., of Red Bud, Ill, and that the Wheat 
Director license issued to the Griggs 
(Ill.) Elevator Co. has been revoked, ef- 
fective Nov. 1, until further notice. The 
latter company consisted of officers and 
owners of the Becker Milling Co., and its 
license covered operations at Griggs, III. 
The Food Administration license issued 
to the Becker Milling Co., however, cov- 
ered those activities at Griggs; and the 
application of the Becker Milling Co. for 
a Food Administration license indicated 


-that the elevator at Griggs was owned 


by the Becker Milling Co., which re- 
ported no transfer of the property as re- 
quired by the Food Administration regu- 
lations, if any transfer had been made. 

Both companies were summoned to a 
hearing to give full information in re- 
gard to the alleged transfer, but neither 
company appeared or furnished the in- 
formation required, although both were 
informed that the hearing would be ad- 
journed upon their request for adequate 
cause. 

Another ground for the decisions stat- 
ed above was that the Food Administra- 
tion license of the Becker Milling Co. 
had been revoked. for taking excessive 
profits and failing to keep accurate rec- 
ords and render accurate reports, as a 
result of which it was unlawful, by the 
provisions of section 5 of the food con- 
trol act, for the Becker Milling Co. to 
engage in licensed business, whether or 
not it had a Wheat Director license. 








New Alabama Feed Standards 
Nasnvitzre, Tenn., Nov. 8.—On Oct. 31 the division of foods, feeds and drugs 


of Alabama adopted standards for millfeeds. 


Very few, if any, of the mills in the 


Southeast had notice of these standards until Nov. 1, at which time travelling agents 
were put in the field with instructions to take samples and hold up the sale of feed. 

Mills claim that they are wholly unable to meet any such standards as have been 
adopted by the Alabama department, and will discontinue the sale of feed in that 


state; at least until the standards are put on a different basis. 


as follows: 


The standards are 


(Henry & Morrison’s Feed and Feeding, Seventeenth Edition, p. 643.) 


Water 
Fiour wheat middlings .............. 10.7 
Standard wheat middlings (shorts)... 10.5 
Wheat bran, all analyses ............ 10.1 
Wheat bran, winter .........6...-08% 10.6 
Wheat bran, spring ................. 10.4 
Wheat feed (shorts and bran)........ 10.1 
Wheat seTeening® 1.2.5. .0.ciccsaciee 10.2 


Carbohydrates 

Crude N-free No. of 
Ash protein Fiber extract Fat analyses 
3.7 17.8 , 58.1 5.0 470 
4.4 17.4 6.0 56.8 4.9 4,641 
6.3 16.0 9.5 53.7 4.4 7,742 
6.3 15.7 8.8 54.2 4.4 138 
6.3 16,7 10.2 52.6 4.8 218 
5.2 16.8 7.6 55.7 4.6 1,601 
3.3 13.3 7.4 61.1 4.1 66 


Joun Lerper. 
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“Dickens’ greatest novel, ‘Donkey and 
Son,’ is presented for the first time as a 
picture play.”—Great Falls Tribune. 

But “A Tale of Two Kitties” was 
really his greatest animal story. 

—London Opinion. 
* #* 


5” 


“Aire ye the judge of reprobates? 
asked Mrs. Maggie O’Brien, when she 
landed in the office of a probate judge. 

“IT am a judge of probate,” was the 


reply. 

“Well, that’s it, I guess,” was the reply. 
“You see my father died detested and he 
lift siveral little infidels and I want to 
be their executioner.” 

—Southern Register. 
* * 


The hardened grouser was in the club 
smoking- room and was having his 
innings. 

“It’s a vile country,” he growled. “A 
fellow can’t afford to live because of the 
income tax, and he’s afraid to die because 
of the death duties! If only the govern- 
ment would play the game straight—” 

“Oh, I think it’s straight enough,” in- 
terrupted an M.P. who was present. 

“Straight!” repeated the grouser, in a 
tone of withering scorn. “Yes, you're all 
straight—so much so that if any one of 
you were to swallow a ten-inch nail you'd 
cough up a corkscrew! Now look here—” 

But his interlocutor had fled. 

—London Opinion. 
* * 

The proprietor of a greengrocery shop 
saw a small boy lingering around a bar- 
rel of apples exhibited on the pavement. 

“Hey, there!” exclaimed the green- 
grocer, going to the door. “What are 
you doing?” 

“Nothing,” laconically answered the 
boy, with his eyes still fixed on the bar- 
rel, 

“Nothing, eh?” doubtfully returned the 
man, “Aren’t you trying to steal some 
of those apples?” 

“No, sir,” responded the youngster. 
“I’m trying not to.” —Pepper Boz. 
* * 

The whole of Slosh-in-the-Mud had 
been grumbling about the general rocki- 
ness of the local railway. It made sailors 
home on leave seasick. But one day, to 
everybody’s surprise, the train ran quite 
smoothly for a mile or two. 

A man in the last carriage hung out 
and excitedly asked the guard the reason. 

“Hush!” cautioned the official. “Don’t 
tell any one, we’ve been off the track !” 

—London Sketch. 
* 

“I want a set of golf clubs,” said the 
worried-looking man. 

“Certainly, sir,” answered the dealer in 
sporting goods. “By the way, I believe 
you bought a set of clubs from us yes- 
terday.” 

“So I did, but I’m determined to learn 
how to play that infernal game if I break 
every golf stick in town!’ 

—Los Angeles Times. 


Agent: “I’ye got just the house you 
require, sir.” 

Mr. Black: “Healthy teighborhood ?” 

Agent: “Yes, sir; very healthy indeed !” 

Mr, Black: “H’m! I’m afraid that 
won’t suit me, I’m an undertaker !” 

—The Sphere. 
* * 

Tompkins put his parcel on the dining- 
table with a casual air. 

“What have you got there, Edward?” 
asked his wife, sternly. 

“Er—just a set of boxing | se 
m’dear,” explained her husband. “I 
bought them for Thomas. Every British 
boy in future should be taught the noble 








art of self-defense, and I will teach our 
son. Come into the garden, Thomas, 
Don’t be alarmed. I will not hurt you.” 

Mrs, Tompkins smiled coldly as she 
went on a minutes — 
i eee into the room a 
sank into a chair. 

- “Some raw meat and arnica, Maria!” 

he ordered. “I’ve—er—sustained a little 

injury to my eye!” —London Tit-Bits. 
* * 

Mrs. Koppikat was a hypochondriac, 
and whatever complaint another had she 
always had it, or had had it quite re- 
cently. 

The other day a friend of hers dropped 
in, and in the course of conversation re- 
marked: 

“I’ve been suffering terribly of late 
from insomnia.” 

Mrs. Koppikat hadn’t the faintest idea 
what insomnia was, but she was not to 
be outdone. 

“So have I,” she answered, “something 
dreadful.” 

“And what do you do for it?” inquired 
her friend, eagerly. 


“Why, my dear, I find the only thing 
that does me any real good is to go to 
bed and sleep it off.” —Fun. 

+ * 


.” 


Doctor: “Do you talk in gg sleep? 

Patient: “No; I talk in other people’s. 

I’m a clergyman.” —Jottings. 
* * 


He: “Once and for all, I demand to 
know who is the master in this house?” 

She: “You will be happier if you don’t 
find out.” —Life. 

* * 

Heiress: “Oh, papa, I’m in such an 
awful mess! I’ve become engaged to both 
the Duke of Plankbunk and the Earl of 
Wackleboots !” 

Millionaire: “Humph! Just like your 
mother! Buying things -you don’t want 
just because they’re cheap !” 

—London Tit-Bits. 


* - 


“Just fancy, Willie, years ago these 
fields were covered by the sea, and fish 
were swimming where we stand!” 

“Yes, papa, here’s an empty salmon 
tin !” —Judge. 

* * 


Waiter: “Steak medium or well done, 
sir?” 

Absent-minded Parson: “Well 
thou good and faithful servant.” 


* * 


done, 


—Life. 


“I tell you I must have some money,” 
roared the king of Maritana, who was in 
sore financial straits. “Somebody wil! 
have to cough up.” 

“Alas,” sighed the guardian of the 
treasury, who had formerly been the 
court jester, “all our coffers are empty.” 

—Ginger Jar. 


WANTED—COMPETENT SECOND MILL- 
er for spring and winter wheat mill of 
110 bbls capacity; good pay, steady work. 
Address Aurora City Mills Co., Aurora, Il. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 1,000-BBL 
mill in spring wheat territory; must be 
thoroughly competent to make high-grade 
flour; state experience, salary expected, 
etc., in first letter; all correspondence con- 
fidential. Address 2661, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





TRAFFIC MAN WANTED — 800 - BBL 
Oklahoma mill has opening for capable 
and experienced traffic man; must have 
thorough knowledge of the work; good 
salary and excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Address 593, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


BY HEAD MILLER WITH 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience” in hard and soft wheat mills up 
to 1,500 bbis capacity, well recommended, 
can come at once; give particulars when 
writing. Address 2699, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A-1 EXPERIENCED AND KEEN FLOUR 
salesman and accountant; age 30; can 
show successful record as executive and 
salesman; office and road experience, also 
branch management. Address 2688, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILLER, IN 
good, modern, clean mill; others need not 
reply; please state wages per hour, week 
or month of 26 days, and give full par- 
ticulars in every way possible. Address 
W. B. Moon, Central Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 





COMPETENT YOUNG MEN WITH MILL- 
ing experience, ages ranging from 18 to 25 
preferable, for our milling departments, to 
be placed wherever suitable; good chances 


WANTED—POSITION IN MILL OFFICE, 
seven years’ experience as shipping clerk, 
bookkeeper and grain buyer; familiar with 
business in general; Kansas or Missouri 








for advancement to right parties. Address preferred; references from former em- 
Hecker Mill, 735 Water Street, New York ployer. Address 2671, care Northwestern 
City. Attention Mr. Fredel. Miller, Minneapolis, 

A PROGRESSIVE NORTHWESTERN MILL POSITION BY JAN. 1, RELIABLE AND 


has an opening in eastern Pennsylvania for 
which it wishes to engage a salesman who 
knows the territory and can get the busi- 
ness; will pay liberal salary; state all par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address 2684, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. ‘ 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A MILLER, AT ONCE. APPLY 
Argyle Milling Co., Argyle, Minn. 


WANTED — DRAUGHTSMEN FAMILIAR 
with flour mill plans. Address A, B., 2695, 
eare Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SALESMAN TO COVER CEN- 
tral New York state selling carload trade; 
will pay salary or commission. Thornton 
& Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS CHEMIST IN 
mill laboratory, capable of testing wheat 
samples and making baking tests; state 











experience, salary expected, etc; must be 
thoroughly competent. Address 2660, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


NEW MODERN WISCONSIN 


mill, 2,800 bbls capacity, operat- 
ing wheat, rye and corn units, 
is desirous of securing three ex- 
perienced flour salesmen to cover 
Wisconsin, northern Tilinois, 
Indiana and Ohio territory; if 
you can qualify and feel that 
you can produce the business 
address us at once; we must 
have real flour salesmen; give 
particulars and references in 
first correspondence. Address 
2680, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED HIGH-CLASS 
flour salesman for New York state and 
eastern Pennsylvania; also a high-class 
flour salesman for Ohio; want only men 
who are acquainted with the high-class 
carload buying trade in those states. Ad- 
dress Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





FLOUR 
northern Ohio; 


SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
splendid opportunity for 
the right man; must be acquainted with 
northern Ohio trade, with proven record 
for selling high-grade flour; prefer man 
living in Cleveland; replies cenfidential. 
Address BB, care Northwestern Miller, 339 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER WANT- 
ed; southwestern mill located in town of 
2,000 people has exceptionally attractive 
opening for capable stenographer; dicta-. 
tion principally through dictaphone, but 
shorthand also required; very good salary 
and permanent position to one who can 
qualify. Address 594, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


LARGE OHIO MILL MANUFACTURING 
high-grade soft winter wheat, plain and 
self-rising, also hard wheat flour, desires 
the undivided services of a first-class flour 
salesman on liberal commission basis in 
each of the following states: Florida, Ala- 
bama, southern Georgia, North and South 
Carolina and Pennsylvania; reference and 
selling experience must be given in first 
letter. Address “Ohio Mill,” 2647, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





industrious head miller in mill of 150 to 
600 bbis capacity; 20 years’ experience in 
hard and soft wheat; guarantee close yield 
and good flour; first-class millwright, un- 
derstand mill construction; am married, 
39 years of age; can furnish A No. 1 ref- 
erence. Address BH. C., 2697, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WISH TO CONNECT WITH A NORTH- 
western mill which is distributing, or 
wishes to distribute, its flour in the east- 
ern markets and is desirous of opening 
small effice in Philadelphia; have had six 
years’ experience with car-lot trade in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and part of New York; 
best references, Address 2687, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
Position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE, CAPACITY 185 
bbls, including grain business, in city of 
35,000; electric power; doing good busi- 
ness, milling-in-transit basis, Minneapolis 
to Chicago. Address_C. W. H., 2694, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR AND FEED MILL FOR-SALE IN 
rich farming section of Illinois on main 
line railroad; good local business; mill 
fully equipped; best of reasons for selling; 
full particulars to prospective purchaser. 
Address 2664, care Northwestern Miller, 





WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE—25- 
bbl water-power Wolf flour and feed mill 
in Delaware; in fair condition; on good 
railroad; ample local wheat supply; 
water-power excellent and worth price 
asked for entire property. Address 
Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 





FOR SALE—TWO MINNESOTA MILLS, 
one steam power, 400 bbis capacity, the 
other water power, 1,000 bbis capacity: 
both favorably located for wheat supplies; 
first-class railroad facilities; each a sepa- 
rate proposition. For fuller particulars 
write R, B. 2531, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





ACCOUNTANT WANTED 


Have vacancy for high-class ac- 
countant as first assistant to 
office manager; salary $300; 
apply in own handwriting, stat- 
ing age, training, experience, 
references, and when available. 
Address 2690, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN OLD-ESTABLISHED SPRING WHEAT 
mill wants a live-wire salesman in New 
England territory outside of Connecticut; 
its brand is well known in this section 
and the right kind of a salesman should 
command a big volume of trade; would 
prefer commission and expense arrange- 
ment, though this is not essential; an ex- 
ceptional opportunity; applicants please 
give experience and references in first let- 
ter. Address 2696, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapotis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








MILLWRIGHT—IF IN NEED OF A GOOD 
millwright and good assistant to set your 
machines and do your spouting, address 
“Millwright,” 3023 Knox Ayenue N, Min- 
neapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—COMPLETE LABORATORY 
equipment. Address 2689, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ONE AVERY 1-BU AUTOMATIC SCALE, 
style No, 41, A-1 excellent condition. Wil- 
liam Goodrich & Co., purchasing depart- 
ment, Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE—ONE 100-TON FAIRBANKS 
track scale, 60-ft type registering beam, 
good as new; price $476, f.0.b. Bellevue, 
Ohio. Write Bellevue Flour Mills, 





FOR SALE—TWO 50-BBL MIDGET MAR- 
vel mills; one mill alone without ma- 
chinery, $2,400, the other has run less 
than 60 days, for sale as it stands with 
all machinery, including tempering bins, 
absolutely like new, $5,000; one 25-bbi 
mill with all extra machinery, $3,500; one 
4-apron 24-in Richardson, and one 30-in 
Invincible apron oat and wheat cleaner, 
$150; one automatic magnetic separator, 
50-bu capacity, E. S. Howes make, $35; 
11 pairs of 9x30 Allis rolls, caliper up to 
8%, $25 per pair. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 201 Millers & Traders Bank Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





= 





FOR SALE—SIX STEAM HOIST ELEVA- 
tors with trip waiters. also engine for 
operating same, installed for hoisting flour 
in Tidewater Pier, Newport News, Va; if 
interested apply to Purchasing Agent, 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., Richmond, Va. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Offices: 


Great Falls, Mont., and 
Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


years’ experience. 


easily understood reports. 


counts. 


Established 1886 


HOWARD TESTS— 


Practical and dependable tests backed by 30 


The Howard tests are required by the leading mills be- 
cause they know they are getting real value and 


Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain testing 


The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses are more 
than ever the guide of millers everywhere. 


Write for Price List of Tests containing many suggestions regarding tests or 
Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye Flour, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











tions of any description— 


Complete 
Mill Supplies 


Fraser Engineering Experience 


THE FRASER BOLTER 
THE FRASER PURIFIER 
THE FRASER ASPIRATOR  «. 


A Combination of Maximum Efficiencies — 


+e You require a new Flour or Cereal Mill; 


Your present mill does not produce desired results; 
You want a Feed Plant to manufacture Balanced Ra- 


Write Us. 


THE FRASER CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bak ell Sea 





We carry a very large and 
varied stock of books of all 
publishers at all times and 
no doubt can supply your 
wants, 


Owing to conditions in the 
printing trades we suggest 
placing your orders early 
for your Christmas wants. 


BOOK SECTION 


L£onarRD. H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 








Chicago Carton Company. . 
Manufacturers of 
FOLDING PAPER BOXES and 
FIBRE SHIPPING CASES 


4433 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 











WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


CARS or TANKS 


Be sure and get Bulletin No. 270. Its 60 
tain many items that willsave —a _ tnd mover 


Large stocks insure quick 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 











The Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association 


LIMITED 


Grain Superintendence 
and Sampling 


The Liverpool Corn Trade Associ- 
ation, Ltd., having been repeatedly 
requested to provide for the Grain 
Trade an Independent Superintend- 
ence Department, notify Shippers 
and Buyers that they are now pre- 
pared to act as Superintendents and 
Samplers in the ports of Liverpool 
and Manchester at reasonable rates, 
which will be in accordance with 
services rendered. The Association 
trusts that this effort to supply a long 
felt want will meet with the support 
of the Grain Trade, and eventually 
justify the Association in extending 
its operation in other ports. 


No.| ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON sas 


For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 











THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO 





EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
my 26, all postpaid. C. E. Oliver, EB. M. and 

. E.. Warsaw, Ind. 





STORAGE 
TRANSIT 
THE ee USE CO. 














We operate 47 shops making 
barrels. These shops ‘are so lo- 
cated as to give PROMPT SERV- 
ICE and DELIVERIES to all mills 
in central and eastern states, 

Our business is to take care of 
your requirements on flour barrels 
better than you can do it your- 
self. Why make your own? 

Save annoyance and expense by 
buying completed barrels from us, 





The Sandusky Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., 
Makers of Barrels 
GALION, OHIO 








Jos. F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet © 
Iron Works Co. St. Louis, Mo... 


STEEL GRAIN STORAGE 
Steam Boilers 
All kinds of Steel Plate Construction 














Union Special Filled Bag 


Closing Machines 
Manufactured by 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 
442 North Franklin St. Chicago, Illinois 















National Exterminating Co. 
Manufacturers and Distributors of the 


BLUE SEAL EXTERMINATORS for 
Rats and Mice in Mills and Grain Eleva- 
tors. Many millers endorse us. 


747 North Clark St. CHIOAGO, ILL. 














The Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc. 


“Eagle-Thistle” 
Liquid Chlorine 


The Best Maturing Agent 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 
“SEW 
61 Broadway W YORK, N. Y. 


ACID PHOSPHATE 
for SELF-RISING FLOUR 





VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


- CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


The Most Expert Miller 


must have the results of modern Labor- . 
atory tests to know well his wheat, flour 
and feeds. 
The Golumbus Laboratories 
31 No. State Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Superior Elevator poy ew Increase Capacity. 
Speed or Full Information on Request. 


oe MAILE 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 







Free Discharge—High 
SUPERIOR 








Riverside Code. 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
ot America. 


Per Copy, $3.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
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